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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  pubHc 
the  translation  of  a  work  of  an  old  and  valued  friend. 
Although  J.  G.  Kohl  is  favoui-ably  known  to  Enghsh 
readers  as  the  author  of  many  excellent  and  lively  works 
of  travel,  this  is  the  first  time  that  he  appears  before 
them  in  the  character  of  historian. 
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In  twelve  essays,  or  sketches,  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  separate  compartments  of  one  vast  picture, 
the  author  has  given  in  a  popular  form  a  lucid  digest 
of  extensive  physico-geographical  and  historical  studies; 
a  masterly  survey  of  subjects  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  an  entire  quarter  of  our  globe. 
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Absowtely  speaking,  „o  .vent  takes  place  on  a 
sudden.  In  the  physical,  as  in  the  moral  world,  all 
tbngs  hang  together  like  the  links  of  a  chain.  Unless 
deep  root  be  taken,  neither  blossoms  can  come  forth  nor 
fm.ts  mattn-e.    Even  the  flash  of  lightning  ,vhieh  sud- 
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2  POSITIOIf  OF  AMERICA. 

denly  blinds  our  eyes  has  been  grcadiially  prepared,  and  is 
but  the  cuhninating  outbreak  of  a  long  process. 

In  the  history  of  geographical  discovery  we  may  like- 
wise observe  this  gradually  maturing  character  of  things. 
In  the  disclosure  of  the  American  continent  there  was  a 
long  dawn.  For  centuries  was  America,  so  to  say,  like 
an  ignis  fatuus  dancing  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  now 
and  then  faintly  glimmering,  then  again  vanishing  into 
darkness,  until  at  last  Columbus  and  his  followers  held  it 
fast,  as  it  were,  and  made  it  cast  anchor. 

I  shall  now  attem])t,  in  a  short  sketch,  to  pass  in 
review  before  the  eyes  of  my  readers  the  different  phases 
of  the  Imowledge  of  the  new  world  before  the  time  of 
Colurnbus. 


America  is  a  colossal  wedge  of  land,  which,  from  the 
eastern  ends  of  Asia  and  the  western  coasts  of  Europe, 
stretches   out   midway  from  the  northern  towards  the 
southern  pole,  and  divides  the  waters  of  the  globe  into 
two  parts.     The  Atlantic  Ocean  separates  it  from  the 
east,  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  west ;  and  for  centuries 
upon  centuries  it  formed  in  its  isolation  a  world  to  itself 
—a  world  with  peculiar  plants  and  animals,  with  peculiar 
races  of  men ;  yes,  even  with  a  perfectly  original  form  of 
civilisation.     At  one  point  only— in  the  extreme  north- 
west—is the  new  world  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
old,  and  there  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.     In  Behring, 
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Strait  the  two 
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continents  almost  touch.  They  are  only 
separated  here  by  a  small  arm  of  water,  which  sava.es 
can  easily  pass  over  in  their  canoes.  In  winter  they  Tre 
even  bound  together  by  a  compact  bridge  of  ice,  which 
extends  from  shore  to  shore;  and  at  other  times  a  suc- 
cession of  islands  stretches  forth  like  a  chain  from  one 
part  of  the  globe  to  the  other. 

It  is  therefore  natural,  that  in  speaking  of  the  earliest 
knowledge  of  America,  of  the  first  intimation  of  it  re 
ceived  by  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  globe,  we 
should  chrect  our  glance  to  that  point  where  the  land  of 
both  hemispheres  almost  melts  into  one. 

Climate,  the  character  of  the  soil,  animate  and  inani- 
mate nature,  are,  in  fact,  nearly  alike  on  either  side  of 
Behring  Strait.     From  the  earliest  times  animals  have 
crossed  from  one  side  to  the  other.     The  interchano-e  of 
the  seeds  of  plants  can  have  been  no  less  easy.     And 
that  human  beings  have  wandered  from  one  continent  to 
the  other,  we  are  able  to  conclude  from  the  circumstance 
that  to  tins  day  the  people  on  both  sides  are  not  only  ex- 
tremely  alike,  but  because  the  Asiatic  Tschukesen  con- 
tinually seek  a  market  in  America,  whilst  the  American 
Esqmmaux  not  unfrequently  extend  their  fishinc.  and 
hunting  excursions  into  Asia.    The  traditions  of  some  of 
the  races  of  N,,,b  American  Indians,  and  indeed  the 
hieroglyphic  chronicles  of  the  Mexicans,  point  to  this 
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4  NORTH-WEST  COAST  OF  AMERICA. 

north-western  comer  as  the  place  from  which  their  dis- 
persion and  wanderings  have  commenced. 

These  circumstances  make  it  probable  that  it  is  to 
Behring  Strait  we  must  look  for  the  first  Columbus, 
who  perhaps  paddled  across  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a 
tree ;  or  for  some  Noah,  who  in  a  rude  ark  carried  with 
him  from  west  to  east  the  seeds  of  organic  life.  But 
obviously  any  particulars  of  such  an  occurrence  are  as 
deeply  buried  in  historical  darkness  as  is  the  north  pole 
in  ice  and  snow. 

In  the  south-east  of  Asia  was  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  and  there  along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  old 
continent  are  the  seats  of  the  eariiest  civilisation  of  the 
worid,  the  realms  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  most  eastern  points  of  these  realms  ai'e  not  far 
removed  from  the  most  western  promontories  of  the 
American  coast.  They  extend,  it  may  be  said,  into 
waters  which  are  half  American. 

It  is  a  fact,  confirmed  by  all  circumnavigators  of  the 
globe,  that  Chinese  and  Japanese  vessels  caught  by 
storms  in  the  waters  of  Kamtschatka  have  at  times  been 
wrecked  on  the  Aleuten,  on  the  west  coast  of  America; 
shipwrecked  people  from  China  and  Japan  have  been 
found  by  the  Russians  in  the  north-east  of  Asia,  and  also 
by  the  Enghsh  in  tlie  north-west  of  America.  If  we 
consider  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  i)Vmbly  the 
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oldest  seafaring  people  in  the  globe,  that  they  knew  how 
to  build  large  vessels  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  per- 
haps were  even  acquainted  with  the  compass,  we  may 
then  readily  believe  that  from  the  eariiest  times  some  of 
their  ships  may  have  repeatedly  gone  to  pieces  on  the 
American  coasts,  and  that  individuals  of  these  nations 
were  the  first  at  least  to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  new 
world. 

It  seems,  therefore,  but  natural  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  actual  discovery  of  America  to  this 
western  side  of  the  countiy,  and  to  establish  such  a  fact 
in  the  history  of  civilisation.  But  nothing  in  confirma- 
tion of  it  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  China  and 
Japan.  The  learned  men  of  these  countries  appear  to 
have  had  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  great  continent 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea;  and  their  emperors  have 
never  undertaken,  nor  encouraged,  any  expedition  across 
the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of  discovery  or  conquest. 
There  exists  not  even  an  obscure  legend  or  tradition  of 
such  an  event. 

America,  so  to  speak,  turns  its  back,  its  least  inviting 
side,  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  that  side  the 
shores  are,  for  long  distances,  steep  and  without  har- 
bours. Massive  and  rude  mountains  extend  close  along 
the  coast  fine,  which  has  neither  fertile  plains,  nor  navi- 
gable rivers  falUng  into  the  sea.    Besides,  the  approach 
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of  the  two  continents  takes  place  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances  in  the  icy  north,  whilst,  in  the 
more  southern   districts   and  milder  climates,   the  two 
coasts  fly  off  from  one  another,  and  are  separated  by  a 
greater  desert  of  waters  than  are  any  other  countries  of 
the  globe.     All  her  beautiful  rivers,  her  fertile  meads, 
the  greater  number  of  her  most  inviting  harbours,  the 
new  world  displays  towards  the  east.     Thitherward  she 
stretches  out  her  arms,  she  opens  her  mouths;  in  this 
direction,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  she  turns 
her  full  face.     On  this  side,  moreover,  she  is  separated 
from  the  old  world  by  the  comparatively  narrow  valley 
of   the  Atlantic   Ocean,    and   her   entire   configuration 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  destined  her  to  receive  from 
this  direction  her  saviour,  or,  at  least,  her  conqueror. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  coasts  of  America  were  prepared 
by  natm-e  to  receive  the  impulse  of  universal  progi-ess 
from  the  east ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole 
surface  of  our  globe  is  adapted  for  the  march  of  civilisa- 
tion  from  east  to  west.     Both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  the  prevailing  and  regular  cm-rents  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, called  by  the  English  so  appropriately  the  "trade 
wmds,"  come  from  the  cast,  and  from  this  quarter,  also, 
the  prmcipal  currents  of   the   ocean  flow  towards  the 
west,  thus   necessitating   that   seeds,  and  animals,  and 
man,  should  fcuow  this  track  in  an  unceasing  course 
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like  that  of  the  sun  over  the  earth.  But  the  long  and 
tedious  march  of  civihsation  through  Asia  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  had  to  be  completed,  before  the  hand, 
which  America  stretched  out  to  the  east  to  meet  it,  could 
be  grasped. 

Following  the  course  of  civilisation,  from  its  ancient 
seats  in  India,  towards  the  west,  we  see  that  it  was  both 
slow  and  difficult,  until  at  length  it  reached  the  inner- 
most corner  of  the  MecUterranean,  of  that  remarkable 
sea,  which  may  be  called  the  cradle  of  European  navi- 
gation, and  the  point  of  departure  for  all  voyages  of 
discovery. 

Here,  at  a  point  where  two  arms  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  stretched  out 
towards  the  waters  of  the  iSIediterranean ;  where  three 
quarters  of  the  globe,  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia  meet, 
once  flourished  the  most  ancient  civilisation  of  Western 
Asia,  that  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Egyptians.     Of 
these  nations  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  pupils, 
and  through  them,  we,  too,  now  look  back  in  a  spirit  of 
reverence  to  those  ancient  teachers  of  the  human  race. 
Both  Egj'ptians  and  Phoenicians,  particularly  the  latter, 
became  by  degrees  bold  and  successful  navigators  and 
traders.     Their  earliest  maritime  enterprises  were  natu- 
rally in  the  waters  nearest  to  their  home,  in  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.    In  these  they  extended 
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their  voyages  from  cape  to  cape,  from  island  to  island, 
until,  as  their  knowledge  and  skill  increased,  they  ven- 
tured on  more  distant  discoveries.     Advancing  towards 
the  west,  and  towards  the  south,  in  the  first  direction, 
they  reached   the  great  gate,   which   they  called   the 
Pillars  of  Hercules— the  present  Straits  of  Gibraltar— 
and  in  the  other  direction  they  came  upon  another  re- 
markable narrow  passage,  called  at  the  present  day  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb— the  Gate  of  Death.   Long  may 
these  two  di-eaded  gates  have  formed  the  boundaries  of 
their  voyages.      But    they  were   passed   at   last,    and 
through  them  both  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  sailed 
into  the  great  oceans. 

In  the  childhood  of  navigation,  however,  all  voyages 
were  necessarily  coastwise,  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
once  passed,  two  water  tracks  presented  themselves,  one 
leading  northward  round  Hispania  to  Gallia,  Britannia, 
and  the  far  north ;  the  other,  along  the  African  conti- 
nent, towards  the  south.     The  Phoenicians,  on  emerging 
through  the  gates,  sailed  in  both  directions,  continuing 
their  discoveries  and  founding  colonies  on  either  sidet 
In  both  directions  they  reached  those  great  highways  to 
America  which  Nature  has  pointed  out.     That  to  the 
north,  leading  by  Britain  and  the  distant  Thule,  only 
a    few    degrees   of    longitude    from    Greenland    and 
America;   that  to  the  south,  passing  by  the   Canary 
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Islands.     It  has  been  even  handed  lown  to  us,  in  a  way 
not   altogether  unworthy  of  credence,   that   the   Phoe- 
nicians sailed  round  the  entire  coast  of  Africa.     Some 
authors,  indeed,  believe  that  such  a  circumnavigation  was 
accomplished  by  them  many  times.   If  this  were  the  case, 
it  becomes  almost  j^robablc  that  some  of  these  mariners 
may  have   been   carried   to  America   and  shipwrecked 
there.     Africa  extends   so   far  towards  the  west,  and 
South  America  advances  so  far  eastward,  that  the  ex- 
treme points  between  these  two  quarters  of  the  globe  are 
little  more  than  one  thousand  geographical  miles  apart. 
Moreover,  this  approach  of  the  two  countries  takes  place 
in  latitudes  where  both  wind  and  water  currents  lead 
almost  of  themselves  to  the  west. 

Traces  of  the  Phoenicians  in  America  are  believed  to 
have  been  discovered  by  late  investigators,  and  some 
there  are  who  even  assert  that  this  peoj^le  must  long 
have  carried  on  regular  commerce  with  the  Antilles  and 
Central  America.  The  investigations  on  this  remarkable 
point  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  That  the  Phoenicians  were  acquainted  with 
the  more  central  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  which  they  had 
often  reached,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact,  that 
the  prevaihng  calms,  and  the  extraordinary  and  far-ex- 
tending beds  of  seaweeds  in  those  regions,  were  known 
to  them. 
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Tlic  Greeks,  many  of  whose  towns  were  founded  by 
the  riia^nicians  und  Egyptians,  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of    these   old   masters   in   navigation.      In   their   little 
ai-chipelago,   sailing   from    island   to   island,   from   the 
coasts  of  Peloponnesus  to  those  of  Asia  Minor,   their 
marine,  like  that  of  their  predecessors,  grew  to  consi- 
derable  importance ;  and  from  the  innermost  recesses  of 
the   Mediterranean  they  gradually  extended  their  dis- 
coveries  and   their    trading    speculations   over   all   the 
waters  on  then-  side  of  the   Pillars  of  Hercules,   and, 
like  the  Phoenicians,  they  also  passed  beyond  them.   The 
names,  even,  of  the  Greek  sailors  who  ventured  upon 
the  great  ocean  are  known  to  this  day.     But  the  Greeks 
confined  themselves  for  the  most  part  to  the  inner  seas. 
Thus  the  saying  of  Pindar,  that  "  all  that  lay  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  was  hidden  by  the  gods  from 
wise  men  as  well   as   from  fools,"   became  proverbial. 
Such  an  extensive  commerce  as  the  Phoenicians  esta- 
bhshed-who  stand  alone  in  this  respect  in  ancient  his- 
tory—was unknown  to  the  Greeks.     Much  of  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  possessed  by  the  former  people  be- 
came lost  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  the  semi- 
Greek  Alexander.     The  Greeks   did   not   beheve   that 
Africa  was  a  peninsula  and  could  be  sailed  round,  and 
they  never  attempted  anytliing  of  the  kind.     Yet  they 
appear  to  have  preseiTed   some   traditions  of  the  dis- 
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coveries   of   the  Phoenicians.     They   spoke   of  certain 
islands  in  the  west,  which  they  called  the  Islands  of  tho 
Blessed,  and  which  we  now  believe  to  have  Ijeen  the 
Antilles  in  America,  known  to  have  been  visited  by  the 
Pha-nicians.    The  remarkable  and  unfortunately  too  ob- 
scure story  of  the  great  island  Atlantis  we  may  likewise 
take  to  have  been  handed  down  by  Eg;y-ptian  and  Phoe- 
nician sailors ;  or  i)erliaps  it  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  tho  product  of  the  speculations  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers.    It  was  not  unknown  to  the  latter   that   the 
inhabited  earth  was  not  a  flat  surface  floating  in  water, 
but  a  round  ball.     Pythagoras  taught  this  publicly  to 
his  scholars,  and  gave  as  a  proof  the  shadow  which  he 
had  observed  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
The  pliilosophers  even  made  calculations  of  the  size  of 
the  globe,  and  arrived  at  results  which  we  cannot  exactly 
call  false. 

If  it  was  known  to  tlie  Greek  philosophers  tliat  the 
earth  was  of  a  spherical  form,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  continent  with  M'liom  they  were  acquainted  were 
spread  out  around  the  superficies  of  this  globe  like  the 
leaves  of  a  chaplet,  they  must  naturally  have  been  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  consequence  of  such  knoMledfe,  and 
to  conclude  that  the  ocean  must  have  its  boundaries. 
They  must,  further,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
might  be  possible   for  bold   and   skilful   navigators  to 
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make  tlio  circuit  of  tlio  cartli ;  that  by  sailincr  t(3wards 
tho  west,  either  Asia  must  again  bo  reached,  or  other 
land  found  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.     This  was  the 
opinion  of  Plato,  who  has  handed  down  to  us  the  fable 
of  the  land  Atlantis,  dcscril)ing  it  with  many  romantic 
details,  and  stating  it  to  be  in  the  west.     lie  said,  more- 
over, that  it  was  ^a-eater  than  Africa  and  Europe  put 
together,  as  if  he  had  beheld  it  rising  up  in  the  distant 
horizon,  like  a  fata   morgana.     Tliis   land,  he   added, 
really  existed  once,  but  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  a 
great  revolution  of  the  earth ;  and  this  addition  of  Plato 
we  might  be  allowed  to  interpret  in  the  sense,  that  once 
the  great  continent  may  have  been  known  to  seamen, 
but  that  later,  when  the  old  Phoenician  spirit  of  adven- 
ture no  longer  existed,  this  knowledge  had  become  lost. 
That  the  Greeks  in  going  to  sea  did  not  follow  out  the 
hints  and  intimations  of  their  philosophers  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  of  this  people  being  much   more 
given   to  theoretical  speculations  than  to  venturesome 
undertakings  in  navigation.     They  said,  or  they  thought, 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  sail  round  the  world,  if  only 
in  tlie  west  ^  he  sea  had  not  been  transformed  into  a  great 
morass,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  Atlantis;  if 
only  in  the  north,  in  consequence  of  the  cold,  the  waters 
were  not  so  thick;  and  if  in  the  south  the  heat  did  not 
cause  everything  to  melt,  or  break  out  into  flames. 
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The  most  distant  voyages  of  tho  Greeks  for  tlic  pur- 
pose of  geographical  discovery  were  undertaken    from 
their  colony  Massilia  (Marseilles),  in  tho  western  basin  of 
tho  Mediterranean.     Tho  celebrated  Marseilles   trader 
and  mariner,  Pytheas,  sailed  far  towards  the  north,  pass- 
ing by  Great  Britain  and  Scotland,  and  roachinir  tho 
distant  Thule,  which  some  take  to  have  been  Iceland, 
but  others  believe  to  hnvo  been  the  Shetland  Islands. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  this  Pytheas  was  on  the 
right  way  to  the  discovery  of  America,  from  the  most 
eastern  extremities  of  which  he  was  only  a  few  degrees 
of  longitude  removed  when  at  Iceland  or  the  Shetland 
Islands.    But  Pytheas  believed  it  to  be  impossible  to 
sail  any  farther,  and  for  many  centuries  after  his  time 
the  celebrated  name  of  Thule  continued  to  designate  the 
extremest  land  to  the  north-west  which  could  possibly  be 
reached. 

In  those  times,  when  the  art  of  printing  was  yet  un- 
discovered; when  there  was  no  diffusion  of  scientific 
knowledge,  no  universal  literature,  no  Christian  religion 
binding  peoj^les  together ;  when  that  which  is  now  taucrht 
to  every  child  was  presei-ved  as  a  mysterious  revelation 
in  esoteric  societies ;  when  each  people  progressed  for  it- 
self, and  jealously  guarded  its  discoveries  from  strangers—. 
m  such  times  it  is  conceivable  that  the  sciences  often  put 
forth  blossoms,  and  again  languished  and  decayed,  since 
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each  people,  so  to  say,  had  to  recommence  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  to  toil  through  the  circuit  of  its  predecessors. 

When,  therefore,  the  Greeks  were  at  length  succeeded 
by  the  Komans,  the  latter,  in  respect  to  geograpliical 
hiowledge,  inherited  but  little  from  the  former.     In  the 
beginning  they  knew  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  tlieir 
little  Campagna,  and,  starting  from  this,  bit  by  bit  they 
conquered  the  waole  of  Italy,  and  in  the  end  all  the  sea- 
board of  the  Mediterranean.     At  a  later   period   they 
learnt  navigation  from  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks, 
the  models  of  whose  ships  they  imitated.     Like  these 
latter,  the  Romans,  too,  were  afraid  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  the  vast  waves  beyond.     Like  their  prede- 
cessors, also,  they  at  length  passed  on  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  again  making  discoveries  on  all  sides  which  to 
them  were  new,  although  they  had  been  made  b}-  others 
before.     When  in  the  Atlantic,  the  coasts  of  Morocco, 
Spain,   and   Gaul   had   become   known    to   them,  they 
sailed  over  to  Britain  under  Ca.\sar.    Of  his  countrymen 
he  ^vas  the  first  who  took  it  for  a  large  island,  which 
others  denied,  believing  that  Britain  was  joined  to  other 
lands  in  the  north.     At  lengtli,  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  the  Roman  general  Agrlcola  sent  a  fleet 
to  the  north,  which  sailed   round   the   entire  coast  of 
Britain,  subdued  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  saw  from  afar 
the  distant  Thule. 
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The  Komans  were  soldiers  and  statesmen.   They  cared 
only  to  know  as  much  of  the  world  as  they  could  rule, 
and  their  empire  they  called  OrMs  Terrarum.     But  this 
circle  of  land  was  thoroughly  known  to  them,  and  they 
connected  it  by  a  wonderful  and  colossal  network  of 
roads.     They  made  far  better  discoveries  in  the  interior 
of  their  territories,  and  described  them  with  more  exact- 
ness, than  had  been  done  by  their  predecessors,  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Greeks ;  for  these  latter  had  confined  them- 
selves principally  to  the  coast  lines.     The  Romans  took 
little  notice  of  that  which  they  could  not  hold  within  the 
confines  of  their  empire,  and  they  paid  little  attention  to 
the  Egyptian  and  Greek  myths  of  the  Island  of  the 
Blessed,  the  Atlantis,  and  the  lands  in  the  west.     Their 
authors  do  but  repeat  the  old  traditions  they  had  received 
from  the  Greeks.   Virgil  had  heard  of  an  Atlantic  land, 
which  lay  somewhere  beyond  the  known  world ;  Tibullus 
of  another  world  in  the  ocean,  the  other  half  of  our 
globe.     Another  Roman  poet  speaks  of  new  worlds,  to 
the  knowledge  of  which  the  sea  was  the  only  obstacle. 
Strabo  even  says  that  there  was  no  other  impediment  to 
a  voyage  from  Spain  to  India  than  the  excessive  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  prophetic  Spaniard  Seneca 
speaks  in  a  similar  way  in  his  celebrated  verses : 


"  Venient  annis  secula  seris 
Quibus  oceauus  vincula  reruui,"  &c. 
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"  111  later  years  ages  shall  come,  in  which  Oceanus  may 
unloose  the  bonds  of  things,  and  a  vast  land  may  lie  ex- 
posed, and  Typhis  may  discover  new  worlds ;  and  there 
may  no  longer  be  an  ultima  Thule  on  earth." 

This  remarkable  prophecy  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  chorus  in  the  well-known  drama  "J^Iedea."     Per- 
haps Seneca  derived  his  inspiration  from  reading  the 
speculations  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Egyptians.     Perhaps 
he  had  heard  of  some  other  extraordinary  occurrences  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans — occuiTences  which  one  might 
almost  look  upon  as  a  lifting  of  the  veil  which  concealed 
distant  countries,  and  as  hints  and  greetings  sent  over  by 
them  to  Europe.     One  of  these  occurrences,  which  took 
place  not  long  before  Seneca's  time,  appears  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Eomans,  and  is  spoken  of 
by  several  of  their  authors.     In  the  time  when  Metellus 
Celox  was  proconsul  in  Gaul,  there  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  Northern  Germany  a  number  of  strange  men  of 
a  copper-brown  cobur,  who  were  supposed  to  have  come 
from  India.     They  had  been  shipwrecked  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and,  being  looked  upon  as  great 
curiosities,  they  were  sent  by  a  German  prince  as  a 
present  to  the  above-named  Roman  governor.     These 
strangers  were  taken  for  Indians  who   had  been  cast 
away  and  carried  round  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Scandi- 
navia to  Germany.    We  know  nothing  more  of  these 
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people ;  we  know  not  what  became  of  them,  whether 
they  Hved  long,  nor  whether  any  attempt  was  made  to 
find  out  frcrm  themselves  whence  they  came.  If  any 
attempt  of  this  nature  were  made,  it  is  just  possible  that 
these  strangers  may  have  learnt  a  little  Latin,  and  that, 
in  that  case,  the  Eomans  may  have  obtained  from  them 
some  knowledge  of  the  land  in  the  west— in  fact,  of 
America. 

However  probable  it  may  have  seemed  to  the  ancients, 
who  did  not  know  how  far  Europe  and  Asia  extend 
northward,  that  these  men  should  have  been  of  Indian 
origin,  yet  to  us  who  know  the  difficulties  of  a  voyage 
round  the  Asiatic  continent,  such  a  supposition  can  only 
appear  entirely  erroneous.     These  strange  men,  having 
no  resemblance  to  any  of  the   inhabitants  of  Europe 
known  to  the  Romans,  were  no  doubt  Americans,  pro- 
bably Esquimaux.     It  is  on  record,  too,  that  during  the 
middle  ages,  natives  of  Greenland  and  other  barbarians 
have  been  more  than  once  carried  by  winds  and  oceanic 
currents  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  wrecked  on  the 
coasts  of  England  and  Norway,  perhaps  likewise  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Elbe  or  Weser.     Indeed,  it  may  be  said, 
that  at  no  period  of  history  has  America  failed  to  send 
across  to  our  forefathers  certain  hints  of  her  where- 
abouts.    The  inhabitants  of  Eui'ope,  however,  have  not 
always  been  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  understand  and 
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profit  by  such  intimations.     Ever  since  the  clays  of  cre- 
ation, the  great  rotatory  stream  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
has  flowed  from  the  coasts  of  Africa  to  those- of  America, 
accompanied  in  its  progress  by  the  trade  winds.     In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  this  great  current  is  broken,  and  it  then 
turns   northwards   along  the    coasts   of  America.     At 
Newfoundland  it  bends  round  to  the   east,  and,  con- 
tinuing in  this  direction,  it  is  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Norway.     At  all  times  this 
remarkable  stream  has  carried  A^■itll  it  cocoa-nuts,  seeds, 
trmiks  of  trees,  carved  woods,  and  other  things  from 
the  new  world,  and  cast  them  on  the  shores  of  Euro- 
pean lands.     Cocoa-nuts,  in  a  state  fit  to  be  eaten,  have 
been  picked  up  on  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  and  in  Iceland, 
Scotland,  and  Nonvay,  American  wood  has  been  fished 
up  and  used  in  the  building  of  ships  and  houses. 

Moreover,  the  winds  which  come  from  America  have 
at  all  tunes  held  in  their  loftiest  cm-rents,  and  earned 
over  to  us,  that  remarkable  dust  which  they  sweep  up 
from  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  or  from  the  arid  pampas 
of  South  America.  This  dust  has  been  deposited  on 
the  north  coasts  of  Africa,  on  the  Pyi-enees,  and  even 
on  the  snow-fields  of  our  Alps ;  and  in  it,  in  our  days, 
a  German  natural  philosopher  has  discovered  atoms  of 
American  soil,  of  Brazilian  rocks,  and  thousands  of  the 
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small  light  bodies  of  microscopic  animals  from  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco. 

Just  as  the  minute  bodies  of  these  animals  have  been 
earned  over  to  us,  have  we  also  been  visited  from  time 
munemorial  by  denizens   of  the   deep   from  America. 
Whales  and  other  far-roving  fishes,  and  shoals  of  her- 
rmgs,  have  ever  gone  backwards  and  forwards  between 
America  and  Europe.    If  we  reflect  upon  this  interest- 
mg  exchange  of  Nature's  products  in  all  times-for  it 
may  be  said  that  Nature  has  long,  long  ago  established 
her  never-ceasing  noiseless  commerce  between  the  old 
world  and  the  „ew-we  may  ventm-e  to  assert  that  the 
people  of  Europe  have  long  eaten  of  the  fruits  and 
fishes  of  America,  have  been  covered  by  American  dust, 
have  used  American  wood  for  building  purposes,  and 
have  even  now  and  then  shaken  hands  with  natives  of 
America,  before  it  was  proved  to  them  that  such  a 
country  existed. 

After  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  times  of 
the  so-called  migration  of  nations,  thick  dai-kness  spread 
over  those  ancient  seats  of  civilisation,  the  fair  regions 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Europe.  The  Roman  towns,  the  L 
tenng  seats  of  knowledge,  were  destroyed.  The  annals 
of  Greek  and  Soman  history  became  lost  in  pait,  and 
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what  remained  but  few  could  read,  and  fewer  under- 
stand.    The  whole  of  that  orMs  terrarum  which   the 
Romans   had  civilised  was   broken   up   into   numerous 
small  states  but  slightly  connected,  and  amongst  which 
peaceful  intercourse    either  ceased  altogether,   or  was 
greatly  impeded.     Under  these  circumstances,  voyages 
of  discovery,  an  extension  of  the  geographical  horizon, 
could  no  longer  be  thought  of.     That  knowledge  of  the 
globe  which  mankind  had  possessed,  became  lost,  and  to 
such  an  extent,  that  belief  in  the  spherical  form  of  the 
earth  entirely  ceased.    Not  only  the  common  man,  tied 
to  the  clod  of  earth  on  which  he  stood,  but  likewise  the 
instructors  of  the  many,  the  men  who  were  looked  up  to 
as  oracles,  taught  and  believed  that  the  worid— that  is, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe— was  a  four-cornered  flat  sur- 
face of  earth,  swimming  in  a  boundless  ocean.  And  that 
there  are  no  antipodes  the  first  Christian  writers,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  caused  to  be  admitted  amongst 
their  dogmas  and  made  an  article  of  faith.     Even  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Hellenic 
race,  were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
stream  of  wandering  barbarians,  who,  both  to  the  north 
and  the  south,  continually  passed  along  the  confines  of 
their   dominions,  and,   indeed,  occasionally  under  the 
walls  of  their  city.     The  physical  energies  of  these  By- 
zantines were  entirely  devoted  to  the  defence  of  their 
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ever-nan-owing  empire,  whilst  their  intellectual  powers 
were  occupied  with  iDliilosophical  sophisms  and  religious 
quarrels,  which  they  eagerly  carried  on  in  their  isolated 
capital.  For  them  the  world  without  was  full  of  storms 
and  horrors;  and  of  all  the  trades,  or  arts  and  sciences, 
navigation,  voyages  of  discovery,  and  geography  were 
the  last  things  they  thought  of  promoting. 

Far  more  distinguished  in  these  respects  were  the  con- 
temporaries and  rivals  of  the  Byzantines,  the  Arabs,  the 
inspired  followers  of  Mahomet.  Scarcely  had  this  ener- 
getic and  lively  people  received  from  their  Prophet  the 
mission  to  subdue  and  convert  the  world,  scarcely  had 
they  begun  to  fulfil  this  mission  by  a  series  of  rapid 
conquests  tending  to  establish  universal  rule,  than  they 
commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  particularly 
astronomy  and  its  sister  science,  cosmology,  with  a  zeal 
beyond  all  parallel. 

As  conquerors  and  merchants,  they  penetrated  far  into 
Africa  and  Asia  :  in  the  first  quarter,  much  farther  than 
the  Carthaginians  had  done;  in  the  latter,  farther  than 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Eomans.  In  the  east  they 
extended  their  explorations  and  conquests  to  the  islands 
beyond  India,  and  to  the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
China.  To  the  west— in  Morocco,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
■—they  reached  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Their 
mariners  sailed  along  the  entire  coast  lines  of  these  far- 
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apart  countries.  Their  gco^apliers  gave  descriptions  of 
them,  and  with  far  more  circumspection,  and  with  a  more 
correct  conception  of  the  connexion  of  the  whole,  than 
did  at  that  time  the  descendants  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Eomans.  Indeed,  it  was  not  the  latter,  but  the  Arabs, 
who,  from  amidst  the  general  destruction,  rescued  the 
writings  of  Ptolemy,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  so  many  other 
thinkers  and  naturalists,  and  who  commenced  their  own 
intellectual  work  where  that  of  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
ceased. 

One  of  their  great  conquerors,  on  reaching  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic,  plunged  on  horseback  into  the  breakers, 
and  gave  loud  utterance  to  his  desire  for  further  con- 
quests on  the  other  side  the  waters.  And,  in  reality,  it 
seems  that  Arab  seamen,  if  they  did  not  actually  reach 
America,  yet  succeeded  in  penetrating  far  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Arabian  historians  relate,  amongst  other  things, 
that  in  Lisbon  a  society  of  mariners  once  existed,  who 
called  themselves  the  "Almagnirin,"  or  "The  Roving 
Brothers."  Eight  of  these  Almagrurin,  it  is  said,  in- 
spired by  the  romantic  desire  of  discovery,  sailed  forth 
in  a  vessel  well  appointed  and  provisioned,  having  sworn 
to  steer  towards  the  west,  and  not  to  return  un'til  they 
had  penetrated  into  the  farthermost  corners  of  tlie  sea 
of  darkness  (the  Atlantic  Ocean).     After  a  passage  of 
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thirty-eight  days  they  arrived  at  an  inhabited  island, 
which  they  called  Gana,  or  the  Sheep  Island.  From  this, 
the  farthest  of  the  western  islands,  they  turned  back, 
and  reached  Lisbon  in  safety. 

It  was  the  Arabs,  likewise,  who  were  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  sugar-cane  and  other  southern  fruits  into  Spain, 
from  Avhence  they  were   subsequently  transplanted  to 
America.     Gunpowder,  too,  Avith  which  tlie  Spaniards 
aftei-A^-ards  so  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  America,  was 
first  used  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  by  the  Moors.     They 
also  taught  the  use  of  the  compass,  and  through  them  a 
knowledge  of    astronomy  became  diffused  through  the 
country.     Indeed,  they  were  the  first  to  cultivate  the 
study  of  the  ancient  authors,  from  whose  works,  at  a 
later  period,  Columbus  and  his  contemporaries  derived 
their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  world,  connecting  them 
with  former  views.    And  thus  the  Arabs  have,  directly  as 
well  as  indirectly,  in  more  ways  than  one,  prepared  the 
discovery  of  America  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  time  when  Arabian  intelligence  and  power  most 
flourished  coincides  with  that  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Great  and  his  immediate  followers.  At  that  time  all 
the  countries  from  India  to  Spain  were  under  the  sway 
of  the  Arabs.  At  that  period  all  the  districts  from 
Bokhara  to  Fez  and  ^lorocco  may  be  said  to  have  been 
filled  with  Arabs,  who,  as  warriors,  and  also  as  xreo- 
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raphe™   and   natnmli.sts,   wore    comtantly   travellh,. 
about.     At  that  time,  too,  the  sea,  fro.n  Java  and 
Sumatra  to  the  Pillars  of  Ilcreulos  were  ploughed  by 
the-ships  and  war-fleets  of  ,ho  Arabs.     And  just  at  this 
penod,  ,vhen  this  colossal  picture  of  Arabian  greatness 
was  exhibited  in  the  south,  another  people  in  the  north, 
lutherto  scarcely  heard  of,  began  to  display  an  almost 
marvellous  power  at  sea,  and  to  acquire  a  far-e.xtend- 
ing  rule  over  the  ocean.    I  aliude  to  the  Nomans,  a 
people  of  Gennanie  origin,  to  whom  ,vo  .are  now  the 
mo«,  bound  to  devote  some  .attention,  since  they  come 
before  us  in  authentic  history  as  the  first  to  discover 
America. 

From  the  time  when  Scandinavia  was  first  peopled,  the 
stenle  character  of  the  country  forced  the  inhabitants  to 
look  to  the  sea,  abounding  in  fish,  as  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  existence.  Our  earliest  records,  therefore 
of  th.at  people  speak  of  fishermen  and  of  flotillas  of  w.-u-' 
But  for  a  long  time  the  Seandin.avians  confined  them- 
selves  to  the  neighhom-hood  of  their  o™  coasts  and  bays. 
That  at  the  period  I  .am  speaking  of-when  the  Arabs 
flounshed,   and   Charlemagne   reigned-they  suddenly 
began  to  swarm  like  bees,  is  proKably  i„  part  owing  to 
the  spread  of  Christianity  .and  civilisation  so  f.ar-  north 
Everywhere  we  see  th<at,  before  either  Christianity  or 
cmhsahon  were  introduced  .amongst  a  barb.arous  people, 
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they  were  preceded  by  storms,  like  the  advent  of  spring-. 
After  the  conquest  of  tlie  Saxons,  under  the  a-cris  of 
Charles  the  Great,  tlie  German  empire  began  to  acquire 
form  and  consolidation,  and  the  Danes  were  conse- 
quently soon  hard  pressed  on  their  southeni  frontier. 
This  impulse  to  union  in  Germany  extended  also  to 
other  countries,  and  had  an  influence  in  unitino-  the 
Danes  and  the  nations  farther  north. 

Hitherto  the  Normans  had  been  scattered,  living  under 
the  rule  of  separate  chiefs.  But  soon  a  royal  leadership 
was  established,  and  this  kingly  family  became  converted 
to  Christianity.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  step 
was,  that  it  led  to  frequent  conflicts  with  the  old  and 
powerful  chiefs.  And  these  conflicts  lasted  many  cen- 
turies, until  at  length  an  organised  and  regular  system  of 
government  took  root.  The  discontented,  however— those 
to  whom  the  new  order  of  things  was  hateful,  and  who 
were  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  old  religion  of  Odin 
■—took  to  their  ships,  and  sailed  forth  into  the  worid  to 
seek  for  themselves  new  homes. 

Amongst  such-like  adventurers  and  discontented  Nor- 
man chiefs  we  may,  for  instance,  count  the  Eurics,  the 
founders  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  Rollo,  who  esta- 
blished the  dukedom  of  Normandy  in  France.  One  of 
these  chiefs,  too,  it  was  who  founded  the  Norman  rule  in 
England.    Others  again,  departing  from  Russia,  entered 
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into  the  service  of  the  By^antiao  emperor  as  his  body 
and  prtctorian  guards. 

The  No-mans,  moreover,  eoming  fern  the  west,  crept 
through  the  Pillar.  „f  Hercules,  and  entered  thus  into 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.    This  was 
.     a  novel  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  world.     From 
the  times  of  the   Egyptians  and  Pha=nieians  down  to 
those  of  the  Normans,  the  basin  of  the  Meditemnean 
had  been,  as  it  were,  the  nursery  for  seamen;  and  all 
naval  expeditions  had  been  from  east  to  west,  cautiously 
passmg  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  as  through  a 
natural  western  portal.     The  Normans  were  the  first  to 
reverse   this  order  of  things.      The  great  ocean  had 
now,  for  the  first  time,  been  seen  enlivened  by  ships, 
and  many  of  them  sailing  from  that  direction  east- 
Wards. 

It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Norman  navy,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the 
growth  of  whose  fleets  was  in  narrow  waters,  and  be- 
tween small  islands,  that,  from  its  first  starting  into  life 
It  displayed  its  courage  on  the  great  ocean.     No  sooner 
had  the  Normans  sailed  .aw.ay  from  the  coasts  of  their 
fatherland,  than  they  were  rocked  on  the  billows  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  they  were  thus,  of  necessity,  led  to 
acquire  those  qualities  and  that  skill  which  voya.-es  in 
such  waters  demanded.     How  a  people  possessed  rf  so 
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little  knowledge,  knowing  nothing  of  astronomy  and  the 
compass,  managed  to  put  to  sea  in  their  small  and  fragile 
vessels,  is  for  us  in  many  respects  an  enigma.     But  wo 
must  presume  that,  by  their  carefid  observation  of  Na- 
ture,  their  constant    practice,    and    their    indomitable 
courage,  they  became  qualified  for  distant  expedition,^, 
almost  as  well  as  seamen  of  the  present  day  are  qualified 
by  large  theoretical  knowledge  and  perfected  art.     As  avc 
see  in  the  Normans  the  first  genuine  children  of  the 
ocean,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  they  were 
likewise  the  first  real  discoverers  of  America,  to  which 
they  were  led  by  a  very  remarkable  chain  of  penhisulas 
and  islands.     In  the  north-west  our  two  continents  are 
brought,  as  we  have  already  said,  into  neighbour]  lood. 
After  the  Normans  had  conquered  and  settled  in  (^reat 
Britain,  and  especially  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  neighbouring  Shetlaml  and  Faroe  Islands 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

When  the  lofty  volcanic  mountains  of  Iceland  are  in 
a  state  of  eruption,  they  are  visible  to  a  great  distance  at 
sea.  The  ashes  which  they  eject  even  cover  the  islands, 
and  are  carried  as  far  as  Scotland.  To  a  people,  there- 
fore, in  possession  of  Scotland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  the 
existence  of  Iceland  could  not  long  remain  hidden,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  it  was 
discovered  and  peopled.  More  than  a  centmy  afterwards, 
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an  Icelander,  of  Norman  descent,  v/nose  name  was  Gun- 
biorn,  was  driven  by  storms  towards  the  west.     He  re- 
tui-ned  to  his  home,  and  spoke  of  land  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  been  carried.     One  of 
his  countrymen,  whose  misdeeds  had  earned  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  Friedlos  (the  Eestless  One)— (whose  proper 
name,  however,  was  Eireck  Randa,  or  Eric  the  Red)— 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  desire  of  con- 
quest and  plunder,  sailed  forth  to  look  for  Gunbiom's 
land,  and  steered  towards  the  west.    Instead  of  a  com- 
pass, he  took  on  board  with  him  a  number  of  crows,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  cast  one  of  these  birds  into  the  air 
to  see  whether  its  powers  of  vision  or  instinct  would  lead 
it  to  land,  and  thus  guide  him  to  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
tinent in  the  west.     He  landed  at  length  on  the  south 
point  of  a  country,  to  which,  on  account  of  its  green 
meadoAvs,  he  gave  the  name  of  Greenland. 

This  Eric,  surnamed  the  Red,  passed  the  winter  in 
Greenland.  On  his  return,  both  in  Iceland  and  Norway, 
he  sang  the  praises  of  the  new  country,  and  soon  a  large 
number  of  discontented  men  were  found  ready  to  emi- 
grate and  settle  in  Greenland,  and  to  form  there  a  new 
kingdom  under  Eric's  rule.  In  a  country  resembling 
in  so  many  respects  that  of  their  birth,  and  which  has 
been,  consequently,  called  the  American  Scandmavia,  the 
Normans  naturally  felt  themselves  quite  at  home.   Cliffs 
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and  fiords  full  of  fish  tliey  found  there,  as  in  Norway ; 
and  wild  romantic  clefts  in  the  rocks,  with  patches  of  pas- 
ture land  between,  as  in  Scandinavia.  They  carried  over 
cattle,  built  houses ;  they  fished  and  sailed,  both  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
extent  and  the  capabilities  of  the  coasts.  That  one  or 
other  of  these  Normans  should  have  been  carried  far  to 
the  west  by  the  north-easterly  winds  which  prevail  in 
those  regions,  we  may  consider  to  have  been  inevitable. 
The  first  to  whom  this  happened  was  Biorn,  the  son  of 
Heriulf,  as  he  w^as  following  his  father  to  Greenland. 
In  his  search  for  that  country  he  got  far  out  of  his  way 
to  the  west,  and  for  a  long  time  he  sailed  down  the  coast 
of  a  large  tract  of  land.  We  possess  an  account  of  this 
unintentional  voyage  of  Biorn,  so  minute  that  we  are 
able  to  derive  from  it  the  conviction  that  he  sailed  down 
the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Canada ;  and  we  are,  conse- 
quently, bound  to  consider  this  Norman  chief  as  the  first 
actual  discoverer  of  the  North  American  continent. 

At  last  Biorn  found  his  way  back  to  Greenland,  and 
he  told  his  countrymen  of  his  discovery.  One  of  them, 
named  Leif,  the  son  of  that  Eric  who  was  the  first  to 
discover  Greenland,  hearing  of  Biorn's  report,  determined 
to  sail  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  examine  for  himself 
the  new  country.  He  purchased  Biorn's  ship,  manned 
it,  and  steered  south-west.  He  came  to  a  country,  w^hich. 
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on  account  of  its   rocky  coasts  and  valleys,  lie   called 
"Helluland'W.  ..  the  land  of  rocks.  It  is  noAv  supposed 
that  this  was  Newfoundland.     From  thence  he  and  his 
followers  sailed  farther  to  the  west  and  south,  and,  after 
a  voyage  of  many  days,  he  again  met  with  land,  which 
resembled  the  first,  but  was  more  wooded.     He  called  it, 
therefore,  "  Markland'W.  e.  the  land  of  the  woods.     It 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  Nova  Scotia  of  the  present 
day.     Again  Leif,  the   son   of  Eric,  put   to   sea,  and 
sailing  round  a  vast  cape,  he  cast  anchor  on  the  other 
side  in  a  great  bay.     As  the  year  was  just  coming  to  a 
close  (it  was  the  year  1000)  he  commenced  building  and 
making  a  settlement,  which  received  the  name  of  "  Leif's 
Budin"  (Leif's  Booths).   Here  he  wintered,  making  many 
distant  excursions  for  the  sake  of  hunting,  or  of  discovery. 
One  of  Leif's  companions,  a  man  named  Tyrker,  a  native 
of  Lower  Saxony,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  wa^ 
one  day  found  to  be  missing.     Search  was  made  for  him 
in  vain,  and  he  was  given  ap  for  lost.     He  was  seen 
again  one  evening,  however,  emerging  from  a  wood,  and 
holding  up  something  triumphantly  in  his  hands.     As 
he  drew  near,  his  friends  asked  him  what  he  had  got. 
"Grapes!  grapes!"  he  cried  out,  pleasure  almost  choking 
his  utterance.     "He  knew  them  well,"  he  added,  "for 
they  grew  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  his  German 
fatherland."    This  incident  induced  Leif  to  call  the 
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country  ^'Vinland"  (Wineland).  It  is  now  supposed 
that  this  name  was  applied  in  especial  to  the  coast  of 
Khode  Island,  and  in  a  more  general  way  to  the  whole 
southern  part  of  New  England. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Leif  busied  him- 
self with  cutting  down  trees,  and,  loading  his  ship  with 
timber  for  Greenland,  he  sailed  back  to  the  north. 

On  his  arrival  in  Greenland,  Leif  gave  such  a  favour- 
able account  of  the  lands  which  he  had  visited  in  the 
south-west,  that  the  following  year  several  new  expedi- 
tions to  Vinland  were  undertaken.  The  Normans  now 
became  permanently  settled  in  this  new  country,  and 
they  spread  themselves  out  in  it  farther  and  farther. 
After  their  conversion  to  Christianity  they  built  churches 
and  founded  monasteries,  and  at  their  farms,  which  in 
course  of  time  extended  upwards  of  four  hundred  geogra- 
phical miles,  principally  along  the  western  coast,  they 
occupied  themselves  with  the  breeding  of  cattle,  hunting, 
and  fishing.  An  unmterrupted  intercourse  was  kept  up 
with  the  mother  countries,  Norway  and  Iceland,  and  from 
them  they  received  new  immigrants  and  necessaries.  Ex- 
cursions were  likewise  frequently  repeated  in  a  south- 
westerly du-ection,  and  much  extended. 

Most  wonderful  does  it  appear  to  us  that  these  northern 
regions  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  should  so  long  have 
continued  to  be  the  centres  from  which  the  Normans 
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departed  on  excursions  to  the  west  and  to  the  south,  and 
that  this  people,  on  the  discoveiy  of  America,  should  not 
have  abandoned  their  cold  and  sterile  countries  to  settle 
for  good  in  milder  climates.     We  can  understand  that 
our  Avhalers  should  quit  our  harbours  in  the  summer,  to 
contend  for  a  few  months  against  the  Polar  storms  and 
the  monsters  of  the  deep,  for  they  leave  behind  them 
comfortable  winter  quarters,  to  which  they  hope  to  return 
in  the  autumn.     But  that  a  people  should  make  its  home 
in  the  land  of  the  Polar  bears,  and  only  quit  it  at  times 
by  way  of  summer  excursions  to  the  warm  districts  of  the 
vine,  is  a  phenomenon  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  history 
of  the  Scandina\ians,  those  genuine  children  of  the  north. 
Some  even  believe  that  the  Normans  extended  their  ex- 
cursions as  far  as  Florida,  and  that  this  part  of  America 
was  not  unknown  to  them.     There  are   authors,  even 
Danes,  who  have  gone  still  further  in  their  bold  specula- 
tions, and  who  have  pronounced  the  opinion  that  the 
bearded  white-skinned  men,  of  whom  the  Spaniards  heard 
from  the  Peruvians,  were  descendants  of  the  Normans. 
These  white  men  were  said  to  have  resided  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  to  have  introduced  there  order,  laws, 
and  civilisation.    A  people  in  Central  America,  too,  have 
been  found  venerating  a  god,  «  Wotan ; "  and  this  name 
and  worship  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Normans  and  their  deity,  Odin  or  Wodan. 
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We  can  trace  the  Norman  settlements  in  Greenland 
during  three  centuries.  Probably  thus  long  may  excur- 
sions to  America  have  continued.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
markable discovery  of  this  land  in  the  end  became  lost, 
without  further  benefit  to  the  world  or  to  science.  The 
Greenland  colonies  gradually  declined,  probably  as  much 
in  consequence  of  the  epidemic  diseases  which  spread 
from  Europe  to  that  country  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
as  of  the  disastrous  conflicts  with  the  natives.  Nothino- 
remained  of  the  Normans  but  their  graves,  a  few  ruins 
of  churches,  some  runic  stones,  and  those  laconic  and 
life-like  traditions,  sketched  in  so  masterly  a  manner  in 
the  annals  of  Iceland. 

And  in  the  annals  of  another  northern  people,  in  those 
of  the  Welsh,  mention  is  also  made  of  an  expedition 
to  the  far  west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  looks  very 
like  a  discoveiy  of  America,  and  which  appears  to  have 
followed  the  enteriDrises  of  the  Normans,  or  to  have  been 
contemporaneous,  perhaps,  in  connexion  with  them. 

After  the  death  of  Owen  Guyneth,  the  ruler  of  North 
Wales -so  say  the  chronicles  of  that  country— his  sons 
quarrelled  about  the  succession  to  his  dominions,  and 
their  contests  lasted  many  years.  One  of  these  princes, 
named  Madoc,  who  probably  was  vanquished,  quitted  his 
home,  took  to  sea  with  his  followers,  and  sailed  towards 
the  west  in  search  of  adventures  and  wealth.    He  left 
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Ireland  far  behind  him  to  the  north  and  east,  and  amvcd 
at  a  large  and  unknoAvn  country  in  the  west.  He  found 
his  way  back  over  the  waters,  and  on  his  return  he  spoke 
of  the  smiling  and  fertile  districts  he  had  seen,  mocking 
his  countrj-men  for  their  contests  about  such  poor  naked 
rocks  as  Wales  possessed.  He  then  built  a  great  number 
of  vessels,  and  taking  as  many  people,  women  as  well  as 
men,  on  board  as  were  willing  to  live  in  peace,  he  sailed 
again  to  the  west,  to  the  great  countiy  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. There  he  is  said  to  have  settled  do^vn,  and  later 
to  have  returned  to  Britain  with  ten  ships  to  fetch  fresh 
emigrants.  After  this  nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 
But  in  Wales  old  songs  have  been  preserved  by  the 
people  in  honour  of  the  princely  ocean  sailor. 

Attempts  have  been  made  of  late  to  find  out  in  what 
part  of  America  this  Welsh  prince  formed  his  settlement. 
Because  Ireland  was  left  so  far  to  the  north  in  his  vovaojes, 

it  has  been  supposed  that  in  the  West  Indies,  or  some- 
where about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  traces  of  him  must  be 
sought  for.  Some  have  believed  that  the  wooden  crosses, 
which  the  Spaniards  found  erected  on  the  coast  of 
Yucatan,  and  which  were  held  in  veneration  by  the 
natives,  must  have  been  introduced  by  these  British 
Christians.  Others,  again,  are  of  opinion  that  they  may 
have  landed  in  Florida,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mouths  of  the  ]\Iississippi,  and  even  fancy  they  have  dis- 
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covered  traces  of  the  "VYelsli  language,  and  of  Welsh 
blood  in  the  Indians  of  that  district. 

An  American  \mter  of  the  present  day  has  even  taken 
the  trouble  to  show  that  the  traditions  and  the  language 
of  the  so-called  Mandan  Indians,  who  now  dwell  in 
Central  Missouri,  prove  them  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  followers  of  Prince  Madoc.  Indeed,  many  have 
found  these  Welsh  wanderers  again  in  one  of  the 
most  remote  tribes  to  the  far  west  in  California.  In 
consequence  of  the  supposed  discovery  of  traces  of 
Madoc's  Welsh,  spread  so  extensively  tlu'oughout  the 
whole  of  America,  an  Englishman  has  proposed  that  the 
new  world  should  not  be  named,  as  at  present,  after 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  nor  called  Columbia,  after  Columbus, 
but  rather  "Madocia,"  after  Prince  Madoc. 

Another  oceanic  fable,  resembhng  the  tradition  of 
Prince  Madoc,  is  that  of  "the  island  of  the  seven  cities," 
which  had  its  origin  in  Portugal.  According  to  this 
story,  when  King  Roderick  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs 
at  Guadalete,  and  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  was  overrun 
by  them,  six  Christian  bishops,  with  the  Bish6p  of  Porto 
at  their  head,  fled  on  board  ship  at  the  town  of  that 
name,  faid  taking  with  them  their  treasui'es,  sailed  to 
a  distant  countiy  in  the  west.  They  built  there  seven 
towns,  and  this  country  was  consequently  called  "/s^a  de 
las  siete  Ciudadesr     As  this  story  was  preserved  by  the 
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people,  Portuguese  navigators  ^\  ire  induced  to  try  to 
discover  the  island.  Once,  it  is  further  said,  they 
actually  found  it,  and  communicated  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, who,  on  their  part,  anxiously  inquired  if  the 
Moors,  from  whose  rule  they  had  fled  after  the  death  of 
King  Roderick,  still  held  possession  of  the  peninsula. 

The  question  what  might  be  found  on  the  other  side 
the  water  seems  naturally  to  have  occupied  the  minds  of 
every  people  dwelling  upon  the  borders  of  the  ocean  ;  and 
just  as  natural,  too,  was  the  supposition  that  not  all  was 
water  in  the  background.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Alps,  who  dream  of  paradisiacal  valleys  in  the  midst  of 
the  glaciers,  so  have  these  dwellers  on  coast  lands  fabled 
about  sunken  or  still  existing  islands  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  and  attempts  to  reach  these  western  wonder-lands 
have  at  all  times  been  made  by  some  of  the  bolder  spirits. 
Even  the  Frisians,  who  dwelt  at  the  mouths  of  the 
^Veser,  have  taken  part  in  these  pre-Columbian  voyages. 
a.  nn  of  Bremen  relates  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Arcli- 
bisli  \lebrandus,  about  the  year  1035,  two  vessels  de- 
parted 1  ^m  that  port,  manned  by  the  people  just  men- 
tioned, and  sailed  to  the  north-west.  They  are  said  to 
have  penetrated  far  into  the  darkness  of  that  foggy  ocean, 
and  to  have  seen  an  island,  far  beyond  Iceland,  which 
was  rich  in  treasures  and  inhabited  by  giants. 

The  Irish,  likewise,  who  in  the  first  bloom  of  their 
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civilisation  and  Christianity  were  great  travellers,  speak 
of  one  of  their  saints,  the  Bishop  Brandon,  probably  a 
far-ranging  pilgi*im  and  missionary,  who  once  reached  a 
large  and  beautiful  island  in  the  west,  to  which  he  intro- 
duced settlers  and  Christianity.  It  was  therefore  named 
by  them  St.  Brandon's  Isle.  It  was  said,  in  clear  weather, 
to  be  visible  in  the  west,  that  its  mountain  peaks  and 
valleys  and  its  entire  circumference  could  be  then  dis- 
tinguished. When  any  attempt,  however,  was  made  to 
pass  over  to  it,  it  was  found  impossible  to  be  reached,  for 
it  always  receded  into  farther  distance. 

When  at  length  all  these  and  other  oceanic  traditions 
and  stories  began  to  be  collected  by  the  chroniclers  of 
old,  and  the  western  lands  of  which  men  spoke  w^re 
marked  upon  their  maps,  the  whole  Atlantic  O^.ean  be- 
came studded  with  mythical  islands.  We  can  see  in 
these  old  maps  the  island  of  the  seven  towns,  the  Saint 
Brandon's  Isle,  and  others,  drawn  with  as  much  distinct- 
ness as  if  they  had  been  surveyed  by  engineers.  Usually, 
too,  a  very  large  island  is  to  be  seen  upon  them,  called 
Antilia,  and  one  styled  "  Brasil :"  L  e.  the  island  of  log- 
wood. Another  island,  called  Ima,  was  supposed  to  be 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean ;  and  this  island  was 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  abounding  in 
fertility  and  every  desirable  thing.  Often  may  the  shapes 
of  the  clouds  and  atmospheric  phenomena  have  given  rise 
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to  these  fables  of  islands.     Sometimes  driftln":  icL'ljurir,s 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  islands  by  seamen  carried 
by  storms  into  unknown  latitudes.    Again,  some  of  these 
fables  may  have  reference  to  early  and  indistinct  glimpses 
of  the  Azores,  which  lie  so  far  away  in  the  ocean.     But 
when  the  Portuguese  really  discovered  and  explored  these 
islands  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
was  not  supposed  that  the  fabulous  islands  we  have  been 
speaking  of  were  found.    Perhaps  the  ever-active  imao-i- 
nation  of  man  added  new  fables  to  these  Azores,  and 
placed  the  old  islands  of  the  seven  towns,  those  of  Saint 
Brandon,  and  the  red  logwood,  still  farther  away  in  the 
ocean.     On  the  furthermost  of  the  Azores,  on  the  so- 
called  raven  island  (Corvo),  an  equestrian  statue  was 
vulgarly  believed  to  stand  upon  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain.    A  man,  it  was  said,  could  be  there  seen  seated  on 
a  horse,  and  without  covering  to  his  head.  His  left  hand 
rested  upon  the  mane  of  his  steed,  but  his  right  hand  was 
stretched  out,  pointing  towards  the  west.     This  statue 
was  said  not  to  have  been  made  by  human  hands,  but 
formed  by  nature ;  and  Providence  was  thought  to  have 
given  to  the  living  rock  this  extraordinary  configuration, 
to  call  the  attention  of  European  mariners  to  the  west, 
and  to  those  other  islands  to  be  found  in  that  direction. 

At  length,  when  Columbus,  rightly  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  the  equestrian  statue  on  the  raven  island,  dis- 
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coveretl  the  great  country  in  the  west,  some  of  those 
fabulous  names  of  islands  and  stories  were  carried  over 
to  America.  The  old  name  Antilia  was  given  to  the 
West  India  Islands,  the  Antilles.  The  name  Brasil, 
which  became  lost  in  the  Azores,  was  transferred  to  the 
great  country  known  now  as  Brazil.  The  land  of  the 
seven  cities  was  believed  to  be  found  in  Mexico.  And 
when  at  last  no  traces  whatever  of  the  seven  bishops  and 
the  towns  which  they  had  founded  could  be  there  dis- 
covered, they  were  looked  for  in  the  prairies,  and  in  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  Mexico;  and,  until  of  late, 
these  names  have  been  seen  to  figure  on  the  maps  of  that 
country. 

The  stories  and  presentiments  of  countries  in  the  west, 
of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking,  received  new  nourish- 
ment principally  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
Italians,  the  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards,  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  Africa.  The  west  coast  of  Africa  runs, 
from  Spain  to  the  Cape  of  Senegambia,  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  south-west.  A  continuation  of  this  line  leads 
straight  to  South  America.  The  Azores,  the  Canary 
Isles,  and  those  of  Cape  Verde  lie  also  in  this  direction ; 
and  this  coast  line  and  island  chain  may  be  considered  to 
form  a  band  or  bridge  connecting  Europe  and  South 
America,  just  as  the  chain  of  islands  and  coasts,  by  way  of 
Britain,  Iceland,  and  Greenland — of  which  I  have  spoken 
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above — may  be  said  to  form  a  briclf:;e  between  tlie  north 
of  Europe  and  North  America.  In  Hke  manner,  as  the 
latter  is  called  the  north-western,  so  may  the  former  be 
styled  the  south-western  highway  to  America.  Voyages 
of  discovery  along  the  coast  of  Africa  must  in  the  end 
naturally  lead  to  South  America,  just  as  those  passing  by 
Britain  led  to  North  America. 

Already,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Canary  Isles  had  been  discovered,  or  rather, 
"we  should  say,  had  been  discovered  afresh. 

The  first   colonists  of  the   Azores  (Flemings)  went 

there  in  tire  year  1460.     But  one  step  more  remained  to 

be  taken  ;  and  if  the  Spaniards  had  not  taken  it,  without 

doubt  the  Portuguese  soon  would. 

In  prophetic  verse,  the  poets  of  that  time  announce 
the  event  as  near  at  hand : 

"  In  olden  time,  the  mind  of  man  was  chained." 

Thus  sings  an  Italian  poet,  not  long  before  the  time 
of  Columbus : 

"  And  Hercules  will  look  around  and  blush, 
To  see  how  far  the  bounds,  in  vain  he  set, 
The  eager  boat  will  shortly  overshoot. 
Another  circle's  half  will  soon  be  known, 
Since  all  now  tends  towards  a  centre. 
Deep  beneath  our  feet  are  other  towns, 
And  powerful  realms  till  now  undreamt  of. 
For  see,  the  sun  which  flies  towards  the  west. 
Greets  other  people  with  its  longed-for  light." 


Prophetic  tales  and  poems,  experiments,  and   actual 
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profrress  in  discovery  unci  kiu)wlcd<re,  may  thus  be  said 
to  have  prepared  and  ilhiininated  for  Columbus  tlio 
western  track  across  the  ocean.  And  in  like  manner, 
by  a  long  and  glorious  series  of  expeditions  from  Europe 
to  the  east,  was  America,  or  at  least  the  Pacific,  taken 
in  the  rear,  and  where  this  east  and  the  west  join 
there  also  new  light  was  spread.  Many  of  the  cele- 
brated travellers  whom  the  kings  in  the  west  sent  to  the 
rulers  of  Asia,  the  gi'cat  Khans  of  Tartar}-,  had  pene- 
trated far  into  that  (quarter  of  the  globe. 

Nearly  all  the  greatest  enterprises  of  man  have  had 
for  their  aim  the  Asiatic  east,  so  densely  peopled  and 
rich  in  the  products  of  nature.  The  grandest  mi- 
grations, expeditions  of  conquest  or  discovery,  have  all 
been  owing  to  that  remarkable  contrast  between  Western 
Europe  and  Eastern  Asia.  In  the  Orient  nature  has 
scattered  about  with  prodigal  hand  her  choicest  gifts ; 
precious  metals,  pearls,  spices,  silk,  perfumes  of  every 
kind,  and  her  grandest  specimens  of  animals  and  plants. 
In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  comparatively  so  poor  in 
natural  productions,  history  has  developed  the  most 
active,  energetic,  and  acquisitive  of  peoples.  To  long 
and  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  rich  east,  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race,  the  seat  of  paradise,  and  the 
true  source  of  all  earthly  goods  and  material  welfare, 
have  at  all  times  characterised  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
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Desire  to  reach  India  inflated  the  sails  of  all  the  sea- 
going nations  of  antiquity.  Solomon  and  the  Phce- 
nicians  obtained  the  most  beautiful  of  their  goods  from 
Ophir,  the  land  of  spices  and  pearls  which  lay  in  the 
east.  The  Greek  god,  Dionysius,  the  ever  youthful 
dispenser  of  abundance  and  joys,  came  back  in  triumph 
from  India  to  Greece.  A  longing  for  the  east  v/as 
deeply  seated  in  the  heart  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
thought  of  seeing  the  Ganges  and  the  great  ocean  in  the 
east,  filled  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  Uke  unto  Solomon 
and  Alexander,  the  Romans  and  their  Luculluses  derived 
tl  iir  greatest  riches  from  the  Orient.  In  medieval  Eu- 
rope, the  general  longing  for  the  east  sprang  more  im- 
mediately from  the  Crusades  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  and  these  diffused  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
Orient,  and  likewise  gave  rise  to  wants  which  from 
thence  only  could  be  gratified. 

The  Venetians  and  Genoese,  who  supplied  the  Cru- 
saders with  the  means  of  transport  and  provisions,  con- 
tinued aftenvards  to  satisfy  these  wants;  and,  again, 
tlurough  their  mediation  there  arose  an  intercourse  and 
connexion  between  the  east  and  west,  more  intimate 
even  than  in  the  days  of  the  maritime  nations,  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Egyptians. 

The  produce  of  the  land  of  spices  was  brought  by  the 
Venetians  to  every  European  hearth;  and  the  palaces 
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and  tlie  Exchange  of  the  lagune  city  attested  to  all  the 
world  the  value  of  this  commerce. 

Her  famous  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  at  length  even 
reached  the  eastern  end  of  Asia,  a  feat  wliich  before 
him  no  one  had  accomplished ;  and  he  it  was  who  gave 
to  Europe  a  knowledge  of  Japan  (called  by  him  Ci- 
pango)  and  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  His  wonderful  state- 
ments and  reports,  mitten  down  by  him  dui-ing  his  im- 
prisonment  in  Genoa,  were  spread  through  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  contributed  greatly  not  only  to  stimulate 
anew  the  longing  for  the  Orient,  but  also  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  geography,  particularly  of  the  oceans. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  Marco  Polo's  ideas  that 
shortly  before  Columbus's  time  new  maps  were  designed. 
Amongst  others,  a  friend  of  Columbus,  the  Italian  Tstro- 
nomer,  Toscanelli,  made  a  map,  on  which  the  eastern 
part  of  Asia,  and  even  Japan,  were  put  down  exactly  as 
Mai'co  Polo  had  described  them.     On  this  map,  Japan 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  to  the  east  of  Asia 
and  to  the  west  of  Europe,  and  the  course  to  it  from  the 
latter  quarter  of  the  globe  was  studded  with  those  islands 
we  have  spoken  of  above,  with  the  Azores,  the  island  of 
Antilia,  St.  Brandon's  Isle,  &c.,  so  that  Japan  appeared 
easy  to  reach  by  saihng  from  island  to  island.    A  similar 
map,  or  a  globe,  was  made  by  a  German  geographer, 
Martin  Beliaim,  who  had  settled  in   the  Azores,  and 
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whom  the  Emperor  Maximilian  pronounced  to  be  the 
greatest  traveller  of  the  Gennan  empire. 

In  the  following  chapter  it  will  be  my  aim  to  show,  in 
a  condensed  form,  how  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Columbus  turned  these  maps  to  account ;  how  all 
these  streaks  of  an  American  dawn  were  concentrated 
in  his  speculative  brain ;  how  he  paid  attention  to  every 
sign  and  token  from  the  west,  to  all  the  traditions  and 
fables,  until  at  length  his  whole  being  became  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  his  golden  dreams  and  his  longing  for 
the  Orient.  'N^lien  he  had  tried  the  north-western  way, 
by  saiUng  as  far  as  Iceland,  and  then  that  to  the  south- 
west, along  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  Canary  Islands — 
thus,  as  it  were,  feeling  the  ice — it  will  be  shown  how  at 
last,  after  indefatigable  exertions,  he  spread  his  sails, 
and  steered  to  the  west  into  "  the  sea  of  gloom,"  and 
how,  on  his  return,  he  called  out  to  astonished  Europe 
his  Eureka,  and  laid  a  new  world  at  the  feet  of  his 
sovereign. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

""thTcl'f/r^'r'  '"'"'"^"^^  ^^"^'  ''  1492)-Columbus  leaves 

he  Canary  Islands  (Sept.  6.  1492)-Columbus  sails  across  the  Ocean  in 

thirty-seven  Days  (1492)-Colambus  sees  the  New  World  (Oct.  12,  1492) 

ai'^Ti*.  i?ior''^''^"^'""'^^^^"'  C''^"'"''"^  ^«t"'»«  to  Spain 
(March  14,  1493)-Columbus  sails  with  seventeen  Ships  from  Cadiz 

second  Voyage  (Sept.  25,  1493)-After  the  Discovery  of  the  Lesser  An^ 
tilles  and  Jamaica,  Columbus  returns  to  Spain  (Juiiell,1494)-Columbu3 
sails  with  three  Ships  from  Cadiz,  third  Voyage  (May  30,  1498)-Co- 
lumbus  discovers  the  Continent  of  South  America  (Aug.  12  1498W 
Cdumbus  returns  to  Spain  in  Chains  (Nov.,  1500)-Columbus  sails 
with  four  Ships  from  Cadiz,  fourth  Voyage  (May  11,  1502V-After  the 
Discovery  of  Central  America,  from  Honduras  to  Darien,  Columbus  re- 
turns to  Spain  (Nov.  7,  1504)-Columbus  Dies  (May  20,  1506). 

The  first  part  of  Columbus's  life  is  unfortunately 
enveloped  in  thick  darkness.  Neither  the  date  nor  the 
place  of  his  birth  are  known.  But  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  born  in  Genoa  about  the  year  1436.  We  know,  how- 
ever, with  certainty,  that  in  early  youth  he  displayed  an 
interest  in  those  things  with  which  he  was  to  occupy 
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himself  all  his  clays.  At  the  school  of  Pavia,  to  which 
he  was  sent  by  his  indigent  parents,  he  appHed  himself 
to  the  study  of  geography  and  astronomy,  acquiring  that 
knowledge  which  was  to  be  of  such  great  use  to  him 
hereafter.  Like  all  men  of  decided  character  who,  in 
this  short  span  of  life,  prepare  themselves  for  gi'eat 
thincTs,  Columbus  soon  turned  to  that  career  which  was 
to  lead  him  to  a  brilliant  goal.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  took  to  the  sea,  and  as  a  sailor  gained  a  practical 
knowledge  of  all  those  waters  around  the  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Africa  that  were  navigated  in  his  day. 

In  the  south,  the  Portuguese  had  already  advanced  a 
considerable  distance ;  and  in  the  north,  expeditions  to 
Iceland,  and  even  farther,  had,  from  olden  times,  been 
of  frequent  occurrence.     But  with  respect  to  tlie  west,  a 
profound  ignorance  prevailed.     In  that  direction  no  one 
had  penetrated  beyond  the  Azores.    Now,  it  was  in  espe- 
cial this  "  sea  of  gloom,"  as  the  Arabs  were  accustomed 
to  call  the  Atlantic,  which  had  a  fascination  for  Co- 
lumbus ;  for  it  is  just  where  darkness  is  thickest,  that 
we  generally  find  the  champions  of  light  prefer  to  direct 
their  attacks.    Not  like  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries  on 
the  south,  just  then  emerging  from  obscurity,  did  Co- 
lumbus fix  his  longing  gaze,  but  on  the  totally  unillumi- 

nated  w^est. 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  this  new  idea  took  possession 
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of  him,  when  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  western 
passage  first  arose  in  his  mmcl,  we  are  now  unable  to  tell. 
And  indeed  we  seldom  can  know  how  and  when  great 
minds   receive   the  first  impulses  to  their   ideas,  "co- 
lumbus  says  himself  in  his  different  writings,  "  God  had 
given  him  the  idea,"  or  "the  Saviour  had  commanded 
him  to  take  this  way  to  the  west."     However,  on  his 
many  voyages,  as  well  as   during  his  short  periods  of 
repose,  he  had  always  pursued  his  studies  on  the  nature 
of  the  earth ;  and  he  had  likewise  always  endeavoured  to 
increase  his  knowledge   by  intercourse  with  travellers 
and  men  of  learning.     It  is  one  of  the  especial  charac- 
teristics of  Columbus  that  he  was  no  less  competent  to 
acquhre   theoretical   than  practical   knowledge.     Vlien 
tossed  by  storms,  his  spirit  of  inquiry  was  as  remarkable, 
as  was  at  all  times  his  desire  to  profit  by  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries,  all  of  whom  he  soon  surpassed  in 
accuracy  of  knowledge. 

In  his  organisation  were  united  great  physical  energy 
and  strong  ideality.  In  him  a  glowing  imagination  was 
happily  combined  with  acute  powers  of  observation  and 
an  eager  desire  to  gain  experience ;  tendencies  generally 
so  opposed,  that  in  most  men  either  the  imaginative  or 
the  practical  side  of  their  nature  will  predominate.  But 
with  Columbus  a  proper  balance  was  maintained.  There 
was  something  visionary  in  his  nature,  and  yet  when  the 
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STUDIES  OF  COLUMBUS. 


time  for  action  came,  however  great  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  the  moment,  he  was  never  found  wanting 
in  quick  decision  and  energy. 

He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  accounts  which 
Marco  Polo  and  other  travellers  had  given  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia.  From  these  he  gathered  that 
Asia  bent  far  round  to  the  east  on  the  terrestrial  globe ; 
that  it  must  be  possible  to  sail  to  it  from  Europe  by  a 
westerly  course,  and  that  Cathay  (China),  or  at  least  the 
islands  lying  to  the  east  of  it,  and  Cipango  (Japan), 
would  be  reached  after  a  voyage  of  no  extraordinary 
duration. 

With  untiring  dihgence  he  collected  together  whatever 
could  be  found  in  support  of  this  view.    All  the  passages 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  of  Ara- 
bian geographers,  all  the  prophetic  sayings  which  had 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  western  passage,  he  not 
only  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  memory,  but  he  like- 
wise committed  them  to  paper.     He  collected,  too,  all 
the   fables   and  traditions   of   the   inhabitants    of    the 
Azores  and  Canary  Isles,  and  many  little  phenomena  of 
nature  which  those  islanders  had  observed,  and  which 
seemed  to  him  to  give  intimation  of  land  in  the  obscure 
west.    And  no  sooner  had  the  case  appeared  to  him  plain 
and  conclusive,  than  he  wrote  essays  on  the  subject  to 
make  it  clear  to  others. 
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When  ^.ese  ideas  had  become  thoroughly  impressed 
upon  h<s  iinn  mind,  they  were  grasped  for  ever.     To 
prove  their  truth  became  the  aim  of  his  life,  which  he 
detenmned  to  accomplish  in  spite  of  the  impediments  and 
disappomtments  which  fate  might  cast  in  his  wav.     But 
^one  and  unaided  his  object  was  not  to  be  obtained. 
He  reqmred  the  legitimate  and  powerful  protection  of  an 
estabhshed  government.     To  procm-e  this,  however,  he 
found  a  most  difficult  task,  although  at  that  time  the 
rulers  of  Western  Europe  were  in  many  respects  able  and 
d^tmgmshed.     On  the  throne  of  Portugal  there  sat  the 
enterpr,s.ng  John  II.;  on  that  of  England  the  politic 
Hen.y  VII  •    and  France  was   ruled   by  the  warlike 
ChoriesVIlI.;  ,„,  sj,,;„  by  the  victorious  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. 

His  head  filled  with  grand  thoughts,  with  his  marine 
charts,  his  essays,  and  his  proofs  in  his  hands,  Columbus 
wandered  from  la    I  to  land  without  being  able  to  .ah. 
a  hearing.      He  was  led  from   one  areopagus   of  the 
world's  sages  to  another,  from  Genoa  to  Lisbon,  and 
Irom  L,sbon   to  Salamanca,  and  examined  about  his 
"novelties."     Everywhere  his  proposals  were  rejected, 
for  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  abortions  of  a  heated 
imagmation,  of  a  "d.-eamer"  who  conceitedly  fancied 
himself  able  to  know  and  do  more  than  the  world  had 
hitherto  known  and  done.     A  western  voyage  round  the 
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PERSEVERANCE  OF  COLUMBUS. 


world  is  impossible,  men  exclaimed.  "And  yet  it  is 
possible,"  Columbus  murmured  to  himself,  like  as  at  a 
later  period  the  great  astronomer  persisted  in  his  ^' e  pur 
si  muove;'  when  every  one  cried  out  "  the  earth  does  not 

move." 

Thus  was  Coiumbus,  thirsting  for  action,  doomed  to 
waste  the  bloom  of  his  manhood  in  tedious  negotiations 
with  potentates,  in  the  ante-chambers  of  their  favourites, 
in  fruitless  correspondence  with  learned  men,  experienc- 
ing the  torture  of  hopes  deferred,  of  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, and  having  much  personal  distress  and  embar- 
rassment to  contend  with.     His  want  was  often  so  great 
that  he  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  what  he 
derived  from  the  sale  of  maps,  which  he  was  skilled  in 
making,  and  for  which  he  found  customers  amongst  sea 
captains.     There  were  moments  when  he  was  actually 
reduced  to  beggary,  and  when  he  might  be  seen,  leading 
his  little  son  Diego  by  the  hand,  and  asking  for  charity  at 
the  gates  of  monasteries.   He  was  a  beggar,  whom  people 
scoffed  at,  but  who  nevertheless  carried  in  his  head  rich 
and  glorious  ideas.     With  surprising  perseverance  he 
continued  to  wander,  tenax  propositi  vir,  along  his  path  of 
thorns,  and,  as  is  usual  with  great  characters  inspired  by 
o-reat  thoughts,  after  everv  defeat  he  fonned  new  hopes, 
and  knocked  at  every'  door  which  seemed  at  all  likely  to 
be  opened  to  him.     The  only  faithful  follower  and  con- 
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vert  to  his  thecy,  „.1.„„.  ^  y,,  ,,^   ,,^j 
brother  BarthoWw,  i„  .„.,,  respect,  hke  hh^selfl 
he  sent  .nto  distant  countries,  to  F.„ee  and  E„g,.„a, 
to  sec  .f  .„  ether  of  the.,e  kingdoms  a  willing  ear  and  a 

generous  hand  could  be  found. 

The  greatest  proof  of  his  firmness,  indeed  it  may  be 

almost  s,,a  of  his  obstinac,,  .as  given  by  Colmls 

"  ''f  :  *■•"'  *«  -""  "f  Spa-,  consenting  at  last  to 
grant  Inn.  its  protection,  at  the  same  time  demanded  co: - 
difons  to  which  he  would  not  consent.     To  the  concep- 
tions of  the  magnificence  of  Carthay  and  IncUa-tL 
sources  of  all  that  men  most  covet-to  the  hopes  of  the 
mestimable  benefit  to  result  from  a  western  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  thoughts  of  theg^-andeur  o{ 
1..S  whole  scheme,  had  become  indissolubly  united  the 
Idea  of  his  o™  personal  greatness.    It  was  his  pm-pose  to 
pierce  the  clouds  that  hung  over  om-  globe,  to  explore 
and  conquer  India,  to  spread  Christianity  there,  and  to 
stand  forwarfas  a  missionaiy  of  the  Clu.rch;  and  he 
was  determined  to  ca^Ty  out  hie  scheme  from  beginning 
to  end  just  as  it  had  been  conceived  and  matm-ed  in  his 
o^™  brain.     As  head  of  a  family,  too,  he  wanted  to  pro- 
vide for  his  clnldren  and  Ins  brothers.    These  and  him- 
se  f,  the  monarch  who  should  assist  him,  the  Christian 
rehg,on,  and  the  whole  world,  were  to  derive  mcalculable 
advantage  from  his  undertaking.     To  tliis  end  it  waa 
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FIRST  GREAT  VOYAGE  OF  COLUMDUS. 


that  he  required  to  be  phiced  in  authority,  and  to  have 
the  command  of  great  pecuniaiy  means.     To  commence 
with,  therefore,  he  demanded  for  himself  a  share  in  the 
revenues  to  be  derived  from  India,  and  the  title  and 
powers  of  a  viceroy  and  admiral  of  the  sea.     But  these 
the  King  of  Spain  refused  at  first.      And  Columbus,  in 
whose  head  all  these  ideas  had  melted  into  one  indivi- 
sible glorious  project,  and  who  thought  that  the  whole 
would  be  upset  if  a  part  were  rejected,  had  the  rare 
corn-age  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  court,  and,  though 
near  the  attainment  of  his  desires,  to  grasp  his  wanderer's 
staff  anew,  and  seek  his  fortune  somewhere  else.     He 
took  the  road  to  France.     Happily  the  court  of  Spain 
came  to  its  senses,  and  at  the  last  moment  sent  couriers 
after  Columbus,  consenting  to  eveiything  the  extraor- 
dinary man  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

At  last  he  sailed  from  the  Continent ;  at  last,  in  com- 
mand of  three  small  vessels,  he  was  again  launched  upon 
that  element  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his 
youth.  On  this,  his  first  great  voyage  across  the  ocean. 
Nature  may  be  said  to  have  favoured  him  in  every  way. 
Fine  weather,  the  winds  and  water  cui'rents  sped  him  on 
his  course.  Far  different,  however,  was  the  state  of  things 
on  board  his  fast  gliding  caravels,  in  consequence  of  the 
mental  excitement  and  the  want  of  confidence  in  those 
who  accompanied  him.    In  close  contact  with  his  crews, 
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it  became  necessary  for  him  to  put  forth  all  the  energy 
and  tlie  deepest  qualities  of  his  mind.     Accordincr  to  the 
description  given  of  him  by  his  son  and  biographer,  Co- 
lumbus's  body  was  well-proportioned,  and  his  figure  com- 
manding.    His  face  long,  without  being  thin ;  his  eyes 
were  bright  and  full  of  expression.     Towards  strangers 
and  those  under  his  command,  he  was  kind  and  affile. 
He  was  simple  in  his  dress.    He  ate  and  drank  but  little, 
and  at  all  times  he  willingly  submitted  to  whatever  pri- 
vations iie  found  it  necessary  to  inflict  upon  others.     In 
conversation  he  was  agreeable  and  winning,  occasionally 
even  eloquent.     He  was  in  the  highest  degree  inventive, 
and  thus  always  able  to  give  an  explanation,  or  at  least  a 
plausible  ground,  for  whatever  occuiTed.     Pie  was  even 
not  wanting  in  craftiness,  and,  when  necessary,  in  the 
power   to   deceive  others.      Never   were   these   various 
qualities  of  his  mind  more  called  into  activity  than  on 
this  first  voyage  across  the  ocean.     As  his  crews  were 
imbued  with  all  the  prejudices  of  their  age  in  regard  to 
the  difficulties  of  a  voyage  to  the  west,  eveiy  unusual  and 
imexpected  occurrence  filled  them  with  alarm.    J5ecause 
the  wind  blew  constantly  from  the  east,  they  feared  it 
would  be  impossible  to  sail  back  to  Spain.     But  Co- 
lumbus told  them  that  he  would  find  another  course, 
where  westerly  winds  prevailed.     When   those   extra- 
ordinary beds  of  fuci,  the  far-spreading  fields  of  sea- 
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CONSriTlACY  OF  THE  CREWS. 


weeds  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Atlantic  were  i-eachcd, 
the  crews  helicvcd  that  they  were  come  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  to  that  morass  or  liquid  medley  of  the 
elements  of  which  the  ancients  had  reported.  Columbus 
hereupon  ordered  the  sounding-lino  to  be  constantly 
used,  and  thus  convinced  his  crews  that  beneath  the 
green  vegetable  covering  the  waters  were  eveiywhcre 
unfathomable. 

But  when  after  weeks  of  sailing  the  promised  land  did 
not  appear,  the  crews  of  the  three  vessels  lost  all  heart, 
and  loudly  demanded  to  turn  back.  Columbus,  however, 
continuing  firm  in  his  resolve,  some  of  the  most  unruly 
of  his  men — so  at  least  relates  his  earliest  biographer,  his 
son  Fernando — entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  purpose  ridding  themselves  of 
the  obstinate  foreigner  who  was  leading  them  to  destruc- 
tion. Like  the  Eoman  soldiers  who  fell  upon  Archi- 
medes in  his  study,  the  Spaniards  intended  to  seize  upon 
Columbus  when  engaged  in  his  astronomical  observations, 
to  throw  him  overboard,  and,  on  their  return  to  Spain,  to 
give  out  that  the  eccentric  reader  of  the  stars  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  his  folly  when  absorbed  in  his  dreams. 

Althourrh  Columbus  was  not  blind  to  the  dangers  which 
threatened  him,  he  took  pains  to  prevent  it  from  being 
known,  and,  according  to  circumstances,  he  adopted  the 
proper  measures  to  keep  up  his  authority.     To  some  of 
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the  disaffected  ho  spoke  in  tlic  friendliest  tone,  others  ho 
threatened  with  punishment,  hut  on  all  occasions  he  ap- 
peared cheerful  and  full  of  coura«re  and  confidence. 

At  len^rth  he  succeeded  with  his  sailors,  as  ho  had 
fomerly  succeeded  with  the  courtiers.     At  lencrth,  too, 
the  waters  became  less  deep,  the  wind  chan^^eable,  as  is 
usual  in  the  neicrhbourhood  of  islands  and  mountains, 
singin<r-birds  came  on  board,  and  a  branch  of  a  tree  in 
blossom,  and  a  thorny  shnib  with  berries  on  it,  came 
floatincr  on  the  waves.     These  were  no  less  welcomed  by 
Columbus  and  his  crew  than  the  oliv€  branch,  brought 
by  the  dove,  had  been  by  Noah  and  his  companions'' in 
the  ark.     The  water,  too,  became  less  salt,  and  the  air 
soft  and  fragrant.     One  evening  a  distant  light  was  per- 
ceived, and  early  the  next  day  the  long-expected  pro- 
mised land,  the  object  of  Columbus's  dreams  and  calcu- 
lations, was  seen  glittering  in  the  rosy  dawii. 

In  truth,  Columbus  had  brought,  his  companions 
successfully  across  the  ocean.  IIo  had  enticed  and 
forced  them,  as  it  were,  by  the  aid  of  cunning,  porsua- 
sion,  and  threats ;  and  they  did  homage  to  him  now  as 
their  admiral  and  viceroy,  as  their  saviour  and  lord,  to 
whom  in  future  they  must  look  as  their  leader  to  wealth, 
glory,  and  power. 

According  to  his  theory,  Columbus  believed  himself  to 
be  on  the  coast  of  the  east  of  Asia,  or  at  least  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  and  eveiything  that  he  met  with  in  this 
his  first  entrance  into  the  new  world,  was  looked  upon 
and  judged  in  harmony  with  this  view. 

Everything  around  confirmed  his  opinion.  He  sent 
out  interpreters  who  could  speak  Arabic,  or  some  other 
Oriental  language,  that  they  might  converse  with  the 
natives  and  gain  some  news  of  the  ruler  of  China,  to 
whom  he  had  brought  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
the  King  of  Spain.  Although  he  was  unable  to  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  poor  islanders — whom  he  took 
to  be  Indians,  and  whose  land  he  therefore  directly 
called  India — yet  he  interpreted  the  signs  which  they 
made  in  reply  to  his  questions  to  imply  that  the  great 
Khan  of  China  was  not  far  oif.  When  he  discovered 
the  large  island  of  Hispaniola,  or  Hayti,  he  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  he  had  found  Cipango,  or  Japan, 
teeming  with  gold  and  other  valuable  products ;  and  in 
the  new  plants  he  met  w^ith,  he  fully  believed  that  he  re- 
cognised Oriental  pepper,  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and  even 
rhubarb,  and  other  valuable  spices. 

Unfortunately,  Columbus  entirely  misunderstood  the 
character  of  the  country  he  had  found.  Instead  of  being 
the  land  he  fancied  it  to  be,  abounding  in  the  ripened 
fruits  of  a  long-standing  culture — which  waited  only  to  be 
gathered — its  whole  wealth  and  capabilities,  on  the  con- 
trary, different  to  those  of  Asia,  consisted  in  its  virgin 
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soil,  not  Inquiring  a  conqueror,  but  rather  planters,  whose 
labour  it  would  richly  reward. 

Triumphing,  he  returned  to  Europe  to  bring  to  his 
kmg  and  the  world  the  news  of  his  victory.    His  voyage 
back  was  m  erery  way  a  contrast  to  his  passage  out.   His 
crews,  now  hurrying  to  their  homes,  were  willing  and 
obedient,  but  the  elements  were  rude  and  unfavourable 
m  the  extreme.     In  consequence  of  the  violent  storms 
which  tossed  his  little  vessels  on  the  waves,  it  even 
seemed  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  time  was  yet 
come  when  the  discoverj-  of  America  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed and  turned  to  account. 

Escaping  the  machinations  of  the  Portuguese  at  the 
Azores,  where  it  was  intended  to  make  prisoners  of  him 
and  Ins  crews;  happily  escaping,  too,  from  Lisbon,  into 
which  port  storms  ha*l  driven  him.andwher^  an  attempt 
was  even  made  to  take  his  hfe,  Columbus  landed  at  last 
on  Spanish  soil.     As  the  discoverer  of  new  lands  in  the 
west,  the  admired  and  praised  of  all,  now  began  that  re- 
markable triumphal  progress  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Guadalqniver  to  Barcelona,  where  Columbus  waste  pre- 
-nt  himself  to  his  monarch.    Accompanied  by  a  portion 
o   his  crews,  he  now  passed  through  the  same  districts, 
which   as  a  poor  wandering  stranger,  he  had  formerly 
Visited.     IncUans,  decorated  with  feathers,  opened  the 
procession.    Pan-ots,  and  other  birds  and  animals  never 
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seen  before,  many  valuable  plants  and  aromatic  spices, 
cTold  dust  and  golden  oniaments  of  the  Indians,  were  car- 
ried  behind  him.     The  ringing  of  bells  and  crowds  of 
people  greeted  him  wherever  he  came.     On  arriving  at 
the  gates  of  Barcelona,  the  citizens,  and  many  of  the 
grandees  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  came  out  to  meet  him. 
Only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  since  he  had  vainly  pe- 
titioned the  latter,  and  been  scorned  by  them  as  a  fan- 
tastical adventurer.     He  was  received  in  this  manner  by 
command  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella,  who 
themselves  awaited  him  in  solemn  audience,  honouring 
him  almost  as  if  he  had  been  a  prince,  and  granting  him 
a  seat  near  their  throne,  like  that  of  their  son  Dun  Juan. 
They  listened  to  his  wonderful  statements,  and  then, 
kneeling  down,  returned  thanks  to  Heaven. 

The  hours  which  Columbus  passed  at  Barcelona  may 
be  considered  as  the  happiest  of  ca  life,  at  all  other  times 
so  chequered  by  misfortunes.     He  was  now  the  most 
popular  man  of  the  day.     Always  either  at  the  side  of 
his  good  and  gracious  queen,  or  riding  out  with  the  king, 
who  hstened  with  kind  and  deep  interest  to  his  reports. 
All  his  wishes  were  gratified,  and  whatever  he  proposed 
was  done.     According  to  Las  Casas,  the  historiographer 
of  India,  a  modest  smile  might  continually  be  seen  play- 
ing upon  Columbus's  lips,  in  proof  that  he  felt  the  great- 
ness of  the  honours  accorded  to  him,  without,  however, 
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being  over-elated  by  them.  Poor  Columbus !  such  smiles 
combining  the  expression  of  happiness  and  humility, 
were  never  again  for  so  long  a  time  together  to  light  up 
a  countenance  in  which  soon  deep  furrows  were  to  be 
imprinted  by  new  troubles  and  adversities. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  and  characteristic  of  Colum- 
bus and  his  times  than  the  way  in  which,  whilst  makino- 
preparations  for  a  second  voyage,  he  indulged  in  the 
most  enthusiastic   and   visionary   ideas   about   religion. 
Not  only  to  obtain  the  wealth  of  India,  but  in  especial 
to  be  instrumental  in  spreading  the  Christian  faith,  was 
the   object   near  to  his  heart.     The   Cross  had  lately 
triumphed  in   Spain.     The  expeditions   of   Columbus, 
following  close  upon  the  victories  over  the  Moors  in 
Granada,  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  be  a  continuation  of 
these  crusades,  on  the  other  side  the  ocean.      Columbus, 
therefore,  fancied  that  the  time   was  come   when   the 
prophecies  about  the  extension  of  Christianity  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  globe  were  to  be  fulfilled.     The  riches 
which  he  hoped  to  obtain  were  destined  by  Providence, 
he  believed,  to  promote  the  triumph  of  rehgion.     His 
thoughts  consequently  flew  not  only  westward,  sweeping 
over  India  to  Arabia,  but  they  turned  likewise  to  the 
east,  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  cbeamt  of  re-con- 
qnering  Jerusalem,  and  christianising  it  by  means  of 
the  revenues  of  India.     Thus  he  hoped  that  he  should 
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be  able  to  attack  antichrist  (Mahomet)  both  in  the  front 
and  the  rear.  He  would  have  liked  now  to  have  had  it 
in  his  power  to  make  a  journey  to  Kome,  to  do  homage 
to  the  head  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  explain  to  him 
the  grandeur  of  his  plans.  The  Pope,  however,  must, 
about  this  time,  have  heard  something  of  Columbus's 
pious  and  enthusiastic  anticipations,  for  in  his  first  bull 
on  American  affairs,  he  styles  him  "his  beloved  son, 
Christofero  Colombo." 

With  a  large  fleet  of  seventeen  well-appointed  ships, 
havino-  fifteen  hundred  men  on  board,  Columbus  sails  a 
second  time  across  the  ocean.     But  the  support  of  so 
large  a  number  in  the  poor  villages  of  the  American 
islanders   was  naturally   a  thing   most   difficult  to  be 
accomplished.     When,  at  a  later  period,  the  Portuguese 
discovered  the  true  India,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  take 
over  even  greater  numbers  of  men.     For  no  sooner  did 
they  gain  possession  of  a  town  than  they  found  in  the 
country  around  an  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life.     But  it  was  not  so  in  America,  for  there  European 
settlements  could  only  take  root  by  degrees.     All  the 
great  expeditions  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe  turned  out 
unfortunate.      Moreover,  amongst  the  fifteen  hundred 
followers  of  Columbus,  there  were  more  warriors  than 
field  labourers ;  more  hidalgos,  thirsting  for  adventures, 
than  patient  workmen.      Uanj  of  these  hidalgos  had 
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served  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Moors,  and  they  had 
imagined  that  in  crossing  over  to  a  new  land  they  were 
again  to  find  castles  and  towns  to  be  conquered-glorious 
battles  to  be  won.    These  were  the  deeds  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  perform,  and  their  repetition  on  a 
new  stage  Columbus  himself  had  unfortunately  led  them 
to  expect.     He  had  described  his  Espagnola  as  much 
larger  than  it  was-as  "much  greater  in  circumference 
than  the   whole   of   Spain."     And   behind   those   hi^h 
mountains,  which  on  his  first  voyage  he  had  only  seen 
from  a  distance,  he  actually  believed  that  he  should  find 
all  those  things  of  which  he  had  spoken,  castles,  towns, 
and  kmgdoms  abounding  in  wealth. 

The  knowledge  how  to  provide  givat  expeditions  with 
everything  necessary  for  long  periods  of  time,  is  but  of 
late  date.     The  provisions  and  stores  which  had  been 
put  on  board  Columbus's  ships  were  deficient  in  quantity, 
and  badly  packed.     The  consequence  was  that  a  consi- 
derable part  soon  became  unfit  for  use.     To  add  to  the 
difficulties,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountainous  interior  of  the  island  were  even  poorer 
than  those  on  the  coast.     The  proper  thing  would  have 
been,  immediately  on  landing,  to  have  sown  some  portion 
of  the  fertile  soil  with  European  grain,  and  thus  to  have 
secured   the   means   of   existence.     But   the  Sp...Iards 
were  not  prepared  for  such  a  tedious  process.     They 
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wanted  to  reap  without  sowing,  and  to  accomplish  gi'eat 
things  all  at  once.  All  the  men  brought  over  as  colonists 
soon°  fell  sick  ;  hundreds  died  of  hunger  and  misery, 
cursing  the  newly  discovered  land,  and  those  that  re- 
mained lost  all  heart,  and  were  seized  with  longings  for 

their  homes. 

Thus,  from  the  very  commencement,  Columbus,  who 
had  to  take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  lawgiver,  found 
numerous  difficulties  in  his  way.     It  added  greatly  to 
•  them  that  he  was  a  foreigner.     The  proud  priests  and 
hidalgos  of  Spain  were  unwiUing  to  obey  an  Italian ; 
and  when  work  was  required  of  them,  they  abused  and 
rated  him  an  arrogant  parvenu.  When  obliged  to  curtail 
their  allowance  of  food,  although  he  made  no  exception 
in  his  oAATi  case,  he  was  accused  of  unheard-of  tyranny. 
The  punishment  of  disorderly  conduct,  without  regard 
to  rank  or  station,  was  looked  upon  by  them   as   the 
severity   and  indifference   of   a  man  ignorant   of   old 
Spanish  customs,  rights,  and  dignities.     Yet  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  that,  in  founding  a  new  com- 
munity, something  approaching  more  to  equality  must 
necessarily   be  introduced  than  accorded  with  the  old 
Em-opean   ideas   of   rank   and   station.      If  Columbus 
entrusted  the  most  important  commissions  to  his  beloved 
brothers  Diego  and  Bartholomew— the  only  ones  of  his 
companions  on  whose  skill  and  integiity  he  could  entirely 
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rely-the  Spaniards  considered  themselves  aggrieved 
and  the  victims  of  an  Itahan  dique.  Moreover,  as 
Columbus,  according  to  his  first  agreement  with  the 
King  of  Spain,  was  to  share  in  the  profits  .md  revenues 
to  be  derived  from  India,  the  Spaniards  declared  that 
they  were  made  use  of  only  to  advance  the  fortunes  of 
then-  leader  and  his  family. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  his  un- 
weaned  exertions  at  length  established  something  hke 
order  in  his  community.      He  built  two  forts  and  T  kind 
of   town,   which,    in   honour   of  his   queen,   he   called 
Isabella.     Some  of  the  most  dissatisfied  of  his  followers 
he  sent  back  to  Spain.     He  sent  some  gold  dust,  too, 
and,  although  the  quantity  was  small,  he  made  a  bril- 
liant statement  of  all  that,  he  intended  to  do.     Then, 
having  appointed  his  brother  Diego  to  take  his  place  ij 
his  absence,  and  having  ordered  that  small  bodies   of 
men  should   make   exciu'sions  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  and  procur- 
ing provisions,  he  again  set  out  to  look  for  that  conti- 
nental land    of  promise  which   he  had  not  yet  disco- 
vered. 

He  sailed  to  the  west,  along  the  south  coast  of  the 
beautiful  island  of  Cuba,  which  he  explored  as  far  as  its 
western  end,  despite  the  difficulties  in  his  waj-,  and  the 
slowness  of  his  progress.  Bright  hopes  and  golden  di-eams 
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of  the  Chinese  province  Mangu,  supposed  to  He  here- 
abouts; of  the  fabulous  Prester  John,  wliosc  rcahn,  long 
vainly  sought  for  in  India,  Columbus  hoped  at  length  to 
find,  inspired  and  led  him  on  through  the  labyrinth  of 
rocks  and  sand-banks  which  extend  along  that  coast  of 
Cuba.       Throughout   the   voyage   he   had   to    contend 
against  contrary  winds  and  storms,  and  his  bodily  fa- 
tifTues  and  mental  excitements  were  so  great,  that  he 
nearly  fell  a  victim  to  them  on  his  return.     His  exhaus- 
tion was  so  complete,  that,  on  nearing  his  little  colony 
Isabella,  he  looked  more  hke  a  corpse  than  a  living  man, 
and  his  crew  had  begun  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  their 
admiral.      In  this  sad  condition  he  again  entered  the 

harbour. 

But  new  cares,  and  the  necessity  for  new  exertions, 
soon  roused  him  from  the  bed  of  sickness  on  which  lie 
had  been  cast  by  the  trials  he  had  undergone.  In  His- 
paniola  everything  had  fallen  into  confusion.  The  ex- 
ploring parties,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  sent  into  the 
interior,  had  dispersed  themselves  over  the  island,  and 
parily  from  actual  want,  and  partly  from  cupidity,  had 
been  guilty  of  the  most  horrible  cruelties  and  excesses 
towards  the  poor  Indians.  In  the  beginning,  the  Indians 
had  looked  upon  the  new  comers  in  a  spirit  of  reverence 
and  wonder.  But  they  had  soon  been  disabused,  and  in 
their  dismay,  having  combined  in  a  general  conspiracy 
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In  addition  to  those  trouble,  Colu.nbus  had  cause  to 
look  w.th  ala™  towards  Spain.     There  his  brilliant  pro- 
ves had  ra.sed  the  expectation  of  brilliant  results ;  but 
'..therto,  .nstead  of  the  return  of  victorious  conou  rors 
n^e  but  pale  emaciated,  and  disappointed  „en  h!d  .2 
back      Columbus  succeeded,  however,  in  again  estab.ish- 
g  order  :n  the  island.     He  appointed  his  brother  Bar- 

rrrs"  ''T " ''''"""' ""'' "--  ^— "  "> 

c  untr,.     He  brought  back  to  the  old  country  two  shins 
filled  w.h  ho^e-sick  and  discontented  .nen,  or  such 
deserved  punishment  for  their  cri,nes;  and  in  this  J. 
anehoty  companionship,  himself  greatly  depressed,  and 
^ke  a  penuent  pi,gri„,  jressed  in  the  coarse  garb  of  a 
Franoscan  monk,  he  again  set  foot  on  Spanish  soil. 

The  Kmg  and  Queen  of  Spain  did  not  take  the  former 
nterest  m  the  ^profitable  American  speculation,  but 
hey  reeved  him  graciously,  confirmed  his  dignities  and 
be  tow.d  new  honours  upon  him.    A  considrrable  tract 
Jand  m  Hispaniola  was  offered  to  him  as  his  private 
property,  with  the  hereditaty  title  of  duke.    But  this 
Columbus,  not  wishing  to  excite  further  envy,  was  wise 
enough^to  decline.     Nevertheless,  a  strong';arty  .a. 
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soon  formed  against  him,  consisting  of  the  dissatisfied 
and  en\4ous,  together  with  the  enemies  he  had  made  by 
his  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  new  world.  All  these 
gathered  round  a  few  men  of  rank  and  influence,  who 
from  the  beginning  had  been  Columbus's  opponents,  and 
at  length  the  king  himself  became  their  centre.  Ferdi- 
nand had  never  been  remarkable  for  enthusiasm  and 
inuKTination;  reflection,  statesman  dike  prudence  andeco- 
nomy  having  in  him  the  upper  hand. 

Columbus  had  to  wait  two  years  patiently  in  Spain 
until  matters  ripened  for  a  third  voyage.  And  when  at 
last  the  necessary  moneys  and  powers  were  granted  by 
the  king,  the  number  of  men  required  could  only  be  got 
together  by  a  most  disastrous  measure.  Columbus  had 
proposed  th.st  such  criminals  as  had  been  condemned  to 
severe  punishments,  should  receive  a  pardon  on  condition 
that  they  entered  into  his  senice.  This  request  was 
granted,  and  the   prisons  were  emptied  that  his  ships 

might  be  filled. 

Worse  means  to  gain  his  end,  Columbus  could  not 
have  thought  of.  The  many  bad  and  immoral  men 
whom  he  took  with  him  on  his  third  voyage  to  the  new 
world,  made  his  hfe  still  more  miserable  than  the  wariike 
knights  and  soldiers  who  accompanied  hiiu  on  his  second 
voyage,  had  done.  In  fact,  these  liberated  criminals 
soon  brought  Columbus  himself  into  prison. 


m  DLSOVOS  T„E  COKT,X.NT  OF  AMERICA.        G7 
Ilis  third  voyage  was  bdievcd  by  him  to  be  undertaken 
unUe..  the  especial  protection  of  the  II„,y  Tnni 

:v,.e„  after     tedions  passage,  ,,ea,.„dUred: 
"'the     est,  he  named  it  Trinidad;  this  was  in  accord 

-  he  ],ad  thought,  under  the  especial  protection  of  Z 
Wn.,  the  first  land  i.e  had  seen;,.,  been  named; 
hn,e  ,  ,d  ,h>s  ,dea  of  connexion  with  the  Almi.d.ty 

Z      1  "'"™"^  "P"^  '""'•     Witl,out  this 

iauh,  wuhout  this  .trong  and  dominant  feelin.,  he  woui" 

never  have  discovered  the  new  world,  nor  on  this  oc^a 
,on  the  continent  of  So.Uh  America;  to  which  his  lid 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  i„  f,et  belonged. 
Columbus  perceived  that  the  shores  of  the  new  country 

r  ? : "  *^  "■^*'  """^  '^ '"« '^f'-  But  m : 

t  an  ths,  the  mouths  and  branches  of  a  mighty  river 
(the  Onnoco)  convinced  him  that  he  had  fou:d  a  va 
comment.    He  examined  some  of  the  mouths,  and  sailed 

an    for  the  woods  were  full  of  singing-birds  and  ani- 

•  ^""^  ''''''  "'~"g''  the  "Dragon's  Mouth,"  „„d 
came  to  a  pa«  of  .he  sea  which  teemed  with  islands 
the  mhabuants   of  which  possessed   an  abundance  ^ 
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pearls.  Pearls !  beautiful,  <rcnuino,  and  large  pearls ! 
To  the  great  joy  of  Columbus,  these  much-valued  and 
long  hoped-for   products  of   the   East  were   found    at 

last. 

These  signs  caused  him  now  to  believe  that  he  was 
near  to  those  beautiful  southern  Asiatic  lands,  where  all 
that  man  most  covets  was  to  be  found.     Again,  he  gave 
full  play  to  his  enthusiastic  feelings,  and  indulged  in  spe- 
culations which  may  now  be  called  fantastic,  but  which, 
if  we  will  try  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  Co- 
lumbus at  that  time,  we  may  look  upon  as  the  emana- 
tions of  a  spirit  always  imaginative  and  youthful,  and 
admire  the  more  when  we  consider,  too,  the  age  to  which 

he  had  attained. 

The  newly  discovered  continent  he  took  to  be  one  of 
the  outer  bastions  of  Asia.     The  beautiful  soft  climate 
of  this  region,  the   tameness   of  the   animals,  and  the 
friendly  innocent  character  of  the  people  whom  he  met 
with  at  first,  caused  him  actually  to  fancy  that  he  was 
not  far  from  paradise.     He  took  the  Orinoco  for  one  of 
those  great  streams  which,  according  to  the  geographical 
views  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  flow  from  that  seat 
of  bliss ;   and  he  further   fancied   that   paradise   itself 
would  be  found  to  He  somewhere  in  the  upper  districts 

of  the  river. 
For  two  reasons,  Columbus  was  of  opinion  that  the 


m:  SPECULATES  ON  THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  EAIITII.      «!l 
continent   before    hia.    must  ri,e   to  a  great    height. 
Firstly,  became  the  river  contained  a  vast  quantity  of 
water  rushing  with  great  force  into  the  sea;   and  se- 
condly,  because,  like  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  ho 
behoved  that  the  situation  of  paradise  must  be  beautiful 
cloudless,  and  lofty,  and  near  to   heaven.     Columbu, 
likewise  now  eame  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fonn  of  the 
earth  could  not  be  spherical,  as  the  astronomers  taught 
but  rather  like  that  of  a  pear,  having  the  narrow  end 
uppermost,  and  the  larger,  rounder  end  at  the  bottom. 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Western  Asia,  ho  imagined  to  be 
suuated  on  the  broad  end  of  the  pear-shaped  earth,  and 
the  land  he  was  now  approaching  to  be  on  the  thin  end 
He  expected  to  find  paradise  at  the  top,  «-here  likewise 
the  Orinoco,  one  of  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  world, 
would  have  its  source. 

Unfortunately,  the  bad  condition  of  his  ships  did  not 

allow  Columbus  to  follow  up  this  „e,v  diseovei,-,  which 

however  brilliant  in  itself,  must  have  .appeared  stiU  more 

so  ni  h.s  eyes.     But,  amidst  his  magnificent  reveries 

thoughts  of  the  colony  in    Hisp.aniola    troubled  Iiim 

gi-eatly,  and  unfortunately  he  was  ever  doomed  to  be 

checked  in  his  progress  by  the  leaden  weight  of  these 

cares.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Columbus  ever 

entertained  the  unlucky  idea  of  governing  a  colony ;  that 

he  did  not  exclnsively  devote  himself  to  the  great  and 
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glorious  work  of  discovery,  for  which  he  was  so  emi- 
nently qualified. 

In  Hispaniolo  he  again  found  everything  in  disorder. 
For  two  years  he  had  to  march  backwards  and  forwards ; 
to  enter  into  negotiations ;  to  break  up  a  conspiracy  here, 
to  put  doiwn  rebellion  there,  and  occasionally  to  resort 
to  severe  measui'es — even  executions — to  purify  a  colony 
which  he  himself  had  filled  with  criminals.     Many  of 
these  worthless  and  wicked  men  he  had  to  hunt  down 
and  send  back  to  Spain.     At  last,  however,  he  succeeded 
in  controlling  the  factions,  in  getting  rid  of,  or  gaining 
ovei',  the  dissatisfied,  and  once  more  he  brought  things 
into  a  tolerable  condition.     But  just  at  the  moment  of 
his  triumph,  just  as  he  had  begun  to  think  of  new  en- 
terprises, a  royal   commissioner,  invested  with  extraor- 
dinary powers,  arrived  most  inopportunely  on  the  island. 
It  was  a  misfortune  that  the  unfavourable  state  of 
things  in  the  Indies  always  became  known  in  Spain  just 
at  the  time  when  the  dark  clouds  had  passed  away,  and, 
consequently,  that  measures  no  longer  appropriate  were 
decided  upon.     Many  of  the  rebels,  and  the  useless  ser- 
vants of  the  state,  whom  Columbus  had  sent  back   to 
Spain,  raised  loud  cries  against  him  and  his  brother,  who 
were  unable  to  defend  themselves.     The  most  shameless 
of  these  men  infested  the  streets  of  the  principal  towns 
in  Spain,  and  they  even  ran  after  the  carnage  of  the 
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king  and  queen,  crying  aloud  for  bread,  and  the  pay 
wh,cJ,,  they  said,  was  due  to  them,  and  had  been  kept 
back  by  the  admiral  for  his  o™  benefit.  The  two  youn<. 
sons  of  Columbus  had  been  made  pages  to  the  queen" 
and,  whenerer  they  appeared  in  public,  they  were  fol- 
lowed  and  abused ;  the  people  crying  out,  "  See  there  the 
sons  of  the  Itahan  traitor,  who  pretends  to  have  dis- 
covered India  for  our  king;  but  who   lets  Spaniards, 
nobles  as  well  as  citizens,  die  there  of  hunger." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  king  and  queen  at  length 
should  come  to  the  opinion  that  Columbus  was  not  equal 
to  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  that  it  would  be  best 
to   send  a  commissioner  to  examine  into   the  state  of 
affairs.      Don  Francisco    de  Bobadilla,  a  vety  impnL- 
dent  man  to  say  tlie  least,  was  unfortunately  chosen  for 
this   duty,  and   he  was   invested  with   ve.T  dangerous 
powers;  for  he  was  authorised  to  arrest  whomsoever  he 
might,  after  due  inquiry,  find  to  be  guilty,  .xnd  if  the 
nrterests  of  the  state  required  it,  to  remove  him  from 
the  island. 

Armed  with  such  great  powers,  this  man  amved  at 
Hispaniola,  as  dready  said,  just  as  Colmnbus  had  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  matters  satisfactorily,  with  better 
prospects  for  the  future.  Bobadilla  forthwith  commanded 
Columbus  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  and,  always 
obedient  to  the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  he  hastened  from 
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the  interior  of  the  island,  where  Le  was  at  that  time. 
Had   the   admiral   received   a   death  warrant   it   could 
scarcely  have  been  worse.     Bobadilla,  a  man  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  exercise   of  power,  and  inflated  by  the 
greatness  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  king, 
from  the  first  held  Columbus  to  be  guilty,  and  without 
even  granting  him  a  hearing,  he  ordered  him  to  be  cast 
into  prison.     Chains  were  put  upon  him,  too ;  and  to 
such  treatment  a  man  was  subjected,  who  had  grown 
grey  in  the  pursuit  of  grand  and  meritorious  objects,  and 
who  had  not  thought  of  resistance,  but  who,  of  his  own 
free  will,  and  in  the  spirit  of  obedience,  had  delivered 
himself  up  to  his  enemies.     This  treatment,  moreover, 
Columbus  had  to  experience  on  the  soil  of  a  country, 
which  by  the  activity  of  his  brain,  by  his  calculations,  he 
had  discovered,  and,  as  it  were,  raised  up  out  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  the  government  and  revenues  of  which  be- 
lono-ed  to  him  by  right  as  his  proper  reward,  and  had 
been  secured  to  him  by  so  many  royal  decrees  and  docu- 
ments.    Applauded  by  the  libertines,  ^'he  criminals,  and 
other  lawless  men,  who  at   that  tim     swarmed  in  St. 
Domingo,  the  capital  of  Hispaniola,  Bobadilla  took  the 
reins  of  government  in  hand,  and  he  directly  ordered  a 
ship  to  be  got  ready,  under  the  command  of  a  certain 
Captain  Ballejo,  to  convey  the  victim  who  had  fallen 
into  his  hands  to  Spain. 
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Columbus,  who  had  ever  been  a  faithful  subject  to  his 
kmg,  waa  unconscious  of  any  crime.  Nevertheless,  when 
Ins  hands  were  chained  by  royal  authority,  his  courage 
«a„k  completely,  and  he  fully  believed  his  enemies  in- 
ended  to  take  his  hfe.     When,  therefore.  Captain  Bal- 
lejo  came  to  his  prison  to  take  him  to  his  ship,  full  „f 
-p.c.on,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  uttering  the  words, 
Ballejo,  where  wilt  thou  conduct  me."     «0n  board 
sh.p,  your  grace,"  the  questioned  man  replied.  "Speakest 

stdl  beheved  he  was  to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  execu- 
t.on.  "By  my  life,"  the  honest  and  good-hearted  sea- 
man replied,  « it  is  as  I  say." 

The  character  of  a  man,  and  what  resources  he  has 
w.t  ni    .mself,  will  best  be  seen  when  he  is  at  the  pin- 
nae e  0    good  fortune,  or  when  he  is  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  misery-.     I„  both  situations  Columbus  has  been 
tested,  and  not  found  wanting.    The  venerable  and  re- 
now-,,ed  admiral,  whom  the  Pope  had  called  his  "beloved 
J  Chnstofero,"  and  whom  others  had  styled  the  "Apostle 
of  the   Lord,"  m  chains   on   board  BallejVs  ship,  is  a 
peture  as  mteresting  and  s.ad,  on  the  one  hand,  and  as 
ubhme,  on  the  other,  as  that  of  the  Greek  sage  in  the 
dungeon  at  Athens.  The  modest  smile,  which,  according 
0  Las  Casas,  continually  pl..yedupo„  his  features  when 
l-e  was  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  sufficiently  i„. 
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fomis  us  hovr  he  bore  liis  triumph ;  and  there  are  not 
wantmg  many  scattered  indications  of  the  way  in  which 
he  bore  his  chains.  The  best  testimony  of  his  mild  and 
moderate  disposition,  of  the  equilibrium  which  h^'s  soul 
maintained  amidst  his  trials  and  misfortunes,  we  gain 
from  the  letters  which  he  w.ote  whilst  in  irons  on  board 
his  prison-ship,  quickly  gliding  back  to  Spain.  These 
letters  are  still  preserv^ed,  and  as  the  valuable  legacy  of 
a  great  man,  they  may  be  of  use  to  many  as  a  brilliant 

example. 

The  first  person  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  was  to 
Dona  Juana  de  la  Torre,  a  lady  of  estimable  character, 
who  once  had  been  nurse  to  Don  Juan,  the  heir  to  the 
Spanish  tlu'one :  "  Here  I  am,  honoured  lady,"  he  wrote, 
"  after  such  great  exertions  reduced  so  low  that  there  is  no 
one,  however  vile,  who  does  not  think  himself  privileged 
to  insult  me.    If,  insteac^  of  discovering  India  and  hand- 
ing it  over  to  my  king,  I  had  plundered  and  destroyed 
the  country;  if  I  had  given  it  up  to  the  Moors  and  un- 
behevers,  nothing  worse  could  have  happened  to  me  than 
I  have  had  to  experience.     So  strange  a  character  is  at- 
tributed  to  me,  that  if  I  had  done  nothing  but  build 
churches  and  hospitals,  I  beheve  they  would  have  been 
called  the  dens  of  thieves.     Who  would  have  thought 
such  a  thhig  could  have  been  possible  in  a  land  like- 
Spain,  in  which  so  much  nobility  of  soul  used  to  prevail? 


SENSATION  IN  SPAIN.  7  k 

But  the  day  ,.„I  e„„e  wl>e„  the  world  will  look  „„„„ 
'""'  which  have  been  offered  to  me     Fo-.  tl,»  A    , 

^vi'l  ^ei,h  eve;,thh,,  fa  t^'  "'''  ""  *"^'  *"^^ 

Holy  Writ,  it  Jll  be  doL  ,  I    :    !'  ''  ■"^""""^  '" 
all  om-  ™n,l       I  >    !  ^  ^  °f  judgment,  when 

'^  7^'-;    If  I  eonld  but  appeal-  before  my  „^,Z  and 
look  her  in  the  i-^o^  T  p    i  .  ^  ^  ^ 

to  clear  J'u        ]  """"'  "'•■"  ^  ^''°°1<1  ^e  -ble 

r  Lo^i  :r"  ** '  "^™  "'™>-^  --ed  fro. 

K  per  everance,  and  from  my  heaa-t  I  wish  that  I  „;!,« 
'>e  enab  ed  to  contribute  a  little  to  make  her  r2^ 

It  is  said  thatl^abella  shed  tears  on  reading  tin.  letter 
-•i"chwas  communicated  to  her  before    be  n 
Columbus.  ^"^  ""S™'  ^"W 

His  an-ival  at  CachV,  a  prisoner  and  loaded  with  ir.„s, 
made  a  deep  and  painful  impression  on  the  Spaniai-ds 
In.>.«nation  at  the  shameful  t.atme„t  of  the  cS:.!:; 
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7(]  COLUMBUS  LIBERATED. 

discoverer  became  general.     At  court,  too,  displeasure 
and  regrets  were  great.    No  one  seemed  to  know  liow 
things  had  come  to  this  pass.    The  king  immediately 
commanded  that  Columbus  should  be  set  free,  and,  with 
his  own  hand,  he  wrote  him  a  kind  and  gracious  letter. 
He  invited  him  to  court,  and  received  him  with  many 
excuses  and  honours.     In  fact,  all  that  kind  words  could 
do  was  done  to  heal  his  wounds.    The  removal  of  Bo- 
badiUa,  the  murderer  of  his  honoui',  and  robber  of  his 
fortune,  was  likewise  immediately  decided   upon.     But 
with  this  the  royal  consolation  reached  its  climax.     Co- 
lumbus was  not  reinstated  in  his  former  position  and 
riahts,  nor  to  the  day  of  his  death  did  he  ever  again  ob- 

tain  them. 

Instead  of  the  proper  satisfaction  being  given  to  him, 
Don  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  a  Spaniard  of  high  birth,  who 
appears  to  have  been  qualified  for  his  duties,  was  sent 
out  to  take  the  place  of  the  unworthy  Bobadilla.  Nearly 
all  the  titles,  dignities,  and  powers  which  belonged  to 
Columbus  were  given  to  Ovando,  and  he  was  fitted  out 
for  his  mission  in  a  way  far  more  complete  than  Colum- 
bus had  ever  experienced. 

Ovanda  s  appointment,  he  was  told,  was  to  be  only  of 
a  temporaiy  nature,  and  that  when  things  had  been 
brought  into  order,  all  his  rights  and  dignities  would  be  re- 
stored to  him.    But  these  fine  promises  were  never  kept. 
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HIS  FOURTH  VOYAGE  TO  AMERICA.  77 

The  disagreeable  and  vexatious  things  ,vhich  Colnmbus 
had  now  to  experience  were  suffieient  to  have  prostrated 
completely  a  mind  less  elastic  than  his.    But  the  active 
temperament  of  the  man  did  not  allow  him  to  give  wav 
o  broodmg  and   despair.     Foiled  in  one  direction,  he 
Jocded   to  try  another.     As  his  Antillas  islands  ^ere 
kept  from  him,  he  formed  a  plan  for  exploring  further 
he  countnes  which  lay  beyond  them.     I„  this  direction 
he  hoped  to  bring  wonderful  things  to  light.     Perhaps 
he  was  sfmulated  afresh  by  the  splendid  discoveries  of 
the  Portuguese-discoveries  which  threatened  to  throw 
all  that  Columbus  had  achieved  into  the  shade.    The 
Ind,a,  w.th   all  its  real  and  supposed  treas.tres,  which 
Columbus  had  been  looking  for  by  a  weste™  passage, 
Vasca  da  Gama  had  actually  reached,  towards  the  e^d 
of  the  century,  by  the  eastern  track.     Spurred  by  an 
honourable  jealousy,  Columbus  longed  to  find  a  way  to 
Ind,a,  eather  across  the  open  sea,  or  by  sailing  through  a 
tratt,  forhe  st-'U  believed  India  to  be  not  far  distant 
'rom  the  Antillas  islands. 

The  consent  of  the  court  to  a  new  expedition  having 
been  gamed  at  last,  Columbus  sailed  from  Cadi,  in  May" 
1502  wuh  a  fleet  exactly  like  the  one  he  had  J. 
sanded  m  his  first  adventure.  Again  it  consisted  of 
a  few  small  vessels  only.  Again  he  was  accompanied  by 
not  many  more  than  one  hundred  men ;  and  again  he  was 
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78  COLUMBUS  STRANDED  AT  JAMAICA. 

Avithout  dignity  or  fortune,  with  no  higlier  rank  than 
that  of  a  captain.  Again,  too,  as  the  first  time,  he  set 
sail  to  look  for  India  proper,  taking  with  him  this  time, 
as  then,  Arabian  interpreters.  But  he  was  now  not  far 
from  seventy  years  of  age,  and  the  poisoned  shafts  of 
envy,  no  less  than  his  great  and  varied  exertions,  had 
told  upon  his  constitution. 

But  Columbus  was  like  an  old  lion,  still  invincible, 
and  though  the  strength   of  his  frame   was  broken,  a 
remnant   of  his  youthful  fire   still   glowed  within   his 
bosom.     At  no  period  of  his  life  did  he  show  in  a  more 
striking  manner  what   he   was  capable  of  undergoing, 
both  bodily  and  mentally,  than  in  this  fourth  voyage,  so 
rich  in  adventures,  and  on  which  he  had  continually 
to  struggle  against  storms,  difficuUies,  and  dangers  of 
various  kinds.     He  discovered  the  far-stretching  coasts 
of  Central  America,  of  Honduras  and  Veragua,  and  he 
ended  by  running  his  leaky  and  wormeaten  ships  on  the 
beach  of  the  then  uncultivated  island  of  Jamaica,  with- 
out having  discovered  India  or  a  strait  leading  to  it. 

Bound  to  his  stranded  vessels ;  bowed  down  by  age, 
hardships,  and  sickness,  Columbus  may  be  likened  to  the 
fire-bringer  Prometheus  chained  to  the  rocks  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  bai'barous  Indians,  no  less  than  his  own 
mutinous  crews,  added  to  his  sufferings. 

A  year  elapsed  before  he  was  relieved  from  his  pe- 
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nious  position  by  the  arrival  of  ships  from  W        •  , 

->' b,  ,„Wrie„<.s  tltovo  to  his  re  I    T        ''"1"' 

;---hatis,a.,a„athistiJrJ~^^^^^^^^^ 
J07.    tie  soon  retiirnml  ♦„!;•■ 

itturneil  to  hpaiii,  wliere  lie  anived  ii.  tlm 
«»-]7  l.art  of  November,  1504      Onlv 

half  more  nf  i;f  "^  """  ■>''^'"'  ""'l  a 

nnoze  of  hfevvas  now  remaining  to  j,i„. 

-heel  to  the  0^,  ^,'r  t;  ""'  *"■  ™""-™"^ 

„I  .„.  ^ ""  ™'''  ■'•"''  selfish  Ferdinand 

beeome  t,red  of  Columbus.     A  fe,v  faithfu,  f^e    ,s  ^ 
remained  to  him;  but  unfortunately  just  at  the 
when  ho  n^n.f         .   1    ,  -^  ^  *"^  moment 

J^e  most  wanted  their  assistance,  the  de.th  of  .1 

::r^i^'r^"-'^---v;edt;ro;r 

e  .on      She  ,t  was  ,vho  had  ever  plaeed  eonfideno    in 

Seville  -and  7  '""""'  "^  '"^  '>™™'  «' 

ps  ot  his  last  voyage  he  was  cast  upon  the  bed  of 

eWss   tat  this  noble-minded  ,„een,a!e  him  bl: 
"     P.nt   by  cares  and  misfortunes,   breathed  her  last 

had  now  1,0  one  on  earth  to  whom  he  could  loo,.:: 
fideiice   and   hope.     He  probably  fe.t  that  his  ow 

h^  was  fast  ebbing  to  its  close,  and  ior  the  sake  0 
otheis  he  grieved  over  the  wreck  of  his  worldly  fortu,,; 
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80  TESTAMENTARY  INTENTIONS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

over  the  loss  of  all  the  .li^uities,  rights,  and  revenues 
whieh  had  been  bestowed  upon  him.     The  fortune  of 
his  two  sons,  Diego  and  Fernando,  then  in  the  prime  of 
life,  depended  entirely  upon  his.    His  excellent  brothers, 
Bartholomew  and  Diego,  would  be  reduced  to  beggary 
if  he  were  robbed  of  all.     Besides,  he  had  many  faithful 
dependents  and  followers,  servants  and  fri-  -ds,  to  whom 
he  had  made  promises.    Even  the  sailors  and  others  who 
had  accompanied  him  on  his  last  voyage  had  been  mise- 
rably paid  by  the  king,  who  considered  this  voyage  to 
have  been  of  little  or  no  value.     These  men  Columbus 
wanted  to  raward  in  a  princely  manner,  if  he  could  but 
get  his  due.    Seven  years  ago  he  had  ckawn  up  a  solemn 
document  as  his  last  will,  and  in  the  expectation  of  a 
vast  increase  in  his  revenues,   he   had  made  a  family 
entail,  arranging  with  great  care  for  all  eventualities. 
Not  only  had  he  considered  this  document  as  the  corner- 
stone of  the  gi-andeur  and  renown  of  his  house,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  welfare  of  his  sons  and  brothers,  but 
in  it  he  had  also  left  legacies  to  many  other  persons,  and 
had  not  forgotten  his  native  city  and  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering there.     All  these  legacies  and  endowments  could 
appear  to  him  now  in  no  other  light  than  as  ridiculous 
intentions,  as  fruitless  plans,  built  upon  sand,  unless  he 
could  live  to  see,  his  rights  confirmed. 

In  addition  to  this,  Columbus  felt  deeply  that  his  ho- 
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COLUMDUS  ILL  AT  SEVILLE.  gj 

nour  was  compromised  hy  tl.n  pending  dJ      *    i 
^"-  -d  the  kin,.     He  Zs  dep^  1  T  "" 

^"■^  title  of  viceroy,  of  his  ri.      .  ^^""'"'  "' 

pert,   although  Ln  It  l:^^ 
J-ted  for  these  titles  ami  :,:::;^^^^^^^ 

res-ircled  as  a  king  would  be  contemUn^  f,.,- 1  ■ 
-own,  a.  a  tri„„,„,a„.  h^ro  .isl.in,  ,„  J   ^..t  '  ' 
«-e  wit,,  all  the  i..i„„,  ^f  ,„  ^J^^    '"^ 

"bout  to  be  robbed  of  then  before  his  iu  7 
eontinuea  uff,,„^„,  ,,  „„3  prostrated  thel^t 
Winter  of  1504-5  in  Q«,  -u  ,  "^ 

ur  10U4  5  m  feevdle,  and  as  lie  was  onlv  nh\ .  . 

conduct  his  own  affairs  by  „.eans  of  .  " 

spvf  i,;c         .  ^  ^^  correspondence,  he 

sent  Jus  son  to  court  thof  L«      •  w  i  ' 

*We  to  forward  hi!  ca::.       "''°"'' ''"""'"  '''^^»-- 

wis  ~/'^'^«-  "'  ™-ra.e.e„t  and  ad- 

hi    r  t""*:"  '•""'  '"^  ■'^'l  of  sickness  wrote  to 
ni!^  son.    Ihe  severity  of  his  m-^Urh^  .lo    •  •       ,  . 

-c  of  his  hands  bv  day   11^^      '"''™'"  '""  "^  ""^ 
J  at  mght.     The  counsel  which  lie  gives  his  son 

.;*aysthat„fakindfather,andatthea:         : 
^N^e  the  want  of  consideration  with  which  be  ,j;:; 

'0  be  faithfu         r    ?     '""^  '"''"°"'^''^'  '"^  ^on 

oad  of  Chu.t.an,ty,  and  fron.  when,  he  still  hopes  to  re- 
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COLUMBUS'S  DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


ceive  justice.  He  also  commends  his  younger  brother 
Fernando  to  his  care.  "  I  rejoice,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  that  your  brother  Fernando,  is  such  a  one  as 
you  have  need  of.  He  is  youi'  only  brother.  Ten 
brothers  would  not  be  too  many  for  you.  Attend,  my 
son,  to  what  I  say.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  I 
have  met  with  no  better  friends  than  my  brothers." 

The  position  of  Columbus  at  the  end  of  his  glorious 
career  was  the  same  as  it  was  at  its  commencement. 
Again  he  had  to  occupy  himself  with  writing  letters  and 
petitions.     But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  his  affairs  made  no 
progress.     In  the  spring  of  1505  there  was  a  temporary 
improvement  in  his  complaint,  and  the  old  admii'al  de- 
cided on  a  journey.     He  had  made  some  vain  attempts 
to  set  off  dming  the  winter.     At  that  time  the  use  of 
mules  was  forbidden  to  travellers  in  Spain,  who  had  to 
ride  on  horseback.   But  Columbus  was  not  strong  enough 
to  mount  a  horse,  and  the  king  at  length  gi'anted  an  ex- 
ception in  his  favour.     And  for  this  he  was  expected  to 
be  grateful;  he  who  deserved  that  his  path  should  be 
smoothed  for  him  in  every  possible  way,  and  who  had  to 
purchase  a  mule  with  his  own  money !      And  in  this 
manner,  mounting  and  dismounting  with  great  difficulty, 
the  old  seaman,  whom  iEolus  and  his  attendants  had 
wafted  so   often  across  the  ocean,   undertook  his   last 
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Journey.    He  had  to  pa.s  over  .he  rocky  soil  of  Estra 
madura,  and  acr.,s  the  rude  sien-as  of  Toledo  and  Gu. 

.a.a,  to  Segovia  in  the  north  of  Spain,  .here  at  th 

T         ""^  ""''^'''  ^'^  '"'"-i^-h  «ty  the  celebrated 
l-verer  of  the  ne.  world  entered  unnoticed,  and t. 

up    quarters  at  a. Tallinn.     He  had  neither  hZ 

norho^e.     "  This  is  n,y  hard  lot,"  he  writes  in  one" 

Mcu^aes  and  dangers,  I  possess  nothing  that  I  can  call 
">  own.  I  am  wea:y  in  spirit,  and  sick  in  body  and 
oveo-t  .ng  that  I  and  n.y  brothers  possessed  hasM 

ke„fro.„„s.    I  a.  actually  mined.     Hitherto  I  ha 
—,es  wept  for  others.    But  may  Heaven  now  b 
meicful  to  me,  and  the  earth  weep  for  me.    Yes '  let 
h.n,  g..eve  for  me  in  whose  bosom  dwell  feelings  of  pit! 
and  the  sense  of  truth  and  justice."  ^' 

At  the  time  when  these  words  were  written  by  Co- 
lumbus, h.s  .hscoveries  had  ah-eady  begun  to  bear  f™^ 
and  many  a  ship  loaded  with  gold  and  other  prodrc^ 
ha    come  back  from  Hispaniola.    Many  of  the    olo„  1 
had  .ttu^ed  as  wealthy  men  to  Spain,  and  it  was  to     e 

:r:T  ^""^ "  ^*"'>™'  --  ^---f  -  pe  ut 
t'.  ^ '"'''  '"^'' «-"  ^"■'-.  ovando  :;^: 

officials  were  enjoj^ng  those  emoluments  and  powers  i^ 
a.pamola  which,  according  to  agreement,  bingod  to 
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34  COLUMBUS'S  SUCCESSORS. 

Columbus,  or  to  such  men  as  he  had  the  right  to  appoint. 
The  administration  of  affairs   in  the   colony  was  now 
comparatively  easy,  because  the  way  had  been  smoothed 
by  Columbus,  and  under  his  rule  that  period  of  child- 
hood and  tumult,  which  every  new  colony  has  to  go 
through,  had  come  to  an  end.   His  successors  went  much 
more  arbitrarily  to  work  than  he  had  ever  done,  and  their 
treatment  of  the  poor  Indians,  now  completely  subju- 
gated, was  characterised  by  such  brutal  severity  as  Co- 
himbus  would  never  have  allowed.     "  I  never  think  of 
the  Indies,"  he  wrote  at  this  time,  "  of  my  beautiful 
islands,   without   sorrow.     It   appears   to    me   that  the 
Spaniards  now  only  go  there  to  plunder  them,  and  that 
they  are  permitted  to  do  it,  to  the  great  damage  of  my 
honoui\     The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  said  that 
Columbus  has  shown  the  way  to  the  Indies  to  thieves 
and  robbers.     What  unworthy  successors  have  not  been 
given  me !     But  indeed  it  is  an  easy  matter  now,  for  I 
have  pointed  out  the  way.     At  present  there  is  hardly  a 
man  in  Spain,  not  even  a  tailor,  who  does  not  fancy 
himself  able  to  be  a  discoverer  of  new  lands." 

Ferdinand  appears  to  have  had  little  pity  for  Colum- 
bus.    He  was  deeply  indebted  to  him,  and  in  saying  this 
the  key  to  his  conduct  is  given.     It  is  only  nol 
amiable  characters  who  are  always  ready  and  wil 
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THE  king's  treatment  OF  COLUMBUS.  85 

pay  tlie  debt  of  gratitude.     In  the  king's  eyes  Columbus 
appeared  as  an  importunate  creditor.    If  the  latter  could 
have  obtained  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  stipulations  in  the 
onginal  contract,  he  would  have  become  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  almost  as  great  a  man  as  the  king  was 
on  this.     Columbus  may  have,  therefore,  been  regarded 
as  a  rival.   He  was,  however,  politely  and  even  graciously 
received  by  the  king  in  Segovia,  who  granted  him  several 
audiences,  and  listened  with  attention  to  his  description 
of  his  last  voyage,  and  of  his  discoveries  in  gold-produc- 
ing Veragua.     As  in  former  days,  the  descriptions  of 
Columbus  were  in  glowing  colours,  and  when  the  old 
sick  admiral,  in  whom  occasionally  the  feelings  of  former 
power  and  enthusiasm  revived,  assured  his  majesty  that 
he  would  yet  render  him  services  a  hundred-fold  more 
valuable  than  he  had  hitherto  perfomed,  if  he  were  but 
reinstated  in  his  offices  and  honours,  the  king  listened 
with  calm  surprise,  suppressing,  perhaps,  a  contemptuous 
smile.     After  these  conferences  the  king  even  praised 
Columbus,  and  assured  him  that  he  appreciated  his  ser- 
vices.    He  likemse  made  many  propositions  for  the  de- 
finitive arrangement  of  his  affairs,  expressing  hiswillincr- 
ness  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators.     He  eve'n 
approved  of  the  arbitrators  whom  Columbus  named,  and 
altogether,  so  says  Las  Casas,  the  more  Columbus  and 
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THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  COLUMBUS. 


his  friends  supplicated,  the  more  kind  and  condescending 
were  the  answers  of  the  king.  For  one  thing  only  Co- 
lumbus begged  most  earnestly — ^^z.  that  his  a^airs  might 
be  settled  soon.  "  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  the  terrible 
delay  in  the  settlement  of  my  affairs,  and  the  great  cares 
consequent  upon  this  state  of  things,  are  the  principal 
causes  of  my  illness."  But  it  was  just  this  point  of 
celerity  on  which  the  king  was  obdurate.  The  arbi- 
trators pronounced  no  opinion,  and  he  himself  gave  no 
decision.  At  last,  with  a  sigh,  Columbus  said,  "  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  I  am  contending  with  the  wind."  His 
strength  was  wasting  away,  and,  soon  confined  to  his  bed, 
he  could  no  longer  go  to  court.  He  retired  to  Vallado- 
lid,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Segovia.  The  last  streak  of 
hope  fell  upon  his  death-bed,  when  he  was  told  that  the 
daughter  of  his  beloved  Queen  Isabella,  the  Queen 
Dona  Juana,  had  landed  with  her  husband  Don  Philip  I. 
in  Castile,  their  hereditary  land.  The  last  letter  which 
he  wrote  was  to  her,  greeting  her  and  her  husband  as  a 
faithful  vassal,  and  he  confided  this  letter  to  his  brother 
Bartholomew  to  deliver. 

Not  many  weeks  after  his  departure,  the  old  admiral 
breathed  his  last.  He  roused  himself  a  few  hours 
before  his  death,  and  added  a  codicil  to  his  mil,  con- 
firming,  in  many  respects,  his  original  intentions.     It 
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might  natui-ally  be  concluded  that  in  these  last  moments 
of  his  life,  after  so  many  false  hopes  and  bitter  disap- 
pointments, he  would  have  looked  upon  the  elaborate 
arrangements   in   his   original   testament    as    glittering 
bubbles,  and  have  given  them  up.     But  this  was  not  the 
case.     He  again  disposed  of  all  the  revenues  of  his  ima- 
ginary mai/orasffo  (entailed  estate),  as  he  had  previously 
done.     "  To  be  sure,"  he  added,  in  parenthesis,  as  if  he 
recollected  that  he  was  bequeathing  things  which  had  no 
existence,  "  to  be  sure  the  revenues  of  my  mayorasgo  are 
not  yet  knoAvn,  and  I  cannot  estimate  them  in  figui'es. 
But  as  my  good  brother,  Don  Diego,  is  now  a  priest,  and 
is  provided  for  in  the  Church,  one  huncbed  thousand  ma- 
ravedes  yearly  out  of  the  revenues  of  my  mavorasgo  will 
suffice  for  him.    Yet,  in  truth,  I  cannot  even  promise  him 
these  one  hundred  thousand  maravedes  with  certainty,  for 
hitherto  I  neither  have  had,  nor  have  I  at  present,  any 
positive  income.     If,  however,  the  rents  from  the  pro- 
perty bestowed  upon  me  should  be  greatly  increased,  I 
then  impress  upon  my  principal  heir,  my  son  Diego,  that 
it  will  give  me  pleasure  if  he  will  add  to  the  yearly  sum 
which  I  have  bequeathed  to  my  brothers."     In  this  last 
testament  he  thought  again  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and 
of  the  wife  he  had  long  ago  lost,  and  he  ordered  masses 
for  their  souls.  A  few  tender  words  were  likewise  added. 
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addressed  to  Dona  Beatrice  Enriquez,  the  mother  of  his 
illegitimate  son  Fernando,  whom   he   had  known   and 
loved   at   the   time  when  he  was  wandering  about  in 
Spain  a  despised  visionary.     This  last  docimient  of  Co- 
lumbus contains  not  one  word  of  reproach  to  the  sove- 
reign who,  instead  of  assisting  and  supporting  him  in  his 
path,   too  often  had  resembled  the  rock  on  which  his 
enterprises  had  been  wrecked.     On  the  contrary,  like  a 
vassal  faithful  unto  death,  he  tells  his  son  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  that  the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  his 
mayorasgo — which  he  must  always  husband  and  tr}^  to 
increase — are  to  be  ever  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
king  his  master,  to  the  increase  of  the  state,  and  the 
spread  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Ought  not  Ferdinand  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  so  devoted 
a  vassal  in  his  last  moments,  to  have  handed  to  him  on 
his  death-bed  the  wreath  of  victory,  and  have  confirmed 
all  those  privileges  and  rights  which  a  short  time  after- 
wards the  decision  of  a  court  of  law  forced  him  to 
acknowledge  ?  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  for- 
saken by  his  king,  receiving  no  consolation  from  any  of 
those  Spaniards  who  had  become  great  through  him, 
attended  only  by  his  son  Diego  and  a  few  faithful  ser- 
vants, Columbus  breathed  his  last,  "/w  manus  tuas, 
Domine,  commendo  spiritum  mewn^^  were  the  last  words 
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he  uttered.    This  was  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506     In 
the  course  of  the  suceeeding  three  Imndred  years  more 
honours  have  been  lavished  upon  his  remains,  by  several 
removals  and  pompous  funerals,  than   the  living  Co- 
lumbus ever  experieneed.     They  were  deposited  in  the 
first  mstance  in  Valladolid;  then  with  mueh  ceremony 
m  Seville;  subsequently  they  were  removed  to  San  Do- 
mingo; and  at  last,  in  moden,  times,  with  gi-eat  pomp,  to 
the  Havannah,  where  they  now  repose. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EUROPEAN  DISCOVERERS 
AND  THEIR  VOYAGES. 

Alonzo  Nino  and  Christoval  Guerra  explore  the  "Pearl  Coast"  of  Vene- 
zuela in  the  Summer  of  U99-Alonzo  de  Hojeda  (with  Juan  de  la  Cosa 
and  Amerigo  Vespucci)  discovers  the  Mouth  of  the  Maranon,  the  Coast 
of  Guyana,  and  the  whole  of  Venezuela  (Summer  of  Ua9)-Vincente 
Yanez  Pinzon  discovers  Cape  Augustin  (January  to  May,  1500)— 
Rodrigo  Bastidas  discovers  the  Coast  of  New  Granada  as  far  as  Darien 
(1501  and  1502)— Hojeda,  Cosa,  Guerra,  repeatedly  visit  Venezuela 
and  New  Granada  (1502.151G)-Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  and  Pinzon  dis- 
cover the  Eastern  Coast  of  Yucatan  (150G)-Sebastian  de  Ocampo  sails 
round  Cuba  (1508). 

Or  the  five  continents  of  our  globe,  that  of  America 
has  the  most  elegant  shape.  Its  long  and  gi'aceful  out- 
line we  may  almost  venture  to  compare  to  that  of  a 
statue.  The  history  of  discovery  shows  us  how  bit  by 
bit  this  statue  has  been  chiselled  out,  how  by  degrees  the 
entire  figure  has  been  brought  to  light.     It  has  been  a 
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great  work,  in  whicli,  for  tl.rce  Imnclrcd  years,  eveiy 
European  people  has  taken  part.     Every  voyage  may  be 
likened  to  a  cut  of  the  chisel  on  this  piece  of  historical 
sculpture ;  every  great  discoveiy  to  a  fresh  line,  a  new  * 
stroke  of  the  brush,  on  this  vast  picture. 

Columbus,  as  we  have  seen,  led  the  way,  and  in  his 
lifetmie  a  number  of  lesser  workmen  followed  in  his 
track.  Each  of  them  added  a  new  bit  to  the  picture,  by 
disclosing  to  the  world  some  new  coast  line,  the  mouth 
of  some  hitheilo  unknown  river,  or  some  island  in  the 
ocean. 

The  histories  of  these  fellow-workmen  of  Columbus 
his  contemporaries  and  pupils-the  voyages  of  the  expert' 
Cosa,  of  the  adventm-ous  Pinzonen,  the  wild  knight  sans 
peur  if  not  sans  reproche~-oi  Alonzo  des  Hojeda,  of  the 
untiring  Bastidas,  and  of  other  sea  heroes,  are  highly  in- 
teresting even  in  all  their  details.     These  men  brought 
to  light  the  extensive  coast  of  the  countries  now  called 
Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  all  the  corners  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.     It  would  take  up  too  much  space,  however,  were  I 
to  attempt  to  sketch  the  chai'acters  of  these  remarkable 
men,  to  relate  the  principal  events  of  their  lives,  their 
deeds,  and  to  describe  the  coast-lands  they  visited.     It 
mil  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  offer  a  few  general  re- 
marks on  the  following  heads-viz.  on  their  plan  of 
proceeding;  on  the  outfits  of  their  ships;  on  the  Em-o- 
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pean  harbours  from  whicli  tlioy  departed ;  on  the  diffe- 
rent persons  who  took  an  active  part  in  such  expedi- 
tions ;  on  the  way  in  which  the  physical  conditions  in  the 
new  world,  and  the  people  who  were  found  in  it,  affected 
the  progress  of  discovery;  and  lastly,  on  the  rights 
which  the  commanders  believed  their  enterprises  con- 
ferred upon  them.  If  we  thus  collect  together,  under 
general  points  of  view,  the  leading  features  of  the  work 
of  discovery,  we  shall  be  able  to  avoid  repetition  in 
future,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prepare  the  way  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  narratives  in  the  succeeding 

chapters. 

When  we  examine  into  the  various  projects  and 
voyages  of  discovery,  we  see  that  a  union  of  many 
favom-able  circumstances,  and  that  the  collective  labours 
of  different  individuals,  were  necessary  to  success.  And 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  to  whom  the  most  merit  was 
due.  Usually,  the  man  who  conducted  an  expedition, 
under  whose  command  a  fleet  sailed  to  the  new  world,  or 
an  army  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  ob- 
tained all  the  renown.  But  the  palm  seldom  belonged 
to  him  alone.  Many  of  the  earlier  Spanish  discoverers 
were  not  mere  captains  of  ships  or  leaders  of  troops,  but 
had  often  sufficient  knowledge  of  geography  and  astro- 
nomy to  enable  them  to  work  out  systematic  plans  of 
discovery  in  their  own  brains.     Occasionally,  too,  they 
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wore  ,,o»«e,se.l  of  pecuniu.,.  ,„ea,i.,,  .„  that  they  pur- 
chase.1  ship,  „„a  enli,te,l  men  with  their  own  money, 
l.ke  Wallenstein  in  the  Thirty  Year,,'  War;  an,l  i„  sud. 
ca,es  they  asked  nothing  n.ore  of  the  «overn„,ent  than 
the  necessary  sanction,  and,  perhaps,  son.e  addition  to 
their  nun,itions  of  war,  and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  fron. 
the   royal   ai-senals.     Leaders   of  this   class   commonly 
figured  a,  projectors,  as  naval  captains,  as  capitalists, 
and  as  generals,  all  in  one  person. 

It  w,as  „,ore  usual,  however,  that  these  different  parts 
were  distributed  amongst  many  actors.     And  in  especial 
we  m.ay  often  find  that  the  original  idea  of  a  particular 
discovery  came  from  an  entirely  different  person  than 
the  one  who  luad  the  credit  of  it ;  perhaps  from  a  learned 
man  livmg  in  some  quiet  retreat,  and  whom  the  world 
afterwards,   paying  attention   only    to   the   actual   dis- 
omy, has  entirely  forgotten.     Every  one  has  heard  of 
Columbus ;  but  a  few  only  know  anj^hing  of  the  Italian 
cosinographer  Toscanelli,  or  of  the  German  astronomer 
Begiomontanus,  who  prepared  the  way  for  Columbus  bv 
heir  studies  and  scientific  inventions,  and  whom,  there"- 
iore  we  might  ventm-e  to  call  the  intellectual  discoverers 
of  America.    And  to  come  to  modern  times,  every  one 
lias  heard  of  the  voyages  and  heroic  deeds  of  a  Cook 
though  few  only  know  anything  of  the  noiseless  labours 
"t  a  Banks  or  Barrington,  to  whose  valuable  writin.vs 
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plans,  sketches  of  voyages,  and  instructions,  so  mucli  of 
Cook's  success  was  owing. 

It  has  ever  been  considered  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  law  of  uations,  and  also  of  mai'itime  law,  that  no 
warUke  expeditions  should  be  undertaken  by  private  per- 
sons, unless  they  have  the  authority  of  some  generally 
acknowledged  power.     The  discoverers  of  new  lands, 
therefore,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  risk  losing  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  profits  resulting  from  their  arduous  enter- 
prises,'had,  above  all  thing.«,  to  obtain  the  patronage  of 
some  European  government  to  put  the  stamp  of  legahty 
upon  their  plans.     This  often  caused  them  no  shght 
difficulty.     Occasionally,  powerful  and  enterprising  mo- 
narchs  have  been  found  full  of  zeal  for  the  increase  of 
geographical  knowledge :  for  instance,  King  Emanuel 
of  Portugal  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  bestowed 
great  thought  and  care  on  everything  necessaiy  to  pro- 
mote the  discovery  of  new  countries.     Other  such  rule:'s 
were  Charles  IV.  of  Denmark,  who,  with  his  own  hand, 
wrote  out  insiructions  and  letters  of  recommendation  for 
the  commanders  whom  he  sent  'orth,  and  Elizabeth  of 
England,  the  popular  queen,  who  inspired  all  her  navi- 
(vators  and  admirals  \vith  such  remarkable  zeal. 

Generally,  liowever,  monarchs  and  goveiirnents  have 
been  too  much  occupied  with  immediate  and  m'gent 
affairs  to  render  it  an  easy  matter  to  gain  their  favour- 
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able  attention  to  any  distant  undertaking  involving  risk. 
Speculators  have,  therefore,  had  to  look  out  for  me- 
.hators  through  whose  hands    then-  propositions    and 
plans  might  pass  mitil  the  neeessaiy  sanction  could  be 
g-ned.     Usually  they  found   a  man   of  influence,   a 
eomte,  or  a  statesman,  wiUing  to  undertake  the  part  of 
patron    and  sometimes  even  a  prince  of  royal  blood, 
-hose  We  allowed  him  to  be  their  protector  and  .dvo- 
ca.e.    As  instances  of  such  mediators,  whose  pe>-sonal 
1-0,7  and  characters   are  in   many  ways  interwoven 
-.th  the  history  of  the  new  world,  we  may  mention 
Pnnce  Hemy  of  Portugal,  who  drew  around  liim  all 
^he  na.^gators  and  admira-s  of  his  coimtiy;  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia  in  Spain,  the  patron  of  several  navi- 
gators;  Prmce  Enpert  of  England,  whose  name  has 
been  given  to  the  extensive  lands  around  Hudson's  Bay  • 
Admiral  Coligny  in  France,  who  zealously  supported 
aU  the  enterprises  of  his  persecuted  co-religionists  the 
Huguenots ;  and  lastly,  the  noble  Sir  Walter  Ealei.h 
the  favoui-ite  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  these  enterprises  of  discovei^  in  the  new  world,  as 
indeed  n,  all  himian  undertakings  which  have  iiad  the 
stamp  of  novelty  upon  them,  we  see  that  the  men  in 
whom  the  new  ideas  originated  were  g  .erally  poor  and 
without  influence.  Even  their  patrons  and  monarehs 
were  sometimes  in  want  of  money.    The  discovery  of 
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America  ha^Hng  from  the  begmning  been  regarded  from 
a  commercial  as  well  as  a  poUtical  point  of  view,  wealthy 
merchants  were  usually  appealed  to  at  once.     Indeed,  of 
their  own  accord,  many  of  them  offered  assistance,  fore- 
seeing the  profit  likely  to  accrue  from  taking  part  in 
those"  expeditions.      Moreover,    in   these  half-military, 
half-commercial  undertakings,  the  co-operation  of  mer- 
chants was  particularly  necessary,  as  part  of  the  work 
could  only  be  performed  by  them.    The  celebrated  house 
of  Berardi,  in  Se>'ille,  had  consequently  been  early  called 
upon  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  assist  in  fitting  out 
Columbus  in  a  proper  manner. 

Begini^ing  with  this  house  of  Berardi,  down  to  our 
contemporaries,  the  English  merchant.  Booth,  who  fitted 
out  Sir  John  Ross  at  his  o^vn  expense,  and  the  American 
merchant  Grinnell,  who  promoted  the  Arctic  expeditions 
of  his  countrymen,  we  have  a  long  list  of  mercantile 
houses  which  have  rendered  great  semce  to  the  cause  of 
discover^-,  and  the  names  of  which  have  consequently  be- 
come immortal.     Innumerable  are  the  capes,  the  groups 
of  islands,  the  rivers,  the  bays,  to  which  the  grateful  dis- 
coverers have  given  the  names  of  their  merchant  patrons. 
As  instances,  I  caU  atiention  to  the  fact  that  the  extreme 
north  end  of  the  American  continent,  the  desolate  penin- 
sula Boothia,  is  named  after  the  merchant  above  alluded 
to ;  and  the  last  strait  in  the  south,  the  "  Le  Maire's 
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Strait,"  is  thus  called  after  tlie  merchant  who,  at  his  own 
expense,  disclosed  it  to  the  world. 

Merchants,  however,  have  not  aJways  been  satisHed  to 
promote  the  cause  of  geographical  discoverjr  simply  by 
advancing  capital  and  .aiding  expeditions  in  their  native 
^eaports,  but  many  have  crossed  the  ocean  themselves. 
Thus,  on  board  the  earliest  Spanish  fleets,  besides  the 
mJitaiy  commander  of  the  expedition,  a  learned  astro- 
nomer to  ascertain  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude 
royal  officials  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment and  to  receive  of  all  the  valuable  things  to  be  ob- 
tained the  so-called  royal   fifth,   and  an  ecclesiastic  to 
look  to  the  interests  of  the  Church   and  baptise  the 
heathens,  we  find,  too,  in  addition  to  these,  that  they 
took  with  them  a  mercantile  agent,  a  "m^rcadero,"  to 
examme  the  various  products  and  goods,  and  to  trade 
w.th  the  Indians.     Many  of  these  commercial   agents 
have  taken  an  active  p,-,rt  in  the  work  of  discovery   as 
the  instance  of  the  celebrated  Amerigo,  originally  a  clerk 
m  the  house  of  Berardi,  sufficiently  attests. 

Besides  this  celebrated  merchant's  clerk,  after  whom 
America  has  been  named,  many  other  merchants  have 
girded  on  the  sword,  and  with  the  compass  in  hand,  as 
observers,  as  traders,  as  ddineators  of  maps,  and  as  con- 
querors, have  advanced  into  the  new  world.  History  has 
likewise  handed  down  to  us  the  names  of  many  Uteraiy 
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and  learned  men,  of  doctors,  and  others,  who  have  acted 
in  a  similar  manner.     Of  the  men  of  this  class  I  wiU 
here   only  mention   the   Spanish   Doctor   Enciso,   who 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  who  is  the  author  of  the  oldest  work  ex- 
tant on  the  geography  of  the  new  world  ;  and  the  "  Bac- 
calaureus"  Ximenes  de  Queseda,  who,  after  he  had  ex- 
changed the  pen  for  the  sword,  raised  himself  from  the 
position  of  a  mere  literary  man  to  become  the  principal 
conqueror  and  founder  of  the  extensive  kingdom  of  New 
Granada.     These  two  examples  will  suffice  to  show  that, 
if  we  wish  to  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  histoiy  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  we  must 
not  only  follow  the  navigators  on  board  their  ship3,  but 
we  must  look  into  the  cabinets  of  princes  and  the  count- 
ino--houses  of  merchants,  and  likewise  observe  the  men 
of  learning  in  their  studies,  and  take  note  of  their  specu- 
lations. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  their  men,  their  sailors, 
steersmen,  and  pilots,  the  earliest  conquerors  of  America 
obtained  in  the  small  seaports  of  Andalusia. 

Palos,  and  the  neighbom-ing  towns  of  Huelva,  and 
Lucar  de  Barrameda,  not  far  froui  Cadiz,  were  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  seaports  in  Spain  for  the  equipment 
of  the  American  fleets.  In  these  now  obscure  towns,  at 
that  period  important  and  highly  interesting  negotiations 
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took  place.    G..at  plans  ^-ero  matnred  in  then,    and 
^on,  the.  .arit^e  corporations  ca.e  forth  boM 

'ZV\        -"■      -"'-'''*'>— tors  of  ™a„,  „f 
«>oso  fa™u.e,  towhich  A„.erica  gave  wealth  and  power 
-e    or„.-.„  those  little  towns  on  the  G„ada„„iver. 
And  .n  other  countries,  too,  the  inhabitants  of  which 

E..g  and  the  guilds  of  fishermen,  .arife.,  and  .er 
chants  or  certain  places  displayed  great  acti^  where^ 
t  ese  towns  became  of  great  importance   to  A  Jc^ 

that  quarter  of  the  globe.     I  shaU  presently  have  oe! 

-  to. ention  the  na.es  of  several  such  se'aport  to™. 
A  tlus  stage  of  o,u.  inquiry,  we  mnst  not  overlook  the 
sm»l.  ports  in  those  groups  of  islands  in  the  Atlant 
nearest  to  Europe:  the  Azores,  the  Canary,  and  C 
Verde  .lands.    These  islands,  and  the  cLsts  froj 
Spa.„,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands  who   dwelt  on 
the™,  played  an  important  part  in  the  e..ploration      t 

ocean  and  the  new  world.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centurres  the  ports  of  these  islands  formed  centres  an 

;:r  r/;"'""  ^»*-'-.'«-«-."     scarry 
fleet  sailed  to  America  without  calling  at  them  to  com- 
Plete  the  crews  and  provisions.     Some  c.   -j.ese  fleets       ' 
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took  on  board  several  hundred  planters  at  a  time,  and 
many  of  the  towns  and  districts  of  America  have  been 
peopled  almost  entirely  by  Canaiy  islanders.  The  gaps 
thus  caused  in  their  population  were  soon  filled  up  by 
fresh  immigrants  from  Eui-ope. 

And  not  only  for  members  of  the  human  race  did 
these  islands  become  centres  and  points  of  departure,  but 
the  same  was  the  case  in  respect  to  many  plants  and 
animals.     From  a  few  pairs  originally  taken  from  them 
have  descended  nearly  all  the  herds  of  cattle  and  horses, 
the  sheep,  mules,  goats,  and  other  animals  with  which  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have  filled  the  wide  plains  of 
America.     Some  of  them,  to  be  sure,  came  from  Anda- 
lusia; but,  in  general,  it  was  found  to  be  more  advan- 
tageous, both  on  the  score  of  cost  of  transport  and  simi- 
larity of  climate,  to  take  them  from  the  islands  half  way 
between  the  old  and  new  worlds. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  plants,  particularly  of  the 
sugar-cane  and  cotton-tree.  The  seeds  of  many  of  those 
plants,  which  in  the  end  became  of  such  great  value  to 
the  colonists  in  America,  came  from  these  islands.  And 
it  was  to  them  likewise  that  seeds  and  cuttings  of  many 
of  those  American  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
which  subsequently  became  naturalised  in  Europe,  were 
imported  in  the  first  instance.  In  Madeira,  Terceira, 
and  Teneriffe,  many  proofs  may  be  seen  at  the  present 
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day  of  the  important  historical  and  intermediate  part 
they  have  played  in  the  exchange  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  between  the  old  and  new  worlds.  The  fauna  and 
flora  of  these  islands  have  sprung  from  both  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  display  a  combination  of  tropical  and 
northern  elements. 

In  the  history  of  the  northern  discoveries  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Orkney  Islands  have  played  a  similar  inter- 
mediate part.     From  the  earliest  times  down  to  our  own, 
scarcely  any  expedition  has  left  England  for  Hudson's' 
Bay  or  the  Arctic  regions  which  has  not  put  into  Kirk- 
wall, or  some  other  of  the  small  ports  of  these  islands,  to 
complete  the  crews.    Small  as  these  islands  are,  yet  their 
children  are  spread  far  and  wide  in  America,  and  they 
have  rendered  signal  service  to  the  world,  to  commerce, 
and  geography. 

When  at  last,  in  the  manner  pointed  out,  the  com- 
manders of  expeditions  had  completed  their  plans  and 
projects,  their  crews  and  stores,  and  had  received  on 
board  their  papers  and  all  else  necessary;  when,  at  last, 
they  had  sailed  to  the  west,  and  reached  the  new  hemi- 
sphere, they  forthwith  came  under  the  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances altogether  new.     The  great  continent  of  the 
new  world  possesses  an  extraordinary  variety  in  its  cli- 
matical  and  other  physical  conditions.     It  displays  vast 
plains,  :uountainous  districts,  seaboards  of  great  variety 
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of  form,  and  several  gulfs  and  bays.  In  the  interior 
there  are  great  rivers  and  lofty  chains  of  mountains. 
Oceanic  currents  sweep  alon^r  the  coasts  in  different 
directions.  All  these  conditions  of  nature  have  had  a 
decided  influence  on  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  dis- 
covery has  been  prosecuted,  on  the  directions  taken,  and 
on  the  amount  of  energy  displayed  by  exploring  expedi- 
tions. 

This  vast;  America,  considered  as  a  whole,  may  be 
compared  to  an  organism  containing  many  separate 
vessels  and  canals,  in  which  the  emigrating  people  of 
Europe  circulated  like  a  fluid  mass  poured  into  them, 
and  just  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such  intervals  of  time 
as  the  course  and  the  condition  of  these  natural  ducts 
necessarily  led. 

If  the  European  discoverers  had  found  these  countries 
entirely  uninhabited,  the  conditions  of  their  outspreading 
would  have  been  comparatively  simple.     They  would 
have  had  only  to  follow  the  natural  paths,  and  to  use 
their  own  powers  of  observation.     But  they  found  Ame- 
rica already  peopled.     Long  before  their  arrival  it  had 
been  discovered  and  wandered  over  by  the  races  of  men 
whom   they   called   "Indians."      They  were   therefore 
influenced  in  their  undertakings  from  the  beginning  by 
the  state  of  things  developed  by  these  Indians,  by  the 
trading  and  maritime  intercourse  of  these  natives,  by  the 
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patlis  of  communication  trodden  by  their  hunters,  by  the 
states  they  had  organised,  or  the  districts  they  had  culti- 
vated. 

Immediately  on  his  anival  in  the  new  world,  one  of 
Columbus's  first  measures  had  been  to  enter  into  com- 
munication with  the  natives  of  the  small  island  of  Guana- 
hani,  and  to  take  some  of  them  on  board  as  pilots.     He 
inquired  of  them  about  the  nature  of  the  country,  about 
other  islands  and  lands,  about  tlie  directions  which  led  to 
them,  and  he  followed  the  hints  he  thus  obtained.     In 
this  way  he  gained  possession  of  the  treasure  of  expe- 
riences  which  in  the  course  of  many  centuries  had  been 
accumulated  by  the  natives ;    and  the  direction  of  his 
voyage  was  forthwith  to  some  extent  conditioned  and 
altered  by  the  old  Indian  lines  of  communication. 

And  down  to  the  latest  times  all  the  successors  of 
Columbus  have  acted  as  he  did.     In  almost  every  in- 
stance the  first  intimations  of  new  countries  and  of  their 
natural  capabilities  have  been  derived  from  natives.  The 
reports  of  the  Cuban  Indians  of  land  in  the  west  led  the 
Spanish  colonists  of  that  island  to  Mexico.     The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  spread  the  first  news  of 
the  great  ocean  in  the  south.     The  road  through  the 
valleys  of  the  Andes  had  been  prepared  for  the  Spa- 
niards by  the  old  Incas  of  Peru.     PizaiTo  and  Almagro, 
the  conquerors  of  that  realm,  in  all  their  enterprises 
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marched  in  the  same  directions  as  the  generals  of  the 
Incas  had  marched  before  them. 

Even  the  travellers  and  discoverers  of  modern  times, 
when  they  have  come  to  a  new  part  of  America,  have, 
above  all  things,  made  inquiries  of  the  natives,  and  have 
got  them  to  draw  with  a  piece  of  chalk  or  charcoal  on 
paper,  on  the  bark  of  trees,  or  on  the  skins  of  buffaloes, 
the  form  of  the  land,  an  outline  of  the  coast,  or  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  and  they  have  shaped  their  plans  and 
directed  their  courses  according  to  the  information  thus 
obtained. 

In  fact,  at  the  present  day,  most  of  the  principal  high 
roads  and  railways  in  America  follow  the  old  tracks  of 
the  Indian  hunters,  the  so-called  "  Indian  trails." 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  no  discovery  in  America 
has  been  made  without  the  aid  of  the  natives.  To  our 
Arctic  voyagers  the  Esquimaux  have  rendered  great 
service  by  enabling  them  to  find  their  way  amidst  the 
labyrinth  of  Arctic  lands.  But  for  the  Indians,  the 
Spaniards  in  Hispaniola,  and  the  first  English  colonists 
in  Virginia,  would  have  had  the  greatest  difficulties  to 
encounter.  It  was  the  Indians  who  supplied  them  with 
food,  who  taught  them  the  value  of  the  indigenous  plants 
and  animals,  and  made  them  acquainted  with  many  other 
things  most  necessary  to  their  welfare.  They  likewise 
served  the  new-comers  in  every  way,  as  huntsmen,  as 
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porters  and  fishermen,  and,  in  fact,  became  their  slaves. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  America,  our  knowled^^e,  our 
domu,io„,  our  discoveries  and  settlements,  rest  upon 
Indian  foundations.  Without  the  previous  diseove,y  of 
the  country  by  the  people  called  Indians,  the  exploration 
of  the  continent  prob.ably  would  not  even  to  this  day 
have  advanced  to  the  point  it  has  reached. 

It  was  naturally  of  great  importance  to  the  new 
comers  to  derive  all  the  aid  in  their  power  from  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  new  world.  From  the  beginning 
therefore,  great  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  study  of 
the  Indian  languages.  On  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus, 
ius  companions  had  at  once  decided  on  taking  back  with 
them  to  Europe  some  of  the  natives  of  the  islands  they 
had  discovered,  that  they  might  be  taught  Spanish,  and 
thus  be  of  use  as  interpreters.    In  some  instances  the 
safety  and  success  of  an  e.xpedition  has  entirely  depended 
on  those  native  interpreters,  and  they  h.ave  consequently 
become  important  and  celebrated  personages.     I  may 
mention   the   beautiful  Indian  woman  Marina,  whom 
Cortez  kept  with  him,  and  who  served  him  so  faithfully 
m  his  fii-st  negotiations  with  the  subjects  of  Montezuma. 
Another  instance  is  to  be  found  in  FelipiUo,  the  inter- 
,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  history,  of 
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flueiice  not  •)nly  i)ver  the  fate  of  tins  unfortunate  prince, 
but  over  the  whole  course  of  events  in  Peru.     On  the 
other  hand,  Eui'opeans  have  often  been  cast  by  shipwreck 
or  other  causes  on  the  wild  coasts  of  America,  and  then, 
continuing  with   the   Indians   as   their   companions  or 
prisoners,   have   learnt   their   language.      Subsec^uently 
such  men  have  turned  this  knowledge  to  account,  and 
liave  acted  as  mediators  or  guides  when  the  concpiests  of 
their  countrymen  extended  to  the  districts  where  they  re- 
sided. Such  an  Indianised  European  was  often  a  valuable 
acciuisition  to  the  conquerors,  whose  enterprises  would 
then  greatly  depend  on  the  information  and  assistance 
derived  from  him.     Spanish  and  Portuguese  historians 
have  consequently  not  failed  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
the  names  of  such  men  in  their  annals. 

In  the  earhest  history  of  Brazil  great  mention  is  made 
of  the  Portuguese  Diego.     Wrecked  in  All  Saints'  Bay, 
and  left  behind  l)y  his  countrymen,  he  became  known 
amongst  the  wild  Indians  by  the  name  of  Caramuru  (the 
Fireman),  in  consequence  of  his  fire-discharging  gun.  He 
became  a  chief,  and  subsequently,  when  his  countrymen 
followed  him  to  that  part  of  America,  and  commenced 
building  the  town  of  Bahia,  he  played  an  nnportant  part. 
In  the   history  of   the   discovery  of   America  many 
similar  instances  may  be  pointed  out,  and,  indeed,  may 
be  said  to  occur  at  +Vi?  present  day. 
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0„o  of  tl„.  ^^eatcst  difficulties  tho  Eu»pea„,  have  I,a<I 

I..U,a«  la n^age,.     This  goes  so  far  that  ,aa„y  totaliv 

Kow  and  th™  the  European,  were  fortunate  enough 
to  hnd  one   languu,.   spread   over  a  great   extent  of 

incas  of  Peru  had  eo,„,„anded  that  all  the  tribe,  in  their 
vast   realm  should   learn  the  language  of   Cusco,  the 
-uUed  Qu,chua,  and  they  aecomplished  their  object. 
Whenever  the  Spunhu-ds  fouuj  ,„y  „„,  ,,„^„„,^^„^  pj^.,_ 
'"g  over  a  largo  area,  they  soon  mastered  it.     B„t    i„ 
eontraty  cases,  they  sometimes  fixed  upon  one  „f  'the 
-any  tongues,  and  made  it  the  organ  of  communication 
™  h  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  «h„  were  then  oUi-ed 
to  learn  this  chosen  language.     Generally  such  a  res':^* 
came  naturally,   through  the  force  of  circumstances. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  was  accomplished  upon  a  fixed 
plan,  especially  in  later  times,  when  the  Jesuits  extended 
then-  discoveries,  for  they  zealously  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  languages  as  a  necessary  means  of 
■"cmisir.-;  aieir  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  spread 
of  Clmstianity.     They  learnt  the  language  of  the  first 
tnbe  tliey  met  with,  or  of  that  which  was  most  accessible 
and  displayed  the  greatest  intelligence.  They  then  worked 
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out  the  grammar,  and  wrote  down  their  prayers  and 
many  other  necessary  things  in  this  languf^ge,  thus 
causing  it  in  the  end  to  spread  over  a  great  extent  of 
country.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  Jesuits,  the  idiom 
of  the  Guaranis  came  into  general  use  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  La  Plata  territory,  and  it  is  become  the 
lanf^uaf^e  of  the  nursery,  and  is  spoken  by  the  children  of 
tho  Spaniards  of  that  country. 

Amongst  those  who  assisted  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  explorers  of  the  new  world,  the  learned  men  who 
first  wrote  out  the  rules  of  the  T^idian  languages  formed 
an  especial  and  important  class.  The  Portuguese  An- 
chieta,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Brazilian  town  of 
St.  Paulo,  and  the  earliest  European  explorer  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  ^vrote  the  first  grammar  of  the  Tupi 
language,  and  thereby  greatly  contributed  to  make  this 
language  in  the  end  the  general  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Portuguese  and  the  natives  all  over 
Brazil.  It  is  consequently  called  by  the  Brazilians  the 
"  lingua  geraV  (the  universal  language). 

In  a  certain  degree  the  now  fully  extinct  language  of 
the  Antilles  has  become  an  Indian  "  lingua  geraV  for  the 
whole  continent  of  America.  At  least  a  great  number  of 
expressions,  which  the  Spaniards  originally  adopted  from 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  are  now  spread  through- 
out the  new  world,  and  are  in  daily  use  by  the  Americans 
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Of  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  descent 
and  mdeed  even  by  all  Europeans.  ' 

We  have  now,  lastly,  to  bestow  some  attention  upon 
another  important  point  which  has  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  course  of  events  in  America-viz.  on  the  opinions 
and  principles  which  Europeans  have  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  right  belonging  to  discovery.     Their  enterprises 
cannot,  indeed,  be  thoroughly  understood  unless  we  make 
ourselves  acquainted  all  in  our  power  with  these  opinions 
and  principles.     I   say  all   in   our   power,  for  neither 
nations  nor  learned  men  have  ever  arrived  at  anything 
like  clearness  and  unanimity  of  opinion  on  what  are  called 
the  rights  of  discovery.    Although  these  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  and  even  in  our  times  one  of  the  most 
practical  points  of  international  law,  yet  at  the  same  time 
they  are  one  of  the  most  obscure,  and  one  which  authors 
have  treated  of  the  least. 

As  God  has  given  to  man  this  planet  to  dwell  upon, 
and  to  afford  him  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  right  of  first  discovery  and  first  possession  is  a 
good  one;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  rest  upon  a  Divine 
foundation.  The  Creator  has  placed,  as  it  were,  the  earth 
and  all  its  treasures  at  man's  disposal.     But  as  He  evi- 
dently extended  His  bounty  to  aU  mankind,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  the  condition  annexed  to  this  gift  was  not 
that  one  man  should  seize  the  whole,  but  rather  that  each 
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should  take  possession  of  only  so  much  as  he  required  for 
his  existence.  This  axiom  is  the  basis  of  all  private  pro- 
perty, and,  applied  to  the  affairs  of  a  state,  of  all  sove- 
reign and  people's  rights. 

Every  state  and  every  people  appear  to  have  a  well- 
(Trounded  claim  to  occupy  all  islands  and  lands  not  pre- 
viously in  the  possession  of  another  people,  or  state ;  and 
thus  it  follows  that  the  people  who  first  discovered  them 
have  a  claim  superior  to  any  who  may  come  after. 

This  natural  and  fundamental  principle  has,  from  the 
earhest  times,  been  in  the  main  adopted  by  all  nations  as 
something  self-evident,  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct  to 
one  another ;  and  it  has  especially  been  adopted  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  when  they  first  sailed  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  discovered  the  Azores,  Madeira, 
Porto  Santo,  and  other  islands. 

But  when  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  came  to  the 
new  world,  they  found  it  peopled  in  almost  every  direction. 
Scarcely  an  island  of  any  size  was  to  be  met  with  which 
was  not  already  inhabited  and  turned  to  account,  either 
by  a  rude  cultivation  of  the  soil,  by  gathering  the  fruits 
which  nature  offered,  or  by  hunting  and  fishing,  accord- 
ing to  the  capabiHties  and  moderate  wants  of  the  natives. 
Here,  therefore,  it  seemed  there  was  no  field  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  so-called  right  of  first  discovery  and  first 
possession.   That  which  the  Almighty  had  bestowed  upon 
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man  was  already,  for  the  most  part,  found  and  taken  pos- 
session of.  Nevertheless,  from  the  beginning,  the  eIo- 
peans  have  considered  the  American  lands  in  the  same 
.htas.ftheyhadnot  been  inhabited.  In  respect  to 
them,  they  have  always  spoken  of  the  right  of  first  dis 

eovery,andhave  disputed  with  oneanothe;aboutpriority' 
whereas,  in  reality,  they  ought  to  have  spoken  only  of  the' 
nght  of  first  conquest-of  the  right  which  is  derived  from 
violence  and  superior  power.  The  proud  Christians  at 
once  pronounced  the  natives  of  America  not  to  be  on  an 
equahty  with  Europeans;  to  be  a  people  having  no  claim 
to  the  rights  of  nations,  or  to  the  natural  rights  of  man 

In  the  beginning  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  who  were  both  pious  and  reflective,  felt 
some  scruples  of  conscience  about  this  vie.,  so  hastily 
adopted  and  acted  upon  by  their  subjects.     They  were 
shocked  at  finding  the  Indians  treated  like  mere  animals 
made  slaves  of,  and  cUspossessed  of  their  lands  without 
then,  consent.     They  even  issued  some  decrees  against 
sucU  proceedings.    They  ordered  that  the  Indians  should 
be  treated  Insanely,  and  that  they  should  be  paid  for 
the  work  they  performed  according  to  agreement.     B.t 
these  commands  were  of  no  avail  against  the  cupidity  of 
he  planters,  who  in  the  new  worid  cared  little  for  the 
decrees  of  their  monarchs  in  Spain,  and  found  it  so  much 
more  convenient  to  act  as  they  liked. 
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Indeed,  the  more  Spaniards  went  over  to  America,  the 
mere  peculiar  and  decided  were  the  opinions  which  there 
obtained  amongst  them  concerning  the  character  and  the 
rio-hts  of  the  Indians.   These  opinions  ran  counter  to  the 
official  opinions  in  the  mother  country,  over  which  they 
ultimately  triumphed.    The  good  Queen  Isabella  did  not 
stand  quite  alone  in  her  compassion.     A  few  zealous 
friends  of  the  Indians  stood  forth,  and  Las  Casas  and 
others,  whose  warm  hearts  could  feel  for  the  sufferings 
of   their  fellow-creatures.     These  the  king  and  queen 
allowed  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Indians,  and  pub- 
licly to  dispute  with  their  enemies  the  question  whether 
they  were  beings  possessing  the  attributes  and  rights  of 
humanity  or  not. 

These  disputations  tended  for  the  most  part  to  the 
defeat  of  the  good  cause,  and  to  strengthening  the  con- 
viction of  the  majority  that  the  Indians  were  barbarians 
devoid  of  reason,  and  consequently  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary  to  take  any  more  notice  of  them  and  their  rights 
than  of  the  ^^hrutos  do  matto"  (of  the  animals  of  the 
woods),  as  the  Portuguese  expression  runs ;  for  on  this 
question  the  latter  entirely  agreed  with  the  Spaniards. 

For  centuries  had  these  Christians  and  the  followers 
of  Mahomet,  the  Moors,  been  fighting  against  one  an- 
other for  life  and  death,  and  either  party  had  consi- 
dered every  possible  means  of  vanquishing  its  enemies 
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aUowable.    During  this  contest,  that  strong  feling  of 
contempt  for  aU  who  did  not  share  their  faith,  which 
from  the  beginning  had  inspired  the  Mahometans,  be- 
came prominent  Ukewise  with  the  Christians,  a«d  in  the 
iiour  of  their  triumph  their  entliusiasm  for  their  religion 
ro-  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  made  them  most  intolerant. 
They  beheved  it  to  be  impossible  that  a  heathen  could 
be  a  hmnan  being.     Only  Christians,  they  said,  were 
the  chddren  of  God;  and  the  natural  rights  of  man, 
however  divine    their   origin,   were    not   applicable   tj 
heathens  refusing  to  acknowledge  M«V  God.    The  earth 
belonged,  they  declared,  to  Christ  and  his  vicar,  and  all 
other  people  not  Christians-Turks,  Moors,  and  heathens 
-they  considered  to  be  intruders,  in  unla,vf  ul  possession 
of  the  S0.I,  and  whom  it  waa  a  duty  to  baptise,  or  to  drive 
away,  or  exterminate. 

When,  therefore,  after  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus, 

the  Pope  drew  his  celebrated  line  of  partition  rou„d  the 

globe,  tlie  Spaniards  were  no  longer  in  doubt  that  the 

-If  S.ven  to  them,  viz.  America,  ■i,.o  facto,  belonged  to 

them  by  right.  " 

They  consequently  considered  the  Indians  as  dispos- 
-sed,  and  in  their  first  messages  they  addressed  them  at 
once  as  their  subjects.  If  they  offered  any  opposition  to 
Ac  W.11  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  not  treated  as  ho- 
nourable enemies  and  patriotic  defenders  of  their  couatrv 
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but  as  "rebels;"  and  when  prisoners  were  taken,  these 
were  not  considered  in  the  light  of  prisoners  of  war,  but 
were  punished  as  traitors  to  the  State  and  the  Church. 

Their  doings  in  Mexico  and  Peru  the  Spaniards  did 
not  call  conquest,  but  simply  "  pacification."  Starting 
from  the  idea  that  all  the  heathenish  Indians  as  yet,  or 
subsequently  to  become  known,  were  in  the  position  of 
rebels  against  God  and  their  king,  the  generals  who 
advanced  into  their  lands  with  fire  and  sword,  were 
not  looked  upon  as  conquerors  and  actual  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  but  as  restorers  of  that  peace  which  the  In- 
dians had  broken.    "  Pacificadoresr  therefore,  they  were 

called. 

"Xa  Pacificacion  de  las  Indias''  became  the  favourite 
phrase  of  the  Spanish  authors.  It  is  a  fine  sounding 
expression  for  a  most  horrible  business.  Only  a  few 
truthful  and  humane  authors,  like  Las  Casas,  have  called 
it  by  its  right  name ;  for  he,  m  his  histoiy  of  Spanish 
America,  entitled  it  ''Ilistoria  de  la  Destruccion  de  las 
Indiasr     (History  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Indies.) 

In  accordance  with  the  view  that  the  Pope's  bull  of 
partition  gave  the  whole  of  America  to  the  Spaniards, 
the  King  of  Spain  in  many  instances  even  gave  Christian 
names  to  such  parts  of  the  country  as  no  Spaniard  had 
ever  trodden  upon  ;  and,  on  paper  at  least,  the  land  was 
divided  into  provinces,  carefully  measui'ed  out  in  miles 
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and  degrees  of  latitude.   When  therpfnro 

'  ^"^^^^ore,  governors  were 

-  h  the.  followers  to  take  possession  of  then,,  they  de- 
luW  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  were  enterin. 

upon  a  so.    whieh  of  old  belonged  to  the  monarch  of 
Spa.n  and  they  treated  the  natives  as  rebellions  subjects. 
Usually,  too,  these  governors  were  provided  with  Jitten 
procla„.at,ons  to  the  Indians,  which  in  ,nany  respects 
closely  resembled  those  fierce  proclamations  of  a  DuL  of 

The  Spanish  histori^u,,  Herrera,  has  handed  down  to 
us  one  of  these  most  horrible,  but  most  remarkable  docn- 
ments  ,«  e.tenso,  armed  with  which  the  Spanish  "P„„. 

A^. V  the  wild  knight  AlonsodeHoJeda,  in  the  year 
1510  mat-ched  from  the  coast  of  New  Granada  into  the 
-tenor  of  the   county.     I  gi.e  a  translation  of  thil 
doeu.,ent,  so  characteristic  and  ins^uctive  as  to  what 
the  Spaniards  were  pleased  to  call  the  pacification  of 
Amenca,  and  because  much  in  regard  to  the  wav  the 
Spanish  eonjuista^lores  went  to  work,  which  I  cannot 
here  relUe,  may  be  inferred  from  its  tone.     As  procla- 
»at.o„s  of  this  nature  were  not  drawn  „p  without  the 
,      f  "'^  ^P--""'^''  '=1'^^.  «»d  as  it  was  considered  abso- 
utely  necessary  to  reveal  to  the  savages  a  few  ecclesias- 
'-cal  truths,  it  will  be  seen  in  this  document  what  kind  of 
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religious  instruction  it  was  which  the  Spanish  warriors 
offered  the  poor  Indians  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  This 
proclamation  runs  as  follows : 

"  I,  Alonso  de  Hojeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and 
mio-hty  Kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the  subduers  of  bar- 
barous nations,  their  ambassador  and  general,  notify  to 
you  herewith,  and  cause  you  to  know,  as  well  as  I  can, 

as  follows : 

"  That    God,   our  Lord,  the  only  and  Eternal  One, 

cres^ted  heaven  and  earth,  a  man  and  a  woman,  from 

whom  we,  you,  and  all  people  in  the  world  are  descended. 

But  as  in  the  course  of  five  thousand  and  some  years, 
durino-  which  time  the  world  has  existed,  a  vast  number 
of  families  have  sprung  from  those  two  beings,  it  has 
followed  of  necessity  that  these  descendants  have  spread 
over  many  lands,  realms,  and  provinces.     Now  over  all 
these  peoples  and  realms  God  has  given  the  supervision 
to  one.     This  one  is  called  St.  Peter,  and  this  St.  Peter 
became  lord  over  all  men,  and  all  men  are  required  to 
worship  him,  and  he   became  the  chief  of  the  whole 
human  race.     And  God  gave  him  the  whole  world  to  be 
at  his  service,  and  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  he  com- 
manded him  to  reside  in  Rome,  as  the  most  suitable 
place  from  whence  to  govern  the  whole  world  and  to 
pronounce  the  law  to  all  people— Christians,  Moors,  Jews, 
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heathens,  of  whatever  sect  and  whatever  belief  they  may 
be,  and  likewise  to  you. 

"  And  this  St.  Peter  is  called  ^  Papa,'  the  Pope,  which 
means  so  much  as  that  he  is  the  venerable  head,  or 
father  and  shepherd ;  for  he  is  the  father  and  shepherd 
and  ruler  of  aU  mankind.  To  this  St.  Peter  all  those 
who  hved  at  that  time  rendered  obedience,  and  the  same 
has  been  rendered  since  to  all  who  have  been  elevated 
to  the  pontificate,  and  it  shall  always  be  the  case  until 
the  end  of  the  world. 

"  One  of  these  aforesaid  popes,  as  master  of  the  world 
made  a  gift  of  these  islands  and  continents  in  the  ocean 
to  the  Catholic  monarchs  of  Castile,  who  at  that  time 
were  Don  Fernando  and  Doria  Isabella,  of  glorious 
memoiy,  and  to  their  successors,  with  all  and  everything 
that  they  contain. 

"And  this  aforesaid  gift  is  contained  in  certain  writings 
drawn  up  by  both  parties,  and  these  mitings  you  can 
see  if  you  wish  it. 

"Now,  from  the  above,  it  follows  that  his  majesty, 
our  king,  is  lord  of  all  these  lands,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
ahnost  all  the  islands  to  whom  it  has  been  notified-as 
Cuba,  Hayti,  and  others-have  rendered  homage  unto 
him,  and  they  obey  him  as  subjects  are  bound  to  obey 
then:  king.     And  your  brothers  on  the  islands  have  done 
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this  of  their  own  good  ^vill,  and  without  opposition,  as 
soon  as  the  above  was  made  known  to  tliem.  And  they 
have  obeyed  the  pious  men  whom  the  king  sent  to  them 
to  teach  them  our  holy  faith,  and  all  of  them,  of  their 
own  free  will,  have  become  Christians,  and  continue 
such.  And  thereupon  his  majesty  commanded  that  they 
should  be  treated  like  his  other  vassals.  And  you  now, 
you  are,  as  you  see,   required   and  bound  to   do   the 

same. 

"  Wlierefore,  I  beg  and  entreat  you,  as  well  as  I  can, 
that  you  will  well  consider  all  that  I  have  said  to  you, 
that  you  will  acknowledge  the  Christian  Church  as  your 
mistress,  and  as  the  head  of  the  whole  universe ;  and,  in 
her  name,  the  most  high  Pontiff,  called  Papa,  and  in  his 
stead,  his  majesty,  as  the  royal  master  of  the  islands  and 
continents,  according  to  that  duly  authenticated  gift, 
and  that  you  will  agree  to  it  without  delay,  and  allow 
that  the  pious  fathers  whom  I  bring  with  me  shall  fvir- 
ther  explain  all  this  to  you,  and  preach  to  you  about  it. 

"  If  you  do  this  you  will  do  well,  and  do  that  which  it 
is  your  duty  to  do,  and  then  his  majesty,  and  myself,  in 
his  name,  will  receive  you  in  kindness  and  affection, 
and  leave  you  in  possession  of  your  children  and  pro- 
perty, to  do  with  them  what  you  like,  and  besides,  his 
majesty  will  bestow  upon  you  many  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions, and  otherwise  extend  to  you  his  grace. 
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"  Rut  if  you  will  not  do  tliis,  or  obstinately  delay  un- 
necessarily in  doiujnr  it,  I  declare  to  you  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Alminrhty,  I  will  employ  force,  and  will 
overrun  your  country  with  a  powerful  army,  and  attack 
you  on  all  sides  and  in  every  possible  way,  until  I  shall 
have  totally  subdued  you,  and  exacted  ol)edience  to  the 
Church  of  his  majesty.     And  then  I  shall  make  slaves 
of  yourselves,  your  wives,  and  your  children,  and  sell 
you  as  such ;  and  I  shall  take  all  your  jroods  from  you, 
and  altogether  do  all  the  evil  to  you  that  I  possibly  can, 
and  like  as  it  is  the  custom  to  do  to  rebellious  vassals 
who  refuse  to  obey  their  lords. 

"  And  herewith  I  enter  my  solemn  protest,  that  all 
the  blood  that  shall  be  spilt,  and  all  the  mischief  that 
shall  be  done,  shall  fall  upon  your  guilty  heads,  and 
shall  not  be  laid  to  the  account  of  his  majesty,  or  me,  or 
of  the  noble  knights  who  accompany  me.  And  that  I 
have  thus  spoken,  and  exhorted,  and  warned  you,  I  re- 
quest of  the  royal  notary,  who  is  present,  to  give  to  me 
a  duly  signed  testimony." 

HeiTera  says  this  document  served  as  a  model  on  all 
other  occasions  in  the  Indies,  and  America  swarmed,  as 
it  were,  with  Spanish  proclamations  of  this  nature.  At 
a  later  period  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  and  the  Inca  of 
Peru  were  addressed  in  a  similar  way. 
The  logic  of  these  proclamations  is,  we  see,  of  a  pecu- 
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liar  kind.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  to  the  minds  of 
the  poor  Indians,  they  must  have  been  quite  incompre- 
hensible. The  tragi-comedy  of  the  whole  proceeding 
is  heightened  by  the  palpable  effort  of  the  authors  to 
put  their  monstrous  ideas  in  a  popular  form,  and  to 
make  use  of  a  tone  and  mode  of  expression  such  as  are 
found  in  catechisms  for  children.  The  Spaniards,  with- 
out doubt,  considered  that  they  had  done  all  in  their 
power  to  make  these  difficult  things  plain  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  forests. 

But  we  must  not  fancy  that,  in  every  instance,  such 
proclamations  even  reached  the  ears  of  the  natives.  If 
interpreters  were  at  hand,  they  were,  doubtless,  trans- 
lated, to  puzzle  the  brains  of  a  few  caziques.  If,  how- 
ever, no  interpreters  were  present,  and  no  Indians  ready 
to  play  the  part  of  audience,  it  was  thought  sufficient  to 
read  aloud  to  the  forests  such-like  warnings  in  the 
Spanish  language,  to  pin  the  document  to  a  tree  for  the 
edification  of  parrots  and  apes,  and  to  get  a  royal  notary 
to  write  underneath  his  prohatum  est. 

If  we  were  not  called  upon  to  weep  over  the  tragical 
results,  we  might  laugh  outright  at  the  farce  of  these 
proceedings.  These  terrible  countrymen  and  contempo- 
raries of  the  comical  Knight  of  La  Mancha  believed 
their  consciences  free  when  they  had  taken  the  above- 
mentioned  steps  ;  and  then,  in  cold  blood,  they  let  loose 
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the  furies  Of  war  upon  tlic  only  ri^^htful  lords  and  po.s- 
sessors  of  the  soil. 

Not  only  to  the  original  inhabitants,  but  to  all  other 
European  nations  who  have  followed  them  to  the  new 
worid,  have  the  Spaniards  appealed  to  the  Pope's  gift 
and  to  the  so-called  right  of  first  diseoveiy,  and  have 
held  up  both  as  a  shield  and  bugbear.     They  have,  con- 
sequently,  always  looked  upon  those  who  came  after  them 
as  enemies,  as  lawless  robbers  and  pirates,  as  plunderers 
of  Spanish  land  and  property ;  in  short,  they  have  re- 
garded their  successors  much  in  the  same  light  as  they 
did  the  poor  Indians,  whom  they  originally  despoiled, 
and  then  punished  as  rebellious  subjects  for  defending 
their  country. 

But  the  right  of  discovery  became  at  times  a  question 
of  no  small  importance  to  the  Spanish  commanders  and 
generals  themselves. 

Columbus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  originally  stipulated 
that  he  should  be  the  governor  over  whatsoever  lands  he 
might  discover  on  the  other  side  the  ocean,  and  that  his 
rights  should  extend  to  his  heirs.  He  had  likewise  bar- 
gained that  he  only  had  the  right  to  continue  the  dis- 
coveries he  had  commenced,  and  to  bring  them  to  an  end. 
Through  this  clause  in  his  contract  Columbus  would 
appear  to  have  claimed  the  whole  of  the  new  worid,  and 
to  have  laid  an  embargo  on  all  other  Spanish  discoverers, 
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just  as  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the 
Pope's  bull  of  partition,  had  fancied  that  they  could  ex- 
clude all  other  nations.     But  Columbus  was  as  little 
successful  in  his  expectations  as  the  kings  of  Spain  in 
theirs.     In  like  manner  as  these  were  followed  by  other 
monarchs  and  other  peoples,  so  did  many  other  Spanish 
discoverers  hasten  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Columbus. 
When  these  men  had  hit  upon  new  fields  of  discoveiy— 
when  they  had  been  the  first  to  expend  on  them  their 
labour,  and  in  most  cases,  too,  their  capital— it  was  but 
natural  that  they  should  think  as  Columbus  had  thought, 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
completion  of  their  work  and  the  profit  likely  to  accrue 
from  it,  and  that  they  should  become  just  as  jealous  of 
other  Spanish  discoverers  as  Spain  was  jealous  of  other 

nations. 

In  their  agreements  with  the  King  of  Spain  they 
therefore  imitated  Columbus,  and  stipulated  that  they 
should  be  forthwith  installed  as  royal  governors  over  all 
the  lands  they  might  discover,  and  that  the  rights  thus 
acquired  should  descend  to  their  heirs.  It  thus  became 
a  settled  opinion,  that  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  Pope's  Hue  of  partition,  all  the  lands  to 
be  discovered  should  belong  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
further,  that  in  accordance  ^Adth  the  personal  rights  of 
discovery,  the  hereditary-  governorship  of  particular  dis- 
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trict,  should  belong  to  those  who  first  took  possession  of 
them. 

In  consequence  of  these  claims  ,yhich  the  navigators 
based  upon  the  priority  of  discove.,-,  there  arose  many 
interestins  negotiations  and  lawsuits  not  only  between 
the  Afferent  discoverers,  but  likewise  between"these  and 
the  Spanish  government.     The  most  celebrated  of  these 
lawsuits  was  that  which  the  fa,nily  of  Columbus  carried 
on  .-.gainst  the  Spanish  government  respecting  the  amount 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  admiral,  of  his  rights  and  ,.o- 
vemorships.     This  lawsuit  lasted  ten  years,  and  was  .at 
last  decided  .against  the  King  of  Sp.iin. 

In  settling  such  cases,  however,  and  all  the  disputes 
connected  with  them,  many  questions  turned  up,  the 
answers  to  which  were  not  easily  found.  The  rule  that 
the  first  discoverer  should  t,ake  precedence  of  all  other 
discoverers,  thus  plainly  exi,ressed,  appeared  to  all  parties 
very  natural  .and  .accept.able.  But  the  application  of  this 
rule  became  most  difiicult  when  the  claims  of  individuals 
embraced  extensive  lands,  rivers,  .and  seas. 

Although  neither  the  riders  of  Spain  nor  of  any  other 
countries  have  ever  dra,™  up  a  formal  codex  of  .all  the 
interesting  questions  which  arose  in  the  investig.ation  of 
the  rights  of  discovery,  yet  from  the  nature  of  their  deci- 
sions, no  less  than  from  the  cUaims  which  the  discoverers 
brought  forw.ard,  it  is  plain  that  certain  principles  of 
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such  a  codex,  deduced  from  the  general  character  of  the 
cases,  must  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  all  parties. 
When  the  disputes  related  to  such  smaller  matters  as 
gold  and  silver  mines,  distinctly  marked  eminences,  and 
bays,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  settlement  appear  not 
to  have  been  great.  He  who  was  the  first  to  see  such 
things  and  to  take  possession  of  them,  claimed  them  as 
his  exclusive  right.  He  called  them  by  his  own  name, 
and  got  all  the  profit. 

But  in  respect  to  an  extensive  line  of  coast,  the  rule 
was  established  that  so  much  only  belonged  to  the  first 
discoverer  as  he  may  actually  have  sailed  along.     The 
first  case  of  this  nature  occurred  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered the  continent  of  America  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco.     On  that  account  it  was  not  considered  that  he 
had  obtained  a  claim  to  the  whole  continent.     On  the 
contrary,  succeeding  navigators  were  enjoined  only  to 
respect   that  part  of   the   coast  which  Columbus  had 
actually  approached.     On  sailing  along  a  coast,  more  or 
less  of  the  interior  can  be  seen.     Therefore  the  further 
discovery  and  the  taking  possession  of  this  interior  was 
generally  reserved  for  him  who  had  been  the  first  to  see 
it.     The  oldest  Spanish  mapmakers  were  consequently 
always  extremely  careful  to  mark  on  their  maps  such 
parts  of  a  coast  as  particular  navigators  had  been  the  first 
to  reach. 
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We  find  on  these  maps  certain  parts  of  a  coast  marked 
with  dotted  lines,  and  a  note  added,  to  the  effect :  «  Thus 
far  Ponce  de  Leon's  discovery  extended  ;"  or,  "To  this 
point  Francisco  de  Garay  sailed." 

Small  islands,  which  could  be  seen  from  every  point  of 
view,  were  considered  to  have  been  completely  discovered 
by  him  who  had  touched  any  one  part  of  their  coast. 
But  larger  islands,  as  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Cuba,  &c.,  were 
not  considered  as  discovered  unless  they  had  been  sailed 
round. 

This  view  of  the  case  seems  to  have  caused  the  son 
and  successor  of  Columbus,  the  Admiral  Diego  Columbus, 
to  have  looked  upon  it  as  an  act  of  scandalous  injustice 
when  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  his  father  had  entirely 
sailed  round,  and  consequently  seen  with  his  eyes,  was 
taken  from  him. 

If  the  eyes  were  thus  the  principal  agents  in  acquiring 
the  right  to  possession  of  land,  yet  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered necessary  that  some  more  tangible  act  should 
follow.  Such,  for  instance,  would  be  the  setting  foot  on 
the  soil,  touching  it  with  the  hands,  laying  hold  of  plants, 
stones,  &e.,  by  which  means  the  discovery  and  claim  to 
possession  arising  from  the  sense  of  sight  would  be  con- 
sidered as  strengthened  and  completed. 

But  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  commanders  of 
fleets  other  usages,  too,  were  in  practice.     Above  all 
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things,  they  erected  in  the  new  lands  a  cross,  an  altar,  or 
some  other  object  belonging  to  the  Church,  which  they 
consecrated,  and  they  considered  then  that  the  whole 
surrounding  country  was  sanctified  and  gained  for  Chris- 
tianity and  Europe.  After  this,  mass  would  be  per- 
formed, and  solemn  processions  undertaken  to  the  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  although  the  progress  might  not 
extend  above  a  few  hundred  yards  in  each  direction. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  a  cross  or  an  altar,  they  piled  up 
heaps  of  stones,  or  they  cut  crosses  in  the  bark  of  trees 
with  their  knives,  or  the  initials  of  their  monarch's  names, 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Charles  V.,  or  of  Juan,  or 
Emanuel,  and  to  these  they  would  add  the  arms  of  their 
countries.  When  this  was  done,  a  notary,  who  formed 
part  of  the  expeditions,  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  deed 
specifying  the  acts,  and  the  land  was  then  taken  posses- 
sion of  for  the  benefit  of  the  discoverer  himself,  as  like- 
wise, in  optima  forma,  for  his  sovereign. 

Some  of  the  Spanish  ceremonies  on  taking  possession 
of  land  were  more  ludicrous  than  solemn.  The  discoverer 
often  ate  of  the  fruits  and  berries  of  the  country,  to 
connect  it,  as  he  thought,  the  more  closely  to  his  person. 
The  discoverer  of  the  coast  of  Guiana,  Vincent  Pinzon, 
thought  it  good  to  drink  some  sea-water  at  different 
places,  like  the  ducks  when  they  drop  down  from  a  bank 
upon  a  pond.     Balboa,  the  discoverer  of  the  South  Sea, 
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rode  into  the  sm-f  as  far  as  he  could  go  „„  horseback,  and 

fancied  that  he  thus  took  possession  of  this  sea  and  ail  it 

contained  for  his  king.    His  example  has  skce  been  fol- 

owed  by  many  other  discoverers,  who  have  sprung  on 

horseback  into  the  gulfs  and  bays  they  have  come  to, 

holding  up  their  swords  or  standards  a.  high  as  possible, 

hke  Lilliputians  taking  possession  of  a  Brobdingna. 

country.  °    ° 

In  later  times,  a  still  stronger  title  to  the  possession  of 
foreign  lands  than  that  of  mere  discovery  or  the  si.ht  of 
them  could  give,  than  the  plucking  of  herbs  and  the 
eatmg  of  wild  fruits,  was  derived  from  the  fact  of  culti- 
vation and  settlement.     And  both  the  laws  of  discovery 
and  of  settlement  have,  down  to  om-  times,  had  a  decided 
influence  on  the  history  of  America,  on  the  numerous 
boundaiy  quarrels  and  wars,  and  on  the  negotiations  of 
different  governments. 

As  late  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  English  established  theii-  celebrated  fur  factories  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  the  Spaniards  protested 
against  it,  and  demanded  that  the  English  should  quit 
that  coast,  because  it  had  been  discovered  by  the  com- 
manders of  Spanish  vessels  in  former  times.     To  this 
right  of  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  the  Eng- 
lish opposed  the   right  wliich   they  had  derived  from 
actual  possession  and  use  of  the  country.  The  Spaniards, 
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they  said,  may  have  been  the  first  to  see  the  coast,  but 
they  h.  I  never  turned  it  to  account,  had  not  purchased 
furs,  established  fisheries  and  settlements  on  the  coast, 
nor  held  any  communication  with  the  natives. 

The  same  kind  of  answer  was  given  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  England  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia,  when,  in  1821,  the  v,'  3rth- 

west  coast  of  America  down  to  the  51st  degree  of  lati- 
tude was  declared  to  be  Russian  property.    The  emperor 
rested  his  claim  to  this  extensive  line  of  coast,  amongst 
other  grounds,  on  the  right  of  discovery,  stating  that 
Captain  Behring  had  been  the  first  to  sail  along  it.    But 
the  North  Americans  and  EngUsh  protested  against  this 
claim,  saying,  firstly,  that,  according  to  the  marine  charts 
of  the  Russians  themselves,  their  discoverers  had  sailed 
down  no  farther  than  the  55th  degree  of  latitude;  so 
that  their  claim  to  the  right   of  first  discovery  could 
embrace  no  more  than  this.     But,  for  the  rest,  the  Eng- 
lish said  their  ships  and  countiymen  had  for  a  long  time 
past  sailed  and  fished  on  that  coast,  and  had  traded  much 
more  with  the  natives  than  the  Russians  had  done.     In 
consequence   of    these    protestations,   the    Emperor   of 
Russia  had  to  content  himself  with  a  boundary  of  less 
extent  by  some  hundreds  of  geographical  miles. 

Similar  disputes  have  frequently  occurred  and  been 
settled  in  a  similar  manner.    But  it  must  suffice  to  have 
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toached  upon  this  subject,  to  have  shown  that  with 
Columbus  and  his  suceessors  particular  opinions  about 
nghts  sprang  up,  which  opinions,  for  three  hundred 
years,  have  had  an  important  influence  on  the  histor,- 
of  tlie  discovery,  conquest,  and  civilisation  of  the  new 
world. 

I  shall  now  bring  this  chapter  to  a  conclusion,  with  the 
remark,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Spaniards,  by  such  acts  as  the  putting  up  of  crosses 
and  altars,  singing  Te  Deum.,  plucking  up  herbs,  eatiu<r 
of  wild  fruits,  and  cWnking  of  sea-water,  put  their  seal, 
as  It  were,  upon  the  land,  and  took  possession  of  the 
coast  of  America  for  many  hundred  geographical  miles 
down  to  a  few  degrees  south  of  the  equator.     Beyond 
that  great  bastion  of  South  America,  which  stretches  far 
out  to  the  east,  and  is  now  called  St.  Augustin,  previous 
to  that  date  no  Spaniard  had  ever  penetrated.    How  at 
last,  under  the  flag  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  this  point 
was  passed-how  the  beautiful  regions  of  Brazil  were 
discovered- and    how,     at    length,    under    Magellan, 
Spaniards  penetrated  southwards,  till  they  sailed  round 
this  far-stretching  coast  and  accomplished  the  first  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe,  it  will  be  my  task  to  relate 
m  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MAGELLAN  AND  THE  FIRST  CIRCUMNAVIGATION  OF  THE 

GLOBE. 

Vasco  da  Gama  sails  round  Africa  (a.d.  1497)-Pearo  Alvarez  Cabral  dis- 
covers Brazil  (Easter,  1500)— Francisco  Serrano  discovers  the  Moluccas 
(1511)— Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  discovers  the  River  La  Plata  (1516)— 
Fernando  de  Magalhaes  sails  from  San  Lucar  (20th  September,  1519)— 
Magellan  winters  in  St.  Julian's  Harbour  (April  to  August,  1520)— 
Magellan  discovers  the  Patagonian  Straits  (21st  October,  1520)— 
ISIagellau  sails  across  the  South  Sea  (December,  January,  and  Fe- 
bruary, 1520-1521)— IMagellan  killed  on  the  island  of  Matan  (27th  Aj 
1521)— Sebastian  del  Cano  returns  to  Spain  with  the  Ship  La  Victoria 
(Gth  September,  1522). 

The  Portuguese  had  begun  to  penetrate  southward 
mto  the  dark  unknown  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as 
early  as  one  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Columbus. 
It  was  in  diiving  the  Arabs  out  of  Portugal,  and  in  pur- 
suing them,  that  they  were  first  led  upon  the  track  of  dis- 
covery and  conquest  along  the  coasts  of  Africa. 

Destroying  the   temples   of   the   Moors,   plundering 
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their  cities,   and  capturing   negroes  as  they  went,  tlio 
Portuguese  in  tlie  course  of  years  extended  their  voyacres 
from  Morocco  to  the  Canary  Isles,  from  Cape  Bojador'to 
Cape  Verde,  from  the  slave  coast  to  the  coast  of  ivory 
But  the  more  they  penetrated  to  the  south  and  to  the 
east  the  more  they  lost  sight  of  their  original  purpose- 
the  pursuit  of  the  Moors ;  and  in  its  place  arose  the  hope 
of  sailing  round  the  wild  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  reach- 
ing India  by  tlie  open  sea. 

In  their  eariiest  excursions  they  had,  according  to  old 
custom,  always  crept  timidly  along  the  coast;  but  by  de- 
gi'ees  they  learnt  navigation  in  the  African  seas.  Vasco 
da  Gama,  the  first  voyager  to  the  East  Indies,  had 
already  set  the  example  of  leaving  the  coast,  and,  stand- 
ing out  far  to  sea,  had  taken  a  curved  sweep  romid  the 
south  of  Africa. 

His  successor,  Admiral  Don  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral 
who  m  the  early  part  of  the  year  1500  set  sail  from' 
Lisbon  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  to  take  possession  of 
the  newly-discovered  East  Indies,   had   less  to  seek  in 
Afnca  than   his   predecessors.      His   intention   was  to 
avoid  that  continent  entirely,  to  keep  clear  of  its  dan- 
gerous coasts,  its  scattered  groups  of  islands,  and  the 
region  of  calms  which  surrounds  them.    Accordincvl^.  he 
stood  out  farther  west  than  Gama  had  done,  to  gain  all 
the  advantages  of  an  oi)en  sea. 
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But  he  was  i^niorant  of  tliose  powerful  ocean  currents 
which,  in  the  tropics,  follow  the  course  of  the  sun,  and 
he  thus  unconsciously  was  ^carried  still  farther  to  the 
west  than  he  intended.  At  Easter,  A.D.  1500,  when  he 
th()u«dit  liimself  in  the  very  centre  of  the  ocean,  he  saw, 
to  his  amazement,  high  peaks,  beautifully  wooded,  misty 
mountains,  and  a  long,  far-extending  coast  rising  out  of 
the  waves.  He  steered  for  some  distance  along  this 
beautiful  unknown  country;  he  then  landed  with  his 
whole  army,  and  held  a  solemn  mass,  and  he  also  erected 
a  cross  upon  one  of  the  mountains. 

But  as  he  was  obliged  to  continue  his  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  he  sent  one  of  his  ships  back  to  Eiurope  to 
convey  to  his  king,  Don  Manuel,  the  joyful  intelhgence 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Isla  de  Santa  Cruz  (the  Island  of 
the  Holy  Cross),  for  so  he  named  the  new  country, 
which  he  took  to  be  a  large  island. 

Tlie  voyagers  whom  Don  ^lanuel  sent  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  continue  the  discoveries  of  Cabral,  soon 
ascertained  that  these  new  lands  were  in  connexion  with 
those  already  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  Nevertheless, 
they  took  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  their  king 
and  country,  in  right  of  first  discovery,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Papal  bull  of  partition  which  both  Spain  and 
Portugal  had  adopted,  with  some  alterations,  in  the  cele- 
brated Treaty  of  Tordesillas.    According  to  this  contract 
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tlie  lino  of  partition  was  to  run  from  pole  to  pole,  at  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  Spanish  miles 
west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  thus  dividing  the  globe 
like  an  apple,  and  apportioning  all  the  new  discoveries 
to  the  east  of  this  line  to  the  Portuguese,  all  those  to  the 
west  of  it  to  the  Spaniards. 

Although  the  astronomers  of  that  time  were  unable  to 
determine  the  direction  of  this  line  with  exactness,  and 
to  lay  it  down  on  their  maps,  yet  it  was  clear  that  the 
land  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  a  great  portion  of  that 
shoulder  of  South  America  which  stretches  so  far  out  to 
the  east,  fell  to  the  share  of  Portugal.     The  voyagers 
who  immediately  followed  Cabral  explored  the  beaut^iful 
bays  and  estuaries  of  that  vast  countiy,  and  sailed  many 
hundred  miles  along  its  coast,  without  reaching  the  end 
of  the  continent.     In  several  of  these  expeditions  the 
Italian,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  took  part.    He  was  a  man  of 
a  very  active  disposition,  and  not  ignorant  of  astronomy; 
and  he  was  the  first  to  give  a  circumstantial  account  of 
these  discoveries  in  letters  and  other  writings.     These 
works,  written  in  the  Italian  language,  were  soon  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Latin,  and  were,  in  fact,  almost 
the  only  means  by  which  any  knowledge  of  the  new 
world  could  be  obtained.     They  were  eagerly  read  in 
France  and  in  Germany,  and  the  name  of  Amerigo  was 
in  everybody's  mouth.     The  idea,  consequently,  became 
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prevalent,  that  tlie  mucli  talked  of  Amerigo  luul  played 
the  principal  pai't  in  the  discovery  of  the  new  world. 
Not  many  years  after  the  death  of  Columbus,  the  learned 
German,  Professor  Waldsceniuller,  of  Alsace,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  these  western  lands  ou^ht  by  right  to  bo 
called  America,  in  honour  of  Amerigo.  This  seemed 
plausible  enough  to  many  of  the  hydi-ogi-aphers  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  they  put  down  the  name  America 
on  their  maps,  at  first,  however,  applying  this  name  only 
to  the  coast  of  Brazil.  It  was  afterwards  given  to  Central 
South  America,  and  by  degrees  extended  to  the  whole 

continent. 

The  writings  of  Amerigo,  and  the  newly  discovered 
lands  named  in  honour  of  him,  attracted  little  notice 
among  the  Spaniards.  Until  of  late  they  have  never 
styled  those  extensive  regions  in  the  west  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  otherwise  than  Mondo  Nuevo  (New  Worid),  or 
Las  Jndias  OcciJentales  (the  West  Indies),  and  for  some 
time,  at  least,  the  Portuguese  continued  to  cfdl  the 
country  which  had  fallen  to  them  in  consequence  of 
Cabral's  discovery,  the  land  of  the  Holy  Cross.  But  as 
this  country  possessed  no  large  cities,  no  rich  inhabitants, 
nothing  but  thick  foiests  and  naked  savages,  the  Portu- 
guese valued  it  but  little  at  first.  They  considered  it 
principally  as  a  convenient  station  for  their  fleets  on  the 
way  to  the  East  Indies,  as  affording  harbours  of  refuge, 
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and  supplies  of  frcsli  water  and  wood.  The  only  pro- 
duct of  any  value  of  which  they  had  an  increasing  sup- 
ply to  bring  back  to  Portugal,  was  the  flanie-coloured 
logwood,  which  they  called  Brasil,  from  brasa  (glowing 
coal),  and  which  they  found  in  abundance  in  the  forests 
of  the  land  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  importation  of  this  wood  led  by  degrees  to  the 
adoption  of  the  name  «  Terra  do  Brasir  (the  land  of 
dyeing-wood),  "  for  thus,"  as  a  pious  Portuguese  his- 
torian  has  remarked,  ^'  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  a 
mere  worldly  common  wood,  useful  only  for  imparting 
a  red  colour  to  cloth,  has  blotted  out  the  remembrance 
of  that  holy  and  sacred  wood  of  the  martyr  which  served 
to  the  salvation  of  our  souls." 

The  diamond-pits,  the  mineral  treasures,  the  rich 
pastures,  and  fertile  fields  of  Brazil,  were  scarcely  kno.vn 
to  the  Portuguese  till  much  later;  scarcely  thought  of, 
indeed,  until  they  had  lost  their  ^■aluable  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Portuguese  had  neither  time  to  explore  the  interior  of 
their  wild  "  dyeing-wood  countiy,"  nor  did  they  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  attempt  to  reach  its  south- 
eastern extremity.  It  was,  indeed,  in  their  interest  that 
no  such  end  should  ever  be  found,  for  a  passage  round 
America  must  lead  straiglit  to  that  half  of  the  world 
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which  the  Pope  had  apportioned  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
Portuguese  held,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  best  for 
them  that  this  vast  country  should  be  found  to  extend 
uninterruptedly  to  the  south  pole.  In  that  case  there 
would  be  but  one  way  to  the  East  Indies,  that  round 
Africa,  which  was  now  exclusively  theirs. 

But  the  interest  of  the  Spaniards  required  just  the 
contrary.  The  line  which  marked  the  boundary  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  hemispheres  seemed  to  ran 
down  the  eastern  side  of  America,  thus  cutting  off  the 
Spaniards  from  their  western  possessions.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to 
break  through  or  sail  round  this  wall  to  take  possession 
of  their  patrimony. 

It  was  the  more  urgent,  because  their  rivals,  the  Por- 
tuguese, had  made  such  great  advances  on  the  eastern 
track.  In  rapid  succession  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  one  southern  peninsula  and  island  of  Asia  after 
another,  of  Arabia,  of  Upper  India  and  Lower  India, 
of  Malacca,  and  Sumatra.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Francisco  Serrano  they  had  penetrated,  in  1511,  into 
the  great  labyinnth  of  the  Indian  islands,  and  reached 
the  Moluccas,  or,  as  they  were  generally  called  at  that 
time,  "  Las  Mas  de  las  Especerias''  (the  Spice  Islands). 
Within  ten  years  the  Portuguese,  with  their  victorious 
fleets  and  splendid  conquests,  had  swept  round  half  the 
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globe.  They  had  taken  possession  of  almost  all  that 
M^.s  allotted  to  them  by  the  Papal  division.  They  stood 
on  the  eastern  border  of  their  patrimony,  and  if  they 
went  farther  they  would  soon  encroach  on  that  of  the 
Spaniards. 

As  soon  as  the  name  of  the  Moluccas  became  known, 
the  King  of  Spain  believed  that  this  encroachment  had 
already  taken  place.     It  was  from  these  small  islands   . 
only  that  several  valuable  products,  such  as  cloves  and 
nutmegs,  could  be  obtained.    These  much-prized  articles 
had  been  known  in  Europe  long  before  the  age  of  dis- 
covery,  through  the  agency  of  the  Chinese,''Arabian, 
Genoese,  and  Venetian  merchants.     But  where  the  land 
which  produced  them  was  situated,  no  one  knew  until 
it  was  reached  by  the  Portuguese  Serrano.     People  now 
looked  upon  these  little  Moluccas  as  a  paradise,  for  it 
was  imagined  that  where  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  could 
ripen  aromatic  spices,  there  must  gold  and  a  profusion 
of   other   treasures   likewise   be   found.     "  In  the  Mo- 
luccas," says  an  old  Spanish  author,  "there  are  gold 
and  silver  mines,  gold-dust,  pearls,  and  precious  stones, 
in   abundance.      Thence   come  cinnamon  and  pepper, 
nutmegs  and  cloves,  ginger,  rhubarb,  and  sandal-wood' 
camphor,  amber,  and  countless  other  things  most  valu- 
able as  medicines  as  well  as  for  the  luxuries  of  life." 
The   Moluccas   appear  to  have  been  regarded   as   the 
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centre  of  all  that  Is  prized  by  man ;  and  when  it  was 
said  that  the  Portuguese  had,  in  1511,  made  their  way 
to  this  storehouse  of  earthly  luxuries,  the  King  of  Spain, 
who  at  that  time  knew  nothing  of  the  immense  width  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  fancied  that  the  islands  were  situated 
not  far  west  of  America,  and  that  they  consequently  fell 
within  his  domain.  Thus  the  Moluccas  were  for  a  time 
the  war-cry,  and  became,  as  it  were,  the  pivot  on  which 
the  navigation  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  endless  diplo- 
matic correspondence  between  the  monarchs  of  these  two 
countries,  turned. 

Little  had  been  previously  known  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  American  continent ;  but  dm'ing  this  con- 
test their  outline  and  gene  al  character  gradually 
emerged  from  obscurity. 

In  the  year  1508,  and  again  in  1516,  the  King  of 
Spain  hads  ent  out  small  fleets,  each  time  commanded 
by  his  celebrated  navigator,  Juan  Diaz  de  Sohs.  He 
had  commissioned  De  Sohs  to  endeavour  to  sail  south- 
wards, round  the  land  of  dyeing-wood,  to  reach  the 
"  shady  and  back  side"  {las  espaldas)  of  the  new  world, 
and  then  to  seek  a  way  to  the  Spice  Islands.  Neither 
of  these  expeditions  went  very  far.  On  his  second 
voyage,  De  Solis  discovered  the  broad  mouth  of  the 
Silver  Stream,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  he  explored,  in 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  strait  leading  westward.     Here, 
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however,  he  met  with  a  tragic  end,  for  he  was  killed  by 
the  savages.     His  companions,  after  giving  to  this  mag- 
nificent river  the  name  of  their  departed  leader,  "  Rio 
de  Soils;'  sailed  home  with  the  sad  tidings  of  their  loss. 
For  many  years  this  River  Solis,  of  ominous  memory, 
was  the  southern  ne  plus  ultrh  of  the  Spanish  navigators, 
and  the  more  inviting  name  of  Silver  Stream  was  not 
given  to  it  till  much  later,  when  Sebastian  Cabot  had 
discovered  that   it   formed  a  navigable  communication 
with  the  silver  mines  of  Southern  Peini.     At  length, 
however,   there   appeared  in  Spain  a  man  capable   of 
accomplishing  that  task  so  often  vainly  attempted  by 
others, 

Fernando  de  Magalhaens  was  a  Portuguese  nobleman 
of  an  ancient  hidalgo  family  of  Oporto.  He  was  of  an 
extremely  ambitious  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  in  early 
youth,  as  an  officer  taking  part  in  the  militarjr  expedi- 
tions of  his  countrymen  in  the  East  Indies,  he  had  shown 
himself  possessed  of  great  courage.  He  had  thus  visited 
the  great  Indian  archipelago,  the  limits  of  the  then  known 
world,  and  had  learned  the  position  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
which  he  believed  lay  far  within  the  Spanish  half  of  the 
globe. 

Promotion  and  increase  of  pay  having  been  refused 
him  by  King  Emanuel,  the  mortified  hidalgo,  thinking 
his  services  ill  rewarded  in  Portugal,  solemnly  took  leave 
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of  his  ungi-ateful  country,  and,  with  his  head  full  of 
plans,  proceeded  to  Seville,  just  then  the  resort  of  num- 
bers of  discontented  Portuguese   emigrants.     Here  he 
fell  in  with  an  astronomer  named  Kuy  Faleiro,  and,  with 
his  assistance,  constructed  a  terrestrial  globe,  drawing  the 
outlines  of  the  continents  partly  according  to  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  on  his  voyages,  and  partly  as  he 
imagined  them  to  be.    Above  all  things,  he  put  down  on 
his  globe  the  Spice  Islands,  the  great  centre  of  all  his 
speculations,  placing  them  far  away  in  the  sea  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  Asiatic  coast ;  then,  draAving  in  pui-ple 
the  Pope's  great  line  of  partition,  he  showed  that  the 
Moluccas  must  fall  within  the  Spanish  hemisphere.     As 
to  the  southern  continuation  of  America,  he  said  that  it 
was  extremely  improbable  it  could  reach  to  the  polar  ice, 
the  part  already  kno\Mi  showing  that  the  land  bent  back 
to  the  west  as  if  it  would  terminate  in  a  cape.     He  con- 
cluded it  would  take  a  direction  similar  to  that  of  Africa, 
and  of  all  other  lands  exte^iding  far  into  the  waters  of 
the  south.     And  even  should  no  new  "  Cape  of  Good 
Hope "  be  found  in  America,  yet,  as  the  continent  evi- 
dently tapered  towards  a  point,  it  was  veiy  likely  to  be 
broken  somewhere  or  other  by  a  strait.     He  himself  was 
persuaded  of  the  existence  of  such  a  strait,  and  through 
it  he  proposed  to  sail  to  the  Moluccas  by  the  Spanish 
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highway,  or  weste,.„  passage  round  the  world,  instead 
of  by  the  Portuguese  highway,  or  eastern  passage. 

MageUan  is  said  likewise  to  have  appealed  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  celebrated  Ge^an  knight  and  navigator, 
Martin  Behaim,  who,  he  declared,  believed  in  the  exist 
ence  of  a  South  A.neriean  strait,  and  had  drawn  it  on  a 
map  of  the  world,  which  he  hhnself  had  seen  in  the  Kin. 
of  Portugal's  cabinet.    I  may  here  remark  that  we  m 
possess  some  old  representations  of  the  globe  made  before 
Magellan's  voyage,  in  winch  America  is  shown  to  be 
intersected  by  a  strait  in  the  south.     But  it  must  not  on 
th.s  account  be  assumed  that  Martin  Behaim,  or  any 
navigator  before  Magellan,  had   actually  seen  such   a 
strait.     These  maps  were  rather  the  work  of  men  who 
.  had  speculated  and  reasoned  like  Magellan,  and  who  had 
given  form,  as  it  were,  to  their  ideas  and  hopes  in  pro- 
phetic  pictures. 

With  his  globe,  his  theories,  and  the  great  projects  he 
had  bmlt  upon  them,  Magellan  now  presented  himself 
before  the  officials  and  ministers  of  the  King  of  Spain 
Tins  led  to  many  conferences,  and,  like  Columbus,  he 
was  examined  by  the  Wed  men  who  "pestered  him 
w.th  many  questions  an,l  eross-questions."  All  this  soon 
became  kno™,  and  as  it  was  rumoured  that  the  King  of 
Portugal  intended  to  take  his  life,  and  that  his  ambas- 
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sador  had  already  hired  men  for  this  purpose,  the  con- 
ferences were  held  at  night,  the  Spanish  ministers  prc)- 
vidino-  Magellan  with  a  guard  to  protect  him  on  his 
return  to  his  quarters  with  his  maps  and  documents. 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  way  the  Portuguese  did  but 
raise  Magellan  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  and  cause 
them  to  set  a  higher  value  on  those  secrets  of  the  former 
relating  to  other  plans  of  corquests  which  he  might  be 
able  to'^reveal  to  them.  He  was  likewise  soon  received  in 
audience  by  the  young  King  Charles,  who  had  just  then 
arrived  from  Flanders,  but  who  had  not  yet  been  raised 
to  the  imperial   throne.      Magellan's  project  naturally 
pleased  the  king,  who  no  doubt  saw  in  the  little,  robust, 
curly-bearded,  muscular,  determined-looking  Portuguese, 
a  man  of  that  decision  and  energy  of  character  he  had 
need  of.      He  forthwith  approved  of  his  project,  and 
made  him  a  knight  of  St.  Jago,   appointed  him   life 
governor  of  the  Spice  Islands,  and  ordered  a  fleet  to  be 
got  ready  to  be  placed  under  his  command. 
"^  Magellan,  on  his  part,  pledged  his  word  and  honour  to 
the  king  that  he  would  serve  him  as  a  faithful  vassal, 
that  he^'ould  discover  for  him  the  end  of  America,  the 
American  way  to  the  Moluccas. 

But,  nevertheless,  there  were  many  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  before  the  fleet  could  be  actually  fitted  out  and 
ready  to  sail.     Amongst  the  Spanish  officers  there  were 
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many   who   envied    the    stranger    on   whom   the   H„cr 
lavished  such  marks  of  his  favom-,  and  wlio  executed 
the  king's  commands  with  dihitoriness  and  ill  will.     But 
the  most  serious   difficulties  came   from   Don  Manuel 
who,   enraged  at  Magellan's  conduct,  and  alarmed  on 
liearing  of  an   American   strait,   imagined  he  already 
saw  the  Spanish  arms  penetrating  into  the  East  Indies. 
Just  at  this  time  Don  Manuel  had  demanded  the  hand 
of  Dona  Leonora,  the  sister  of  Charles  V.,  and  a  Por- 
tuguese ambassador,  Don  Alvaro  da  Costa,  was  in  Spain, 
to  bring  the  negotiation    to  a  favourable  issue.     This' 
diplomatist  connected  this  marriage,  which  the  emperor 
greatly  desired,  with  the  hateful  American  strait,   and 
gave  the  Spanish  court  to  understand  that  if  the  strait 
sliould  be  found,  the  princess  would  probably  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  a  husband.     The  ambassador  like- 
wise told  Magellan  that  his  project  would  cause  a  dire 
misfortune  in  the  Christian  world,  disunion  between  the 
courts  of  the  two  kingdoms  ;  and  he  told  him,  too,  that 
he   had   ir.sulted   his    own   legitimate   monarch   in    the 
highest  degree,  that  he  was  injuring  his  country's  in- 
terests, and  that  his  honour  required  of  him  to  give  u], 
his  plans  and  return  to  Portugal,  where,  the  ambassador 
said,  he   might    expect  advantages.     But  Don  Alvaro 
found  Magellan  as  firm  as  Charles  V.     Magellan  re- 
plied, that  liis  honour  now  demanded  that  he  should  re- 
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deem  the  word  which  he  had  pledged,  as  a  nobleman, 
to  the  King  of  Spain.  The  reply  of  the  latter,  couched 
m  the  most  friendly  terms,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  encroaching  upon  the  possessions  of  the 
King  of  Portugal ;  that  the  Papal  line  of  partition  would 
decide  to  whom  the  Spice  Islands  should  belong ;  that 
this  was  a  question  for  later  investigation ;  and  that,  for 
the  present,  his  expedition  must  take  its  course. 

In  the  end,  matters  turned  out  as  the  emperor  had 
said.  A  strait  was  found,  and  nevertheless  the  Princess 
Leonora  became  Queen  of  Portugal.  The  IMoluccas, 
however,  long  continued  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween the  two  kings. 

The  equipment  of  Magellan's  fleet  was  finished  in  Au- 
gust, in  the  year  1519.     His  flag  was  consecrated  in  one 
of  the  churches  of  Seville,  and  Magellan  took  a  solemn 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  as  future  governor  of  all 
the  lands  he  was  to  discover  "  behind  America,"  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  officers,  whom  he  had  already 
named  commanders  of  the  towns  and  fortresses  to  be 
discovered,  swore  fidelity  to  him.     His  fleet,  consisting 
of  five  ships,  was  provisioned  for  two  years  with  biscuits, 
flour,  lentils,  cheese,  dried  fish,  wine,  honey,  oil;  and  it 
was  supphed  hkewise  with  powder,  and  numerous  articles 
to  barter  with  the  savages.     One  of   the  vessels-thc 
name  of  which  has  become  almost   as   famous  as  the 
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was  called  La  Victoria.     It 
the  only  one  that  came  back  to  Spain.    Offi 
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^^^,c.w,.    v-'iucers,  soldiers, 
steersmen,  and  sailors  included,  Magellan  had  two  hun.lred 
and  forty  men  under  his  command.  Amongst  them  were 
may  experienced  sea  captains;  a  learned  astronomer 
Andres  de  San  Martin,  who  was  to  take  observations  of 
he  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  to  determine 
the  posmon  of  the  places  they  reached;  and  an  Italian, 
P'gafetta,  a  highly  cultivated  man,  who  became  the  histo- 
r.a„  of  the  expedition.     The  artillei^wn,  or,  as  they 
were  then  generally  called,  the  bombardiers,  were  almost 
exclusively  Flemings  or  Germans,  for  at  that  time  the 
guns  as  well  as  the  printing  presses  of  Spain  were,  for 
the  most  part,  worked  by  men  of  the  latter  countrv 
Amongst  them  was  a  bombardier  called  Maestro  An^e 
(Master  Hans).     The  W  German   dialect,  therefore,' 
must  have  been  associated  with  the  Spanish  language  in 
the  first  voyage  round  the  world. 

Regardless  of  the  rumour  that  the  King  of  Portugal 
had  sent  a  fleet  of  war  to  the  Brazils,  and  another  to 
Afnca  to  take  him  prisoner,  that  he  had  likewise  com- 
manded his  governor-general  of  India  to  meet  him  at 
the  Moluccas  with  six  ships  of  war,  the  undaunted  Ma- 
Sel  an  put  to  sea,  steering  in  the  direction  his  predecessors 
had  taken  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  thence  crossing 
to  the  Brazils  and  sailing  southwards  to  the  great  river 
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De  Soils,  which,  as  wo  have  said,  was  at  that  time  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  discovery  in  America. 

Even  here  he  began  to  search  for  a  strait.  He  care- 
fully explored  and  sounded  the  wide  mouth  of  that  river. 
He  sailed  far  up  it,  and  convinced  himself,  as  Solis  had 
done,  that  it  was  only  a  fresh-water  river.  After  this  he 
continued  his  course  to  the  south,  coming  to  utterly  un- 
known waters  and  lands. 

The  cold  and  desolate  regions  of  South  America,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  begin  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Everything  ai'ound  points  out  that 
a  complete  change  in  the  organism  of  the  continent  there 
takes  place.  The  warm  cuiTents  of  the  sea,  which  pass 
along  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
cease  near  the  La  Plata,  and  instead  of  them  come  the 
cold  cm-rents  from  the  south  which  flow  along  the  Pata- 

gonian  coast. 

And,  with  the  last  outpouring  of  the  equatorial  current, 
the  trade  winds  which  accompany  it  from  the  east  in  like 
manner  die  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Plata.  Carry- 
ing with  them  the  vapom's  of  the  Atlantic,  these  winds 
swtep  over  the  coast  of  Brazil,  imparting  th.-lr  fertilising 
moisture  to  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  feet  of  the 
Andes ;  and  they  are  the  principal  cause  of  the  abundance 
of  water  and  of  wood  tlu'oughout  these  lands.    But,  south 
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<>f  La  Plata,  not  a  ve.tige  do  we  find  of  tliese  moist  east 
winds. 

Here  tlie  air  is  dry,  tlie  atmospliere  clear  but  cold, 
and  tlie  country,  partly  in  conseciuence  of  tins,  is  almost 
treeless.     The  mountainous  and  hilly  granitic  districts 
which  abound  throuo-hout  the  whole  of  Brazil,  come  to 
an  end  near  the  La  Plata,  their  southernmost  spurs  just 
reachmg  to  tlie  moutli  of  the  river.     South  of  it  be^nn 
those  singular  monotonous  plains  swept  by  the  cold  south 
winds,  which  extend  for  hundreds  of  geogi^aphical  miles 
to  the  southern  extremity  of   the  continent.     In  their 
geological  and  climatic  conditions,  as  well  as  in  their  value 
to  the  human  race,  they  are  in  most  striking  contrast  to 
the  hilly  landscapes  of  the  north.     They  stretch  away  in 
immense   plateaus,  thickly  covered  with   fragments   of 
rocks  from  the  Andes;    and   there  is  rarely  sufficient 
iioui'ishment   to   sustain   a   kind  of  lu  rd  brown  grass. 
Even  dwarfed  and  prickly  shrubs  ai'e  a  rarity. 

Whilst  in  the  smiling  valleys  of  the  north  both  flora 
and  fauna  display  a  rich  abundance  and  variety  of 
plants  and  animals-and  of  late  years  agriculture  has 
flourished,  towns  and  markets  have  sprung  up  on  the 
great  arteries  formed  by  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
country— in  the  south,  on  the  contraiy,  the  soil,  un- 
sheltered and  strewed  with  fragments  of  rock,  luis  suf- 
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ficed  to  sustain  but  a  few  races  of  animals,  and  a  few 
sava^ro  tribes  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and 
to  this  day  withstanding  every  effort  at  civilisation. 

I  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  North  America,  too,  we  find  a  river  and  a  valU^y 
forming  as  in  the  south  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  fertility  and  desolation.     To  the  north  of  the 
great  St.  Lawrence,  the  desolate,  icy,  and  almost  un- 
known Labrador  contrasts  just  as  much  with  the  cuUi- 
vated  populous  lands  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
as  do  the  wild  pampas  south  of  La  Plata  with  the  pleasing 
landscapes   of   the   Banda  Oriental  and  Monte  Video. 
From  the  torrid  zone  in  America,  agriculture,  civiUsation, 
and  the  settlements  of  man,  have  spread  both  north  and 
south  to  those  two  rivers ;  but  in  neither  direction  have 
they  extended  beyond  them. 

Magellan  and  his  Httle  fleet  now  sailed  along  the  un- 
known and  dangerous  coasts  of  this  inhospitable  region. 
Each  bay,  each  1)end  of  the  coast,  might  now  be  the  strait 
which  he  was  seeking,  so  he  explored  carefully  as  he  ad- 
vanced, keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore.     By  day 
he  kept  about  a  league  from  land,  but  at  night  he  stood 
out  to  a  distance  of  foui-  or  five.     Thus,  in  the  course  of 
a  quarter  of  a  year,  he  made  but  little  progress.     He 
sailed  into  every  river  and  into  every  harl^our  s  mouth, 
in  the  expectation  of  seeing  his  hopes  reahsed.     When- 
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ever  lit-  doubled  a  capo  the  idea  was  present  to  his  mind 
that  now,  })er]iaps,  he  liad  readied  tlie  end  of  the  new 
worUl.  But  tlie  dark  features  of  tliis  desolate  land  still 
frowned  upon  liim  everywhere.  He  gave  a  name  in  his 
charts  to  every  j)oint  he  came  to,  and  these  names  are 
still,  for  the  most  part,  used  by  our  geographers.  Some 
of  them— for  instance,  ^^ Bahia  de  los  Traharjos''  (Bay of 
ToiIs)~tell  us  of  the  difficulties  which  Magellan  and  his 
seamen  had  to  encounter  before  they  could  extricate  the 
ships  from  the  shallows  and  sunken  rocks  which  prevail 
in  that  bay. 

Making  thus  but  slow  progress,  the  southern  summer 
months,  January  and  February,  passed  away,  and  in 
March  the  cold  of  the  coming  winter  was  already  ex- 
perienced. As  they  sailed  farther,  they  had  violent 
storms  and  constant  unfavourable  weather  to  contend 
against,  and  daily  the  crews  prayed  for  grace  to  St. 
Jago  of  Gallicia,  and  the  Virgin  of  Guadaloupe  and 
Monte  Serrato. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  another  deep  inlet  was 
found ;  it  was  not  the  strait,  but  it  formed  a  convenient 
harbour,  which  Magellan  named  St.  Julian.  He  de- 
cided to  winter  here,  and  continue  his  explorations  in 
the  spring.  But  his  crews  were  terrified  at  this  prospect, 
and  at  the  sight  of  the  gloomy  country  around  the 
harbour.     In  those  days  it  was  a  most  uncommon  pro- 
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ceeding  to  pass  a  winter  in  an  arctic  or  antarctic  region. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  very  first  time  that  such  a  thing  had 
been  required  of  Spaniards.   They  were  to  be  hugged  in 
the  cold  embrace  of  winter,  at  a  time,  too,  when  in  their 
own  country  they  might  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  de- 
lightful summer.  A  deputation  came  to  the  admiral,  and 
represented  to  him  that  "  it  was  time  now  to  return  to 
Spain.     They  had  already  penetrated  farther  than  any 
one  had  ever  done  before.     This  was  enough  of  glory. 
The  end  of  America,  or  its  long-sought  strait,  was  never 
to  be  found  by  them.     It  was  evident  now,  as  many 
learned  men  had  said,  that  this  country  was  of  immense 
extent.     To  force  a  passage  farther  was  impossible,  and 
their  king  had  not  sent  them  forth  to  do  impossibilities. 
Hitherto  Heaven  and  the  saints  had  graciously  helped 
them  out  of  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  but  at  the 
south  pole   they  would   certainly  come  to  a  great  pit, 
whence  they  could  never  emerge.     Besides,  provisions 
were  running  short,  and  many  of  their  men  had  already 
perished  in  want  and  misery."     This  and  much  more 
they  repeated,  as  a  Spanish  historian  remarks,  with  deep 
sighs  and  tears. 

But  Magellan  had  shown  on  former  occasions  that  he 
was  not  easily  moved,  that  he  was  a  most  zealous  and  ener- 
getic character— a  man  of  iron,  in  fact.  In  replying  to 
his  crew,  he  told  them  he  "  wondered  much  how  men  who 
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bore  the  name  of  Castllians  could  show  such  cowardice. 
For  his  own  part,"  he  said,  "  he  was  convinced  they  would 
soon  find  the  end  of  this  land,  or,  at  least,  an  outlet  to 
the  west.     The  king  had  commanded  him  to  prosecute 
this  discovery,  and  he  was  detennined  to  sail  on  south- 
wards, if  even  to  the  point  where  night  lasted  three 
months,  and  he  would  rather  die  than  turn  homewards 
like  a  coward.     It  was  true  that  the  winter  would  be 
severe  in  this  place,  still  it  was  likely  to  be  of  short 
duration;  and  when  spring  came,  it  would  be  easy  to 
sail  farther  and  search  for  and  conquer  the  sunny  islands 
where  the  spices  grew,  and  so  deserve  well  of  king  and 
country.     As  to  provisions,  the  difficulties  were  not  so 
great  as  they  represented  ;  there  was  still  many  a  barrel 
of  good  flour  and  wine  on  board,  and  then,  to  be  more 
saving  than  hitherto,  he  would  immediately  give  orders 
that  himself  and   all  officers  and  men  should   be   put 
on  half-rations.     Besides,  fish  abounded  in  St.  Julian's 
Bay,  and  they  could  hunt  the  wild  animals  and  birds 
during  the  winter.  For  the  rest,  he  impressed  on  his  men 
this  :  above  all,  to  trouble  themselves  about  nothing,  but 
implicitly  to  follow  the  commands  which  he  should  give 
them  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and,  when  they  sailed  on 
in  the  spring,  to  look  diligently  to  the  lantern  on  his 
mainmast-head,  and  in  silence  to  follow  whithersoever  it 
should  lead  them." 
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But  this  time  Magellan's  eloquence  was  not  enough, 
and  he  had  to  use  force  to  gain  his  winter  quarters.  A 
conspiracy  broke  out,  for  the  Spaniards  not  only  dreaded 
the  south  pole,  but  submitted  unwillingly  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  Portuguese.  "  This  foolhardy  foreigner,  in 
whose  clutches  we  are  " — so  spoke  both  officers  and  men, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  companions  of  Columbus 
had  formerly  done — "  has  no  mercy  for  Castihans ;  he 
wants  to  destroy  us  all  to  gain  the  favour  of  Don  Manuel 
his  king." 

The  fleet  was  divided  into  two  factions,  two  ships  re- 
maining faithful  to  Magellan,  the  conspirators  being 
masters  of  the  other  three.  They  hoisted  the  flag  of  re- 
bellion, and  demanded  of  Magellan  that  as  they  were  the 
majority,  he  should  come  on  board  one  of  their  ships  to 
consult  with  them  as  to  what  was  best  for  the  service  of 
the  king.  But  Magellan,  though  the  weaker,  sternly  re- 
fused to  negotiate,  saying  that  he  knew  no  one  in  these 
regions  who  had  the  right  to  command  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Spain  but  himself,  and  he  ordered  the  re- 
bellious officers  to  come  on  board  his  ship,  where  that 
which  was  right  should  be  done. 

But,  as  they  did  not  come  to  him,  he  immediately  pre- 
pai-ed  to  attack  one  of  the  rebellious  ships,  which  the 
wind  and  the  current  had  luckily  separated  from  the 
others  and  driven  towards  him.     With  drawn  sword  he 
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sprang  on  deck,  unfurled  the  flag  of  King  Charles  of 
Spain,  demanding  of  the  astonished  crew,  "  For  whom 
are  you?"  "For  the  king  and  your  gi^ace,"  most  of 
them  exclaimed,  as  with  one  voice,  when  the  question 
was  thus  put;  and  the  ringleaders  were  soon  made 
prisoners. 

By  the  exercise  of  cunning  an  J  force  he  soon  gained 
possession  of  the  other  vessels,  and  he  then  relentlessly 
passed  judgment  on  the  offenders.     Many  were  con- 
demned to  death ;  but  some   of   the   officers,  Juan  de 
Carthagena  and  Sanchez  de  la  Reina,  were  reserved  for 
a  more  tragic  fate.     They  wei.  condemned  to  banish- 
ment-to  be  put  ashore  on  the  inhospitable  coast  of  the 
new  countiy;  and  in  the  spring,  when  the  fleet  again  set 
sail,   this   sentence  was  carried  out,  Magellan  and  his 
people,  "  with  many  sighs,  and  tears,  and  marks  of  tender- 
ness," but  without  checking  the  course  of  justice,  taking 
leave  of  their  unhappy  companions. 

It  was  dimng  this  winter  in  Saint  Julian's  Bay— where 
the  crews,  according  to  Magellan's  orders,  were  occupied 
in  hunting,  fishing,  and  repairing  their  vessels-that  the 
well-known  name  of  Patagonia  (still  applied  to  this  j.art 
of  South  America)  first  came  into  use,  and  the  long- 
believed  myth  arose  that  this  country  was  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  giants.  The  Indian  races  of  South  America, 
with   the   exception   of   the   Pescherans,   or   Terra  del 
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Fuegians,  are,   in  fact,  of  tall  stature.     It  may  have 
chanced  that  in  the  tiibe  with  which  Magellan  came  in 
contact  there  were  a  few  of  those  giants  who  are  to  he 
found  exceptionally  amongst  all  races  of  men.     He  saw, 
too,  the  enormous  prints  made  in  the  sand  by  their  feet 
thickly  enveloped  in  furs,  and  he  consequently  named 
them  Patagones,  or  large  feet ;  and  the  country  gained  tiie 
name  of  Patagonia.     Some  of  these  Patagonians  came 
on  board  the^  ships.     They  devoured  the  food  offered 
them  in  huge  masses,  like  lions,  and  they  were  amazed 
at  the  smallness  of  the  Spaniards.     When  they  spoke, 
their  voices  sounded  like  the  bellowing  of  oxen.     They 
were  clothed  in  skins,  and  yellow  rings  were  painted 
round  their  eyes  and  round  the  whole  face.  The  Spaniards 
wished  to  catch  one  of  them  to  convc^  him  to  Europe, 
but  eight  men  had  great  difficulty  in  securing  him,  and 
he  soo'n  died  from  loss  of  liberty.     But  wishing  to  take 
home  some  evidence  about  him,  they  stretched  the  long 
body  on  the  deck  and  took  its  measurement.     It  was 
eleven  feet.      And  Magellan's  companions  asserted  on 
their  return  to  Spain  that  there  were  others  thirteen  feet 

in  height. 

All  this  sounded  as  if  it  had  been  taken  from  Homer's 
poetic  history  of  the  adventures  of  Ulysces.  But  in  the 
sLxteenth  century  classical  reminiscences  had  more  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  men  than  prosaic  realities.     The 
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Europeans  ,vho  went  to  the  new  world  seem  never  to 
lave  forgotten  the  stories  of  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  So- 
lomon. They  sought  and  found  everp,-here  the  Amazons 
of  Heradotus,  the  Titans  of  Homer,  and  the  Cyclops 
of  Odysseus.     Even  long  after  Magellan's  time,  another 
cneumnavigator  related  how  the  Patagoniaus,  like  Poly- 
phemus, bombarded  his  fleet  with  roeks,  .and  well-nid, 
destroyed  it.     Only  in  our  times  have  the  stories  of  the 
South  American  gi.-.nts,  implicitly  believed  by  our  fore- 
fathers, been  reduced  to  their  proper  proportions. 

At   length   the   sun   and  the   spring  returned,   and 
Magellan,  .at  the  end  cf  August,  gave  ordei-s  to  his  men 
to  break  up.     The  news  fell  upon  them  like  a  clap  of 
thunder.     «  We  must  go  southwards,"  said  he,  « to  find 
the  strait,  and  not  until  we  reach  the  south  pole  without 
discovering  the  strait,  and  not  until  the  ships  have  twice 
lost  their  masts,  shall  we  think  of  turning  back."    He 
told  this,  he  added,  that  they  might  bear  it  well  in  mind. 
But,  happily,  they  were  not  called  upon  to  undergo 
such  hardships,  for,  without  knowing  it,  Magellan  had 
wintered  not  far  from  his  strait.    In  October,  after  a 
few  days'  sail,  and  after  he  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  the 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,  he  found  himself  in  the  mouth 
of  that  remarkable  rent  in  the  American  continent  which 
subsequently  bore  his  name. 
Of  all  the  American  channels,  Magellan's  Strait  's 
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the  most  remarkable.     It  is  the  only  one  which  cuts 
entirely  through  the  land,  thus  forming   a  navigable 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  clefts  in  the  world, 
being  upwards   of  three   hundred   and  fifty   miles   in 
length,  and  of  unusual  depth  throughout.     In  almost  all 
parts  of  the   strait  and  its  branches  the  cliffs  ris.  up 
perpendicularly  from  a  depth  of  from  one  thousand  to 
two  thousand  feet  and  upwards,  and  if  it  were  possible 
to  empty  it  of  its  waters,  it  would  present  a  dark  chasm 
of  colossal  proportions.     Tn  breadth  it  varies,  for  the 
most  part,  from  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to  five. 
But  there  are  parts  where  promontories  from  either  side 
stretch  out  so  far  as  greatly  to  narrow  the  passage ;  and, 
again,  other  parts  where  the  rocks  recede  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  waters  have  the  appearance  of  a  sea. 
Thus  is  formed  a  succession  of  bays,  or  basins,  the  ap- 
proaches  to  which  navigators  usually  designate  as  the 
first,  second,  and  third  narrows.     There  are  countless 
ramifications,  which  on  either  side  of  the  strait  wind  like 
labyrinths  through  the  clefts  of  this  fissm'ed  region ;  but 
the  main  body  of  water  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two 
distinct  portions,  the  eastern   and  the  western.     The 
eastern  portion  takes  a  south-westerly  direction  as  far  as 
the  headland,  now  called  Cape  Froward  (the  southen. 
most  point  of  the  mainland  of  America);  the  western 
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portion  sweeps  from  this  point  somewhat  more  in  a 
northerly  direction.  The  eastern  portion  passes  through 
the  monotonous  region  of  the  pampas,  which  we  have 
described,  and  participates  in  its  clear  atmosphere;  the 
western,  on  the  other  hand,  cuts  through  the  wild  and 
lofty  labyrinth  of  mountains  in  which  the  chain  of  the 
Andes  comes  to  an  end.  The  strait  is  here  enclosed 
between  vast  mountains  clothed  with  impenetrable  fo- 
rests, exposed  to  constant  rain  and  the  never-ceasing 
fury  of  storms,  and  above  which,  here  and  there,  snow- 
caj^ped  peaks  tower  up. 

This  immense  channel  affords  but  few  good  harbours, 
for  the  water  in  the  bays  and  creeks,  on  either  side,  is 
too  deep  for  anchorage,  and  is,  moreover,  exposed  to 
violent  gusts  of  wind,  which  rush  down  almost  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  mountains  like  atmospheric  avalanches, 
lashing  the  waters  into  fury,  and  causing  dangerous 
whirlpools. 

Many  of  the  ravines  and  sounds  connected  with  this 
strait  are  filled  by  glaciers,  from  which  enormous  masses 
of  ice  are  frequently  detached  and  dashed  into  the  water. 
Tides  and  currents  also  from  both  oceans  flow  into  the 
strait,  and  the  meeting  of  these  waters,  likewise,  often 
produces  violent  whirlpools.  The  main  cmTent,  how- 
ever, rushes  from  the  east,  and  is  so  strong  that  formerly 
the  return  voyage  was  believed  to  be  impracticable. 
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Despite  it?  generally  uninviting  character,  this  great 
channel  is  not  without  its  charms.     There   are   parts 
where  the  landscapes  on  both   sides  resemble  a  series 
of  wild  parks,  the  vegetation,  owing  to   the   constant 
moisture,  gleaming  with  almost  perpetual  verdui'e.     In 
some  of  the  branches  and  sounds  the  aspect  of  nature  is 
as  sublime  as  in  the  high  valleys  of  Switzerland,  reveal- 
inc  exquisite  landscapes  in  the  backgroimd,  and  magni- 
ficent mountains,  when  for  brief   intervals  the  storms 
abate  and  the  curtain  of  mist  clears  away. 

The  northern  side  of  the  strait  is  often  enhvened  by 
herds  of  beautiful  guanacos  and  other  animals  of  the 
deer  family;  and,  occasionally,  ostriches  from  Patagonia 
come  down  to  the  shore,  and  a  species  of  gaily-feathered 
paiTots  stray  thus  far  from  wai'mer  regions.    It  is  even 
uot  rare  to  see  the  golden  wings  of  the  humming-bird 
shine  like  sparks  of  fire  amidst  the  snow-dust  which  the 
.vind  in  this  strait  whirls  about.    Buc  the  waters  of  this 
region  contain  far  greater  wonders  of  organic  life  than 
the  land.    I  will  here  only  allude  to  that  wonderful 
gigantic  plant  of  Magellan's  Strait,  the  so-called  ^^  Fucus 
liganteusr   which   sometimes   attains  a  length  of  fom- 
hundi-ed  feet,  and  which,  when  torn  from  its  hold  on  the 
rocks,  floats  about  in  the  strait  like  an  enormous  seq3ent. 
A  modem  naturahst  says  that  he  has  found  on  the 
leaves  of   this   plant  one  hundi'ed   different  species  of 
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living  creatures,  and  tliat  he  never  examined  a  single 
branch  without  discovering  new  and  remarkable  forms 
of  animal  life.  If  tlie  large  and  matted  roots  are  shaken, 
there  will  fall  from  them  vast  quantities  of  fisli,  mussels,' 
sepia  fish,  crabs  of  eveiy  kind,  beautiful  holotliurians,' 
and  crawhng  nereids  of  every  variety  of  form. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  November,  in  the  year 
1520,   that  Magellan  came  to  the   two  gate-posts,  or 
capes,   which    mark    the    entrance    to    this   wonderful 
channel,  and  looked  into  it  with   intense   expectation. 
He  anchored  within  tlie  gate,  and  sent  on  a  ship  to  re- 
connoitre ;  it  retui-ned  in  a  few  days  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  there  must  be  a  passage.     The  captain  had 
saded  westward  for  three  days  without  having  seen  the 
end  of  the  inlet,  and  though  sounchngs  had  been  fre- 
quently  taken,  nowhere  had  any  material  decrease  in  the 
depth  been  found.   It  had,  moreover,  been  observed  that 
the  tide  and  the  cuiTents  which  flowed  into  the  opening 
were  much  stronger  than  the  ebb  which  returned,  de! 
cidedly  indicating  a  connexion  with  another  ocean. 

Magellan,  wl.o  saw  the  object  of  all  his  hopes  and 
wishes  before  him,  rejoiced  greatly,  and  he  called  a 
council  of  all  his  officers,  captains,  pilots,  and  astro- 
nomers, near  th^  Cape  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins. 
They  ascertained  that  they  had  provisions  for  three 
months,  and  many  were  of  opinion  that  this  would  be 
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sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  strait,  and  as  far 
as  the  Moluccas ;    others,   however-and   among  them 
Estevan    Gomez,   a   seaman,   ^vho   afterwards    became 
celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in  Nuiti.  America,  where 
he  tried  to  find  a  second  Magellan's  Strait-were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  best  course,  now  that  they  had  determined 
the  existence  and  position  of  the  strait,  was  to  rctarn  to 
Spain,  and  to  prosecute  the  discovery  with  fresh  forces 
and  better-provided  ships.    On  the  other  side  of  America, 
they  said,  they  would  probably  find  a  vast  ocean,  which 
they  were  not  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  cross. 

After  listening  to  these  and  other  opinions,  Magellan 
replied:  "For  his  part,  things  must  come  to  such  a  pass, 
that  they  would  have  to  cook  even  the  leather  on  the 
masts  before  he  would  abandon  this  undertaking;  that 
in  future  no  one  should  dare  to  speak  of  want  on  pain  of 
d^ath;  and  with  this,"  he  added,  "he  commended  them 
to  God."  Hereupon  he  hoisted  his  admiral'^  flag  for  the 
day  and  his  lantern  for  the  night,  ordering  all  to  follow, 
and  sailed  into  the  dark  chasm. 

An  eye-witness  relates  of  Magellan,  the  inexorable 
"Admiral  Forwards,"  that  he  ground  his  teeth  and  kui^t 
his  brow  into  dark  frowns  whenever  the  word  "return" 
was  uttered,  and  it  was  dread  of  him  which  drove  the 
first  Spanish  sailors  through  the  stormy  gates  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.     However,  one  of  his  ships  effected  her 
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-ape,  the  San  Antonio,  on  board  of  .,,eU  „„,  ,,„ 
abovc.„,entioned  Captain  Gome.     One  dar„ft       , 
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advice,  and   averse  to   discussion  wlicn   his   mind  was 
made  up  on  a  particular  point ;    but  still  deoniin^  it 
advisable  to  conciliate  his  officers,  lie  now  resorted  to 
the  followin^r  expedient :  he  issued  an  order,  dated  the 
21st  of  November,  "All  Saints'  Channel"  (for  so  he  had 
named  it),  saying  he  was  "  not  the  man  to  despise  the 
reasonable  opinions  and  advice  of  others,  and  therefore 
he  requested   all  captains,  pilots,  maestros  and  contra- 
maestros,  calmly  to  consider  their  present  position,  and 
each  to  write  down  his  deliberate  opinion  whether  he 
held  it  wiser  to  sail  on  into  the  western  ocean  or  at  once 
to  return.   His  own  opinion  and  decision  should  be  made 
known  to  them  on  learning  theirs." 

The  officers,  long  acquainted  with  Magellan's  "  own 
opinion,"  and  with  his  resolute  character,  wrote  down 
their  views,  to  judge  by  some  of  these  interesting  docu- 
ments which  have  been  preserved,  with  much  timidity 
and  circumlocution,  and  they  sent  in  their  papers.  Ma- 
gellan soon  afterwards  fired  off  his  guns,  weighed  anchor, 
and  steered  to  the  west.  He  said  he  felt  gratified,  on 
reading  their  papers,  to  find  his  officers  of  the  same  mind 
with  himself,  and  he  swore  by  the  knightly  mantle  of 
Suint  Jago,  which  he  wore,  that  he  would  now  accomphsh 
the  enterprise.  After  a  few  days'  sail  the  fleet  was  clear 
of  islands,  rocks,  and  mountains,  their  horizon  expanded, 
they  lay  at  length  between  the  two  headlands  of  the 
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^^   /^^   F......   and  the   Woad   ocean    now  rolled  her 

g,,ant.  waves  before  them.     An  old  author  says  that 
this  spectac  e  Ma.rellan  wo« 
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OttHcen  the  two  gi-eat  oceans  of  the  <dobe  • 
and  on  many  of  the  charts  of  fl     .• 
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Charles  V.,  the  two  pi„ar.,  in  „„„,„„  „  ,,^,  p.,    , ' 
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"PlusuUr!^,"  it  was  Magellan's  motto  as  well  as  hi, 
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^.   In  a  few  weeks  Magellan  came  to  that  re.ion  Iyi„„ 
n  both  s,des  of  the  equator,  which  is  .cnarkable  for     : 
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the  west.  Under  a  clear  sky,  and  favoured  by  these 
breezes,  his  ships  now  glided  over  smooth  and  noiseless 
waters  which  no  keel  had  disturbed  since  the  world 
began,  and  which,  in  their  astonishment  at  finchng  a 
constant  and  apparently  illimitable  calm,  were  called  by 
the  crews  "the  Pacific  Ocean"  {el  Oceano  Pacifico)—a 
name  which  this  ocean  still  bears,  although  we  are  now 
become  acquainted  with  so  many  stormy  portions  of  it 
that  it  is  not  altogether  applicable. 

For  months  they  encountered  but  the  same  watery 
waste.     Every  day  and  every  night  they  advanced  in 
safety,  but  the  same  boundless  horizon  was  ever  before 
theni.     No  conception  had  hitherto  been  formed  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  ocean.  Many  had  thought  the  Moluccas 
lay'not  far  from  Panama.     In  all  history  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  such  perfect  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  that  of  Magellan  and  his  little  band  of  companions. 
We  can  only  compare  their  situation  to  that  of  the  aero- 
naut, when  he  has  passed  beyond  the  mountains  and  the 
clouds,  and  floats  a  mere  speck  in  illimitable  space. 

If  Magellan  had  but  taken  a  more  westerly  course  on 
leaving  the  strait,  he  would  have  discovered  a  world  of 
enchanting  islands;  but  by  turning  northward,  he  missed 
the  large  group  which  studs  the  south  Pacific  Ocean  like 
a  galaxy.  Though  iEolus  and  his  winds  did  not  trouble 
him,  he  experienced  the  greatest  distress  from  want  of 
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fresh  drinks  and  food,  and  things  came  to  such  a  pass 
that  his  threat  about  cooWng  the  leather  well-nigh  became 
prophetic.     Tlieir  biscuit  had  crumbled  into  dust,  and 
the  good  Spanish  wine  had  long  since  evaporated.  Water 
even  became  so  scarce  that  they  were  forced  to  cook  their 
daily  ration-a  handful  of  rice-with  salt  water.     The 
heat  of  the  tropical  sun  had  split  the  ship's  timbers.  The 
crews  were  decimated  and  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  the 
increase  of  rats  and  other  vermin  was  so  overwhelming 
that  Magellan  and  those  who  remained  with  him  were 
near  experiencing  the  fate  of  the  bishop  in  the  Mouse 
Tower  on  the  Rhine. 

At  last  a  group  of  beautiful  verdant  islands,  covered 
with  coeoa-pahns  and  sugar-cane,  came  in  sight,  and 
saved  the  Spaniards  from  their  desperate  situation.  TJiese 
.slands  were  the  first  of  the  numerous  group  which  lies 
south-east  of  Asia,  the  same  which  Columbus  believed 
he  had  reached  when,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
mtervening  continent  of  America,  he  first  beheld  the 
Antilles. 

As  we  have  only  America  and  wdiat  lies  near  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  in  view,  I  must  not  here  dwell  on 
the  wanderings  and  adventures  of  Magellan  among  these 
Asiatic  islands,  only  observing  that  thev  fully  rewarded 
the  Spaniards  for  the  many  privations  and  dangers  of 
their    voyage.      They   discovered    the    Ladrones,    the 
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Philippine,  and  many  other  beautiful  islands,  where 
they  made  their  guns  heard,  and  set  up  the  wooden 
cross.  The  kings  of  these  islands  were  made  to  swear 
fealty  to  King  Charles  of  Spain,  and  crowds  of  souls 
were  admitted  by  Magellan's  preaching  and  baptising 
into  the  Christian  heaven. 

But  in  the  fulness  of  his  success  Magellan's  fate  over- 
took him.     He  rashly  took  part  in  the  internal  wars  of 
these  island  kin£S,  and  accompanied  the  numerous  army 
of  the  King  of  Zeba  (who  had  been  baptised)  against  his 
heathen  enemy,  the  King  of  Matan,  one  of  the  most 
populous  of  tlie  Philii)pine  islands.     It  came  to  an  en- 
gagemoit,  and  t];e  over-valiant  Magellan  unexpectedly 
found  himself   sm-rounded   by  overwhelming  numbers. 
He   foaght   on   bravely,    encouraging    his   men   under 
showers  of  stones,  arrows,  and  other  missiles.     But  an 
unlucky  spear  hit  him  on  the  temple,  felling  him  to  the 
earth,  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived  and  done,  a  hero.  The 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  he  had  opened  to  the  world,  became 
his  grave,  and  after  him  many  celebrated  circumnavi- 
gators of  the  globe— the  Russian  Behring,  the  English- 
man Cook,  and  the  noble  Frenchman,  La  Perouse— 
have  likewise,  as  martps  to  the  cause  of  discovery,  met 
their  death  in  these  waters,  some  in  a  similar  maimer  to 
Magellan. 

Magellan's  companions  did,  in  truth,  reach  the  Mo- 
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luccas  ;  but  they  here  came  into  collision  with  the  Por- 
tuguese as  well  as  with  the  natives,  and  only  one  of 
Magellan's  fleet,  the  famous  Victoria,  commanded  by 
the  only  remaining  officer,  Sebastian  del  Cano,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Spain  in  safety  by  way  of  Africa. 

Sebastian  del  Cano's  voyage  was  long  and  perilous 
before  he  brought  home   his  worm-eaten  vessel.     Her 
masts  were  shattered   and   her  sails   in  rags,  like   the 
tattered  flag   of  a   much-tried  regiment;    but  she  was 
freighted   with    precious    sj^ices    and    ^vith    wonderful 
tidings  fom  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth,  when,  after 
three  years  spent   in   drcumnavigating   the  globe,   she 
anchored  in  the  port  of  Seville  witli  her  thirteen  Cas- 
tihans  on  board,  the  only  survivors  out  of  all  the  crews 
of  Magellan's  fleet. 

"  Great,"  says  an  old  Spanish  historian,  in  reference  to 
this  event,  "was  the  voyage  of  King  Solomon's  ships  to 
Opliir,  but  greater  the  voyage  of  the  fleet  of  the  Emperor 
Charles."    The  perils  and  adventures  of  Ulysses  were  as 
child's  play  in  comparison  to  those  of  Magellan  and  Se- 
bastian del  Cano.     The  voyage  of  Jason^•n  the  Argo, 
which  is  extolled  to  the  skies,  was  as  nothing  beside  that 
of  the  Victoria,  which  vessel,  at  least,  ought  to  have  been 
preserved  for  ever,  as  a  lasting  remembrance,  in  the 
arsenal  at  Seville,  for  that  little  ship  moved  like  the  sun 
round  the  world,  and  proved  for  the  first  time,  in  a  pal- 
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])able  manner,  to  all  mankind  still  doubting  of  the  fact, 
that  the  earth  on  which  we  live  is  a  sphere. 

Magellan  and  Sebastian  del  Cano  solved  this  problem. 
Tnafi,  they  performed  but  one  deed  in  their  short  lives, 
but  it  was  a  glorious  one,  accomplished  with  extraor- 
dinary energy,  perseverance,  and  nautical  skill,  in  which, 
neither  before  nor  since,  have  they  ever  been  surpassed. 
They  may  be  said  to  have  lifted  the  earth  from  the 
shoulders  of  Atlas,  from  that  old  imaginary  postament 
on  which  ignorance  had   placed    it,    and  showed  it  to 
the  eyes  of  an  astonished  world,  floating,  as  the  moon 
does,  in  space.     They  and  +heir  contemporary,  Coper- 
nicus,  may   be    said  to  have   effected  this  transforma- 
tion.     They   gave   life   and   motion   to    the    beautiful 
firmament.     From  their  discovery  date   the   more   en- 
laro-ed  views   of  astronomers  concerning  the  universe, 
and  the  spread  of  European  influence  to  all  habitable 
shores.     After  them,  nothing  could  be  thought  unattain- 
able.  It  was  this  which  gave  them  their  immortal  fame  ; 
but  it  was  Sebastian  del  Cano,  the  survivor,  who  reaped 
all  the  personal  advantages  which  ought  to  have  been 
Magellan's :  royal  favom%  universal  admiration,  a  pen- 
sion of  five  hundred  ducats  for  life,  and  a  coat-of-arms, 
with  the  most  sublime  device  which  has  ever  been  be- 
stowed upon  a  knight.     Many  knights  have  received  a 
silver  bar  or   two  red  or  white  roses   in  their  shields. 
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King  Ferdinand  gave  Columbus  a  circlet  of  islands  in 
Ills  shield,  and  another  "conquistador"  had  a  burninc. 
mountain.  But  Sebastian  del  Cano  surpassed  them  alb 
the  Emperor  Charles  gave  him  and  his  descendants  a 
globe,  with  the  significont  motto  "  Primus  circumde- 
disti  me." 

Soon  after  Magellan's  death,  his  name  ,vas  given  to 
that  great  strait,    which,  as   Pigafetta,  his   celebrated 
Italian  companion  and  historian,  assures  „s,  the  Spaniards 
could  never  have  reached  without  his  energetic  leader- 
ship ;  and,  in  a  few  yeai-s,  his  name  entirely  replaced 
that  of  "All  Saints'  Channel,"  which  he  had  given  it 
himself.     But  this  was  his  only  monument.     The  wild 
region  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  Patagonia  and  the 
inhospitable  Terra  del  Fuego,  i,i  which  the  south  of  the 
American  continent  ends,  are  even  now  in  the  same  de- 
solate pnmitive  condition  as  when  first  visited  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  ceiiturv. 
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CHAPTER  V» 

MEXICO   AND   CORTEZ. 

Sebastian  de  Ocampo  sails  through  th,"  t^vo  Gates  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
(Anno  1508)— Diego  Velasquez  conquev- and  colonises  Cuba  (1511-14)— 
Francisco  Hernandez  Cordova  discovers  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan  (1517) 
—Juan  de  Grijalva  sails  along  the  east  Coast  of  New  Spain  (1518)— 
Fernando  Cortez  sails  from  Cuba  (Feb.,  1519)— Cortez  founds  Vera 
Cruz  (July,  1519)— He  arrives  at  the  City  of  Tenochtitlan  (Nov.  8, 
1519)— "The  moui-nful  Night"  (July  1,  1520)— Ccrtez  completes  the 
Destruction  of  Tenochtitlan  (Aug.  13,  1521)— He  discovers  California 
(1535-6)— He  goes  for  the  last  Time  to  Spain  (1540)— He  tlies  (Dec.  2, 
1547). 

Like  as  in  Central  Europe  there  is  a  gradual  narrow- 
ing of  land  towards  the  south,  whei'eby  the  beautiful 
peninsulas  of  Italy  and  Greece  are  formed ;  like  as  the 
broad  northern  mass  of  Asia  also  contracts  towards  the 
south  into  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  that  land  cele- 
brated no  less  in  histoiy,  than  for  the  rich  gifts  of 
nature;  so  likewise  does  the  vast  continent  of  North 
America  gradually  narrow  towards  the  equator  into  that 
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wonderfully  rid.  peninsula,  or  Isthn,„s-land,  ealled  in 
a.>e,ent  Umes  Anahuac  (the  land  between  two  seas),  and 
which  now  is  styled  Mexico. 

In  all  paxts  of  the  world  we  may  remark  that  to  be 
sm-rounded  by  the  sea,  has  been  favourable  to  the  birth 
and  growth  of  civilisation.     Nearly  aU  the  oldest  cradles 
of  European,  „f  Asiatic,  and  also  of  An.erican  culture 
iiave  been  on  peninsulas. 

_  The  broad  and  cold  northen.  regions  of  America,  con- 
-tmg  partly  of  rugged  mountains,  and  partly  of  vast 
deserts  of  grass  and  endless  forests  of  trees,  formed  a 
monotonous  paradise  for  races  of  hunth.g  savages.     But 
as  tins  huge  mass  of  laud  extends  southwards,  it  takes  a 
more  graceful   and  otherwise   more   favourable    form. 
The  rugged   n.ountains   begin   to   be   broken   up  into 
l"gl.  plateaus,  or  table-lauds,  of  moderate  extent.    From 
these  plateaus  the  land  falls  on  either  side  in  many  ter- 
«es  towaa-ds   the   sea;   and  in  a  narrow  compass  are 
tound  the  greatest  variety  of  climate,  and  a  corre.oond- 
mg  nchness  of  vegetation.     Whilst  some  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  land  tower  „p  into  the  regions  of  eternal 
»ow;  whilst  tropical  heat  and  a  tropical  wealth  of  ve-^e- 
tatxon  prevail  over  the  lower  coast  districts,  an  almost 
constant  spring  smiles  upon  the  valleys  which  lie  between 
these  two  extremes.     These  regions,  where  is  the  home 
of  the  coc«v.tree,    of  tobacco,  of  Indian  corn,  and  of 
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many  other  valuable  plants ;  whence  nearly  a  third  of 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  and  shrubs,  which  now  deco- 
rate our  gardens,  have  come ;  where  silver,  gold,  copper, 
and  other  precious  and  useful  metals  abound,  soon 
attracted  the  wandering  races  from  the  north,  and  in- 
vited them  to  a  permanent  abode. 

The   remarkable   antiquarian    researches   of  modern 
days  on  the  great  Central  American  Isthmus-land  have 
shown  that  at  the  time  when  the  Europeans  first  began 
to  sail  across  the  ocean,  already  a  series  of  civilisations 
had  bloomed  and  then  vanished  on  the  soil  of  Mexico. 
Barbarians  from  the   north   had  repeatedly  penetrated 
into  the  country,  and  each  time,   after  having  laid  it 
waste,  they  ended,  like  the  Tartars  in  China,  in  adopting 
the  civilisation  which  clung  to  the  soil.     We  are  now 
enabled  to  distinguish,  in  this  corner  of  the  earth,  fom- 
or  five  alternate  periods  of  culture  and  decay ;  to  know 
that,  on  this  changeful  stage  of  light  and  darkness,  tra- 
gedies have  been  enacted  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
remained  profoundly  ignorant.     The  wild  Chechemecas 
followed  the  Tolketen,  and  the  former  were  succeeded 
by   the  Acolhuas  and  the   warlike  Aztecas.     The  last 
laid   the  foundation  of  their  realm,  which  in  the  end 
comprised  a  great  part  of  modern  Mexico,  about  the  time 
of  the  Crusades. 

At  the  time  when  Columbus  ploughed  his  first  furrows 
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in  the  ocean,  this  empire  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  deve- 
lopment, and   the   sway  of  its  monarchs  extended  far. 
Twice  did  Columbus  come  so  near  to  this  land  of  pro- 
mise, that  it  seemed  as  if  tlie  gloiy  of  conquering.  Mexico 
must  have  fallen  to  his  share.     The  first  time  was  in 
1494,  when  he  discovered  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba. 
He  sailed  then  almost  through  the  gates  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  but  he  turned  away  from  these  golden  portals 
because   his   provisions,  and   consequently  his  courage, 
failed.     A  second  time,  in  the  year  1502,  Avhen  he  dis- 
covered the  countries  of  Honduras,  he  received  a  yet  more 
striking  intimation  of  the  west.     A  large  Indian  ship 
from  the  land  of  the  Aztecas,  laden  with  many  strange 
and  elegant  products  of  nature  and  art,  more  beautiful 
than  any  Columbus  had  hitherto  seen  in  his  new  world, 
fell  into  his  hands.   And  the  sailors,  whom  he  questioned 
about  their  home,  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  where- 
abouts it  was.     But  at  that  time  the  imagination  of  Co- 
lumbus was  full  of  still  greater  wonders,  which  he  be- 
lieved awaited  him  in  the  south,  and  he  neglected  to 
turn  the  hint  he  received  to  account.     Instead  of  direct- 
ing his  course  to  the  west,  where  new  glory  would  have 
gilded  his  sinking  star,  he  sailed  to  the  south,  and  expe- 
rienced a  series  of  misfortunes  and  sufferings  which  soon 
brought  him  to  the  end  of  his  career.     The  Spaniards 
who  followed  in  the  steps  of  Columbus  explored  all  the 
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corners  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  tlie  jTreatest  part  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America,  before  any  one  of 
them  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  huge  basin  of  the 
Mexican  waters. 

The  fair  island  of  Cuba,  the  key  and  guardian  of  this 
sea,  was  long  neglected  l)y  them,  and  not  until  1511, 
almost  twenty  years  after  the  island  had  been  discovered 
by  Columbus,  was  it  decided  to  take  possession  of  it,  and 
to  subjugate  the  natives  entirely.     The  accomplishment 
of  this  task  was  entrusted  to  the  Knight  Diego  Velasquez, 
who   landing   with  a  small  army  on  the  eastern  coast, 
marched  to   the  western   extremity,   subduing   till   the 
native  tribes,  and  filling  the  land  with  settlements  and 
townis.     Scarcely  had  Velasquez,  with   equal   skill  and 
good  fortune,  finished  his  task,  than  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  unknown  regions  in  the  west,  of  which  he 
soon  received  some  intimation. 

The  renown  of  Velasquez  having  attracted  to  him 
many  of  tliose  Spaniards  who  thirsted  for  new  adven- 
tures and  wealth,  in  1517  he  sent  out  a  few  ships,  and 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  Francisco  Hernandez 
de  Cordova,  a  hold  and  wealthy  nobleman,  already  the 
owner  of  considerable  land  and  many  Indians.  Her- 
nandez and  his  companions  sailed  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Cuba,  and  in  a  few  days  they  caught  sight 
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of  a  „o.,v  coast,  u„d  steerccl  along  it  i„  a  wostorly  di- 

Tl,ey  saw  tl.at  it  was   a   beautiful   countrv,  inha- 
b-ted   by  semiK^ivilised   racos   who   dwelt   in  populous 
towns    in  which  then.,  wet^e  regidar  streets,  temples,  and 
lo%  houses.     Thev  asked  the  natives  how  their  hon.e 
was  called,  and   heard     '  ■   word  "Yucatan"  in  renlv 
which  in  their  lan.Mtage  meant,  «I  do  not  understand 
thee.      But  the  Spaniards  took  it  for  the  name  of  the 
countr,-,  and  thus  "Yucatan"  came  iuto  use.     But  as 
the  numerous  towns  and  buildings  in  the  new  country 
reminded  the  Spaniards  of  their  native  land,  they  called 
rt  hke,vise  New  Spain.    Later,   this   name,   "Nueva 
Espana,"  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  Mexico,  which 
soon  afterwards  was  discovered.     Hen,andez  did  not  sail 
much  farther  along  the  coast  of  Yucatan  than  the  little 
bay  of  Campeche. 

Near  to  another  town  in  that  neighbourhood,  a  san- 
gmnaty  battle  with  the  natives  took  place.     Mortally 
wounded,  and  with  his  forces  much  reduced  by  hard- 
dnps,  he  returned  to  Cuba.     On  his  arrival,  he  wrote  to 
the  Governor  Velasquez  a  most  favourable  account  of 
the  countries  he  had  seen,  and  ten  days  later  he  died  of 
lus  wounds,  and  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone. 
Velasquez  was  enchanted  with  the  report  he  received; 
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1 


with  the   account  of  the   towns   surrounded  by  walls; 
with  the  specimens  of  cotton  stuffs,  and  elegant  idols 
and  gold  ornaments  which  those  who  came  back  had 
brought  with  them.     In  none  of  their  previous  voyages 
had  the  Spaniards  made  such  discoveries  as  these  amongst 
the  American  savages,  and  the  mmour  of  rich  culti- 
vated lands  in  the  west  soon  spread  all  over  the  island. 
The  cupidity  of  the  sailors  and  adventurers  had  always 
led  them  to  those  points  where   new  countries   were 
opened,  and  all  now  turned  to  Cuba,  to  place  themselves 
under  the  command  of  Velasquez.     This  soon  enabled 
him  to  get  up  a  large  army  and  a  fleet,  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  left  the  shores  of  Cuba,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Juan  de  Grijalva,  a  promising  young  nobleman 
of  honourable  character. 

Grijalva,  like  his  predecessor,  landed  at  Campeche, 
and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  receiving  from 
the  natives  valuable  presents,  or  giving  them  battle,  ac- 
cording as  they  behaved  towards  them.  He  sailed  beyond 
the  non  plus  ultra  of  his  predecessor,  and  soon  caught 
sight  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Mexico. 

After  sailing  many  days  to  the  west,  he  found   a 
tolerably  convenient  harbour  in  which  he  cast  anchor. 
The  natives  called  this  place  Uloa,  and  Grijalva  adopted 
the  name,  adding  thereto  his  own  christian  name,  Juan, 
and  San  Juan  de  Uloa  has  continued  to  the  present  day 
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*o  designate  the  fort  which  protects  the  celebrat«I  , 
bour  of  Vera  Cmz.  celebrated  I,ar. 

The  Spaniards  had  here  reached  the  point  fro™  „.,,„, 

through  convement  passes,  the  shortest  way  led  to  th 

high  plateau  surrounrfp^  h  ■  ^  "'*' 

of  the  great  tiroTl    '^  "•"'"''"™'  -■'-  the  capita. 

here  tiro   M  '     """^  ^^  '"■"'"'''•    It  was 

newstf  t?'        ""'  ''  '^""'P''"'"-  --ed  the  Z 

"z  a  tir'  ^""'  *^^  -'  '»"•'  -^  «•-" 

that  the  eai;;™""  "''"''•  ^' ^^ ''--H 
spectacle  of  human  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  tl. 

terrible  war  nnA  ^f  *i,     »  "'  the 

war  god  of  the  Aztecas  was  first  seen     Tl.» 

Spaniards  werB  horrifie,!  ,♦  ti  •     •,       ,       ^^"-     -Ihe 

their  lust  of  Jr,        *       '^'•'' "'*'''>«§'',  to  gratify 

tom!d  r       f       "      '"""''^'  ""^y  '•'•<•  '»"g  accus! 

theairrrr 

moition  and  the  strong  passions  of  a  Corte,    », 
would  probably  have  tried  to  seize  th„  ' 

attempted  the  conquest  of  the  eoTntit     T' '""  '"" 

fuUndconscientiolservantfl.:      Li!::  ::'"*■ 
^tractions,  which  were  that  he  sho^     "e  '"' 

coa^tQ  *l,«i,    1.  ^wouicl  "reconnoitre  the 

coasts  the  harbours,  and  their  capabilities."    He  there 

C^ba  to  be  m  requited   fllltn   '^Kr""'  '" 

Ve.as,ue.whofea.dthatso::o:rtot:r- 
ve^o.  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  would  cirref!: 
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him  and  obtain  the  prize,  rated  Grijalva  severely  that, 
with  such  favourable  prospects,  he  had  not  disregarded 
his  instructions  and  taken  possession  of  the  country,  or  at 
least  of  some  station  on  the  coast.  He  went  to  work  im- 
mediately to  organise  a  new  army  and  fleet,  and  he  looked 
about  for  a  new  leader  of  a  more  enterprising  character. 
Amongst  the  many  knights  and  captains  of  energy  and 
talent  by  whom  he  was  sm-rounded,  his  choice  fell  now 
upon  this  one,  now  upon  that,  until  at  length  he  fixed  his 
thoughts  upon  one  who  certainly  was  the  best  fitted  for 
great  undertakings,  but,  as  regarded  his  OAvn  interests, 
was  the  most  dangerous  rival  he  could  have  found.  The 
choice  of  Velasquez  fell  at  last  upon  Fernando  Cortez, 
of  whose  life,  character,  and  doings,  I  m"st  now  give  a 
short  account. 

Like  most  of  the  Spanish  adventm-ers  born  in  narrow 
circmnstances  who  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  new  world,  Cortez  came  from  a  small  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville,  the  centre  of  all  the 
plans  and  projects  connected  with  the  west.  His  father 
belonged  to  a  family  of  ancient  nobility,  whose  pedigree, 
subsequently,  was  traced  back  to  the  old  Gothic  kings  of 
Spain.  He  was  so  weakly  at  his  birth  that  it  was  feared 
he  could  not  be  reared,  but  he  grew  up  to  become  a 
lively,  promising  youth,  full  of  talent.  His  parents 
destined  him  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  in  the 


knowledge,  Wut  the   Latin   language    Z  ^' 

temntetl   «nm„   i-»  'fe"<'ge,  and  even  at- 

Ptecl  some   hterary  compositions  and  verses      H- 
I'vely  spirit,  however,  did  not  allow  lum  to      l 
progress  ou  this  tedious  path  and   „  '  '""'='' 
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warfare.     Subsequently  he  sailed  with  Velasoue,  ;    T 
year  1511    *„  f.„K„  „  eiasquez,  ni  the 

J'       -iJi-i,  to  Cuba,  as  one  of  his  officers  .-.„  ■  i,    1,  ,     , 
to  subjugate  this  island     Af  *I  T  ^'^^ 

uarez,  and  lie  received  a  portion  of  land  ..  I.- 

;^ep  and  cattle  Ws;.:.ri:orr!Ier: 
fortune  of  some  thousands  of  ducats     Hi,  f 

affable  manners,  his  constant         ,  ''  ""'' 

,        constant  good  humour  and  merrv 
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fond  of  amusement.  Until  this  time,  too,  he  had  shown 
himself  obedient  towards  his  superiors.  This  was  the 
kind  of  man  Velasquez  wanted  to  command  his  army ; 
he  thought  that  he  could  easily  guide  him,  and  that  his 
ready  money  and  many  friends  might  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  his  outfit. 

But  no  sooner  did  Cortez  find  himself  raised  to  a  high 
position  as  commander  of  an  army  and  a  fleet,  with  a 
great  object  before  his  eyes  worthy  of  every  exertion  to 
accomplish,  than  his  whole  nature  seemed  to  be  changed. 
He  became  serious,  and  he  forthwith  displayed  the 
greatest  activity  in  forwarding  the  outfit  of  the  armada. 
He  was  the  soul  of  the  whole  undertaking,  inspiring  the 
knights  and  the  five  hundred  soldiers  collected  together, 
for  whose  complete  equipment  he  not  only  spent  all  his 
ready  money,  but  likewise  mortgaged  his  landed  pro- 
perty. Velasquez,  when  informed  by  his  creatures  of 
the  sudden  change  in  Cortez,  of  his  most  enthusiastic 
and  energetic  conduct,  became  greatly  alarmed,  and,  re- 
penting his  choice,  decided  on  taking  other  measures. 
But  Cortez  soon  got  a  hint  of  these  intentions,  and  cun- 
ningly decided  to  defeat  them  by  getting  out  of  the 
way.  He  at  once  raised  the  anchors  of  his  not  yet  fully 
equipped  fleet,  and  sailed  along  the  south  coast  of  Cuba, 
taking  on  board  at  different  places,  according  to  oppor- 
tunity, the  requisite  provisions,  ammunition,  and  horses. 
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ir  Jt"""  """  ""'"  '"'"   """   °'-<'-  f»  ''« 
•-rest,  Cortez  gave  the  first  great  proof  of  his  skill  bv 

-ap.g  a„  the  snares,  and  overcoming  a.,  the  imp Ll 

-nts,p,aeedinhis.a,.  After  completing  the  oJtf 

3  3V  as  wen  as  he  eouM  at  the  extreme  western  end 

Te  s    t  "  r    "  7  '"  ''^'"■"'^'  ^'^«'  -■*  ^'-n 

^T  '"  ""  '""  ■'"'•  "f  S°Wen  promise 

Velasquez  remained  behind  a  nrev  ,„  •       . 
m-ipf  ,1.  ♦•     ,  '^    •^      impotent  rage  and 

S^^Uest.ncd  never  to  see  Cortez  again.     But,  at  the 
last  moment,  he  received  from  the  latter  a  polit    letter 

-wlnch  he  entreated  him  "not  to  believe  all  thevn 
reports  of  false  and  envious  men." 

The  same  celebrated  Spanish  navigator,  Antonio  de 

Onjalva    and  was  more  experienced  in  the  Gulf  of 
M     c    t,,„  „„^  „,,^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^ 

W.th  Ins  assistance  he  soon  arrived  at  the  Port  of  San 
Juan  de  Uloa,  reached  by  Grijalva  the  year  before,  and 

where  he  had  heard  of  the  ruler  in  the  interior  ebthed 
"  ^f:    ^'"•'^^  '"'f '"■■«l  the  coast  still  farther  to  the 
north,  but,  finding  no  better  harbour,  he  landed  h.s  army 
and  decKled  to  found  there  the  fi.t  strong  settlemenl.' 
He  organised  a  community,  as  citizens  and  soldiers,  to 
takepossession  of  the  houses  and  fortifications,  and  he 
Womted  magistrates  in  the  name  of  the  Kingof  Spain. 
The  town  which  Cortez  thus  founded  he  called  "  Vill. 
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Bica  de  la  Vera  Cr-wc"— the  rich  town  of  the  tnie 
Cross.  Subsequently,  its  position  was  more  than  once 
somewhat  changed,  but  it  continued  to  be  the  root  of  the 
Spanish  kingdom  of  Mexico.  It  formed,  as  it  were,  the 
mouth  and  the  gate  of  New  Spain,  through  which  all 
those  who  amved  from  the  east  passed,  and  by  means  of 
which  connexion  with  the  mother  country  was  kept  up. 

And  in  like  manner  has  the  line  of  march  which 
Cortez  took  in  penetrating  from  this  j^lace  into  the  in- 
terior continued  since  to  be  the  principal  route  from  the 
eastern  coast  to  Mexico. 

Cortez  remained  on  the  coast  only  lonjTenouo-h  to  crain 
necessary  information.  Pie  gathered  that  the  much- 
dreaded  king  in  the  interior  was  called  Montezuma, 
and  that  he  was  able  to  bring  together  powerful  armies. 
He  remarked,  however,  that  the  subjects  of  this  mighty 
king  complained  of  his  tyranny,  and  that  there  was  by  no 
means  unanimity  in  the  country,  so  that  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  gain  over  a  party  to  himself,  and,  by  dividing  the 
natives,  to  subdue  them. 

Montezuma,  made  timid  by  mysterious  occurrences 
which  had  been  interpreted  to  forebode  the  downfal  of 
his  realm— who,  moreover,  had  for  the  last  two  years 
been  alarmed  by  reports  of  the  strangers  who  had  landed 
on  his  coast  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning— sent  one 
ambassador  after  another  with  rich  presents,  beautiful 
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fabrics,  rare  pearls,  precious  stones,  and  elegant  gold  and 
sdver  ornaments;  things  all  of  such  splendour  that,  a,  a 
contemporary  relates,  the  Spaniards  believed  it  all  to  be 
a  dream.     The  emperor  hoped  in  this  way  to  satisfy  the 
cup,d,ty  of  the  new  comers,  and  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
depart.     But  to  Cortez  and  his  followers,  to  whom  thus 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  eounfy  was  revealed,  a  new 
stimulus  was  given  to  find  the  source  of  all  these  trea- 
sures. 

In  a  speech  full  of  glowing  enthusiasm,  Cortez  assured 
h.s  companions  that  he  would  make  them  the  wealthiest 
men  on  earth.    To  Montezuma  he  sent  word  that  he  was 
merely  come  as  ambassador  of  his  king  to  pay  hhn  ■, 
.short  and  friendly  visit.     But  following  the  example  of 
other  energetic  conquerors  who  have  landed  on  a  stran..e 
coast   with   the   determination   to   conquer   or   die,  he 
burnt  his  fleet  and  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  un 
known  counhy.    Like  Napoleon,  at  a  Later  period  of 
histoiy,  on  his  march  to  Moscow,  he  proclaimed  freedom 
to  the  disaffected  subjects  of  the  emperor,  and  ordered 
them  to  pay  no  more  tribute.     The  news  of  this  soon 
spreading  abroad,  preceded  him  on  his  m.arch,  and  pre- 
pared him  everywhere   a  favourable    reception.      The 
vassals  of  the  Aztecas,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Vera 
Cruz,  joined  his  army  and  acted  as  guides.     Secretly 
however,  Cortez  sent  messengers  to  Montezuma,  assurin.. 
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him  of  his  friendship,  and  entreating  him  not  to  beheve 
any  evil  reports,  but  to  wait  calmly  till  they  could  meet. 
He  likewise  sent  him  back  some  of  his  ambassadors  who 
had  been  arrested  by  his  excited  vassals,  but  whom  he 
had  liberated. 

The  behaviour  of  Cortez  was  in  all  respects  highly 
diplomatic,  for  he  was  no  less  astute  and  artful  than 
energetic  and  courageous.  On  one  point  only  was  he 
unyielding,  and  this  was  in  regard  to  his  religion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  one  of  his  followers,  he  was 
"  a  very  pious  cavalier,  very  conscientious  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  his  Church,  in  praying  to  the 
Virgin,  to  the  Apostle  St.  Peter,  and  all  the  other  saints." 
Wherever  he  went,  whether  amongst  friends  or  foes,  he 
ordered  the  temples  to  be  destroyed,  or  cleared  out  and 
consecrated  as  Christian  churches.  That  this  imdiplo- 
matic  conduct  of  Cortez  did  not  ruin  his  undertaking  is 
very  remarkable.  On  all  occasions  when  the  heathenish 
temples  had  been  purified  from  human  blood,  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  the  walls  whitewashed,  an  altar  to  the 
Virgin  was  erected,  her  portrait  placed  above  it,  and  the 
Spaniards  then  defiled  before  it  in  solemn  procession, 
burning  incense  and  holding  tapers  in  their  hands.  The 
soldiers  helped  the  priests  to  perform  mass,  swinging  the 
censers,  tolling  bells,  and  shedding  tears  of  emotion  at 
witnessing  the  triumph  of  the  Cross.     Although  the  sol- 
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HE  VAKQUISHES  THE  TLASCALANS. 
^  Of  Corte.  were  but  abet  five  .,„„d„d  in  „„„boJ 
yet  t..  „.e„  ,n  tbis  frame  of  „i„d  great  things  were  e-.  v 

lir:;;*"'-  ^"^^--«™"-'^e!.beroen! 
«P.;ecl  by  the  strongest  of  human  motives-tl.e  lust  of 
gam  and  fiery  .eal  for  their  faith 

Marching  through  the  hot  plains  on  the  western  eoast 
of  the  Mex,ean  Gulf,  i„  a  few  days  Oorte.   and   h 
f^wers  ehmbcd  the  heights  of  the  centra,  table-ian 
nd  beheld  the  gigantic  peal.s  of  the  Orizaba,  the  Coffr: 

.lePerote  andothermountainswhiehtheyha    preit 
on-yse      fr        ,,_.     Onthisp,atLu,s:.o„„2 
by  I    ty  mou„tan,s,  they  found  an  old.stablished  com- 
-n.ty  of  bold  republicans,  who  had  maintained  thei  I 
dependence  of  the  A^teeas.     Their  chief  town  and  .  I 
well-euWed   county-  were  called  Tlascala-.  .  Z 
place  w  ere  corn  grows.     After  many  f™i,ess  attempt 

Welf  obhged  to  attack  them.     He  defeated  them  in  a 
-ngumary  battle,  and  marched  into  Tlascala,  gainin,.  at 
nee  for    is  further  operations  against  Mont'eruma  ^d 
I-  capnal,  a  position  and  allies,  for  the  people  became 
J.a   devoted  adherents.     Throughout  the  wl  o.e   of  ,1 

bn. ant  career,  Corte.  gained  mo.  by  his  captivating 
manners,  h.s  gracious  conduct,  and  his  unfaltering 
courage,  than  by  his  victories.     He  possessed  m 

'^-particularly  suited  to  make  a^tS:: 
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tho  half-civilised  natives.  He  liatl  the  i»;ift  of  eloquence, 
acuteness  of  intellect  which  enabled  him  to  look  into  tho 
future,  steadfastness  of  pui-poso  which  never  allowed 
him  to  turn  back,  ])resence  of  mind  which  no  luiexpected 
ditticulties  could  disturb,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  glory, 
which  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  has  proved  to  be 
the  first  quality  of  a  hero.  In  one  word,  he  possessed 
in  the  liighest  degree  the  art  of  gaining  an  ascendancy 
over  others.  Those  whom  he  had  vanquished  he  treated 
with  cenerositv  and  kindness,  makinij  them  believe  that 
he  was  as  zealous  for  their  interests  as  for  those  of  the 
Spaniards.  In  the  character  of  his  mind  there  was  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  he  has  been  called  the  Alexander  of  the  West.  It 
has  been  said  of  him,  too,  as  well  as  of  the  conqueror  of 
the  East,  that  his  personal  qualities  were  of  more  ac- 
count in  all  his  enterprises  than  his  anny.  Thus  the 
natives  soon  came  to  venerate  him  as  a  great  chief- 
They  called  him  their  "  Malinche,"  their  "  Calchichutl ;" 
that  is,  their  emerald ;  and  the  renovvn  and  great  name 
of  Cortez  soon  spreading  far  and  wide,  proved  to  be 
more  efficacious  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico  than  the  steel 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the  thunder  of  their  cannon. 

By  the  addition  of  the  now  subservient  Tlascalans, 
who  from  ancient  times  had  been  the  most  bitter  op- 
ponents of  the  Aztecas,  and  whom  he  had  persuaded  to 
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»)eoome  Christians,  Cortez  found  his  army  increased  by 
many  thousands.     He  formed  his  allies  into  companies 
under  the  command  of  Spanish  officers,  and  he  marched 
towards  those  mountains  which  surrounded  the  central 
valley  in  which  was  situated  the  capital  of  Montezuma. 
Two  of  the  In'^rhest  of  these  mountains  were  called  by 
the  Tlascalans  "  Popocatepetl,"  and  « Iztaccihuatl,"  the 
fire  mountain,  and  the  white  lady.     Not  long  before,  the 
first  of  these,  to  the  ten-or  of  the  natives,   had  raged 
most  furiously,  and  sent  forth  gi-eater  volumes  of  flame 
than  had  been  seen  for  a  long  time  past,  as  if  in  rivalry 
with  the  Spanish  ordnance.     As  they  neared  the  foot  of 
this  mountain  on  their  march,  one  of  Cortez's  captains, 
the  bold  Diego  Ordas,  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  ascend 
this  wonder  of  nature,  and  that  longing  was  strengthened 
when  he  heard  the  Indians  say  that  no  mortal  man  had 
ever  reached  the  summit.     Cortez,  who  was  willing  to 
show  the  natives  that  Spaniards  could  easily  accomplish 
that  which  they  held  to  be  difficult  or  impossible,  allowed 
Orgas  to  depart.   At  first  he  was  accompanied  by  Indian 
guides,  but  they  soon  took  their  leave,  kissing  die  gar- 
ments of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  going,  as  they  believed, 
to  the  mouth  of  hell.     In  a  short  time  the  countiymen 
of  Ordas,  too,  lost  heart,  and  wanted  to  turn  back,  but 
he  told  them  it  would  be  dishonourable  in  Castilians  not 
to  carry  out  whatever  they  had  undertaken,  even  if  they 
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should  lose  their  lives  in  the  effort.     They  proceeded, 
therefore,   and   succeeded   in   reaching  the  -nn  of  the' 
crater;  and  from  this  pomt  a  magnificent  prospect  was 
unrolled  before  their  eyes.     For  the  first  time,  they  saw 
the   country   around  Mexico,  the  centre  of  the  Aztec 
realm,  with  its  lakes,  its  numerous  towns  and  villa^res. 
Ordas  thought  that  he  could  count  thirty  large  towns, 
and  he  told  his  companions  that  this  was  the  chosen  land 
which  their  good  fortune  had  reserved  for  them.     «  The 
more  unbelievers  it  contains,"  he  added,  "the  better  for 
us,  the  more  wealth  to  be  gained." 

On  emerging  from  the  narrow  pass  between  the  two 
mountains,    Cortez   himself   saw   the   splendid   country 
which  Ordas  had  told  him  he  had  beheld  from  the  lofty 
eminence  he  had  climbed.     He  saw  before  him  smiling 
lakes,  cultivated  fields,  gardens  full  of  flowers,  and  an 
extens^/e  valley  densely  peopled,  the  existence  of  which 
was  as  unknovvTi  to  hi.  contemporaries  as  it  had  been  to 
the  ancients,  although  in  this  beautiful  part  of  the  globe 
many  n?iions  had  already  completed  their  history. 

This  wonderful  valley,  iu  circumference  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  seems  to  have  been  des- 
tined by  nature  for  a  centre  of  intercourse,  for  a  resting- 
place  of  dvilisation,  for  the  development  of  power  and 
extension  of  rule  around.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
climate  mildj  the  lakes,  continually  fed  by  mountain 
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stream.,  afford  the  means  of  im„,ti„„      q 
a  frinffe  of  I,;„i.  '™Bation.     Surrounded  by 

'   "      "'  '"«''  ■""""'-in'',  the  possessoi.  of  the  vnll 

'He  neighbXrfirr^r'r-'"  ■•'-'-" 

-He  Atlantic  as  wen  airlS.;:-"^"'^--'"-  .. 

--^o".Htreposei!rb:::::::-;:'!- 

™lture,  have  built  i„  it  solid  t  ''''"™ 

^■:"g.  and  then  from  tM  clrti:  7      '''  ""  '''' 
«d  their  i„,„enceann:i;;rr"- 

»>  hen  Cortez  discoverp.?  +i  • 
been   settled  more  ,Z  1       r""'  *''<' ^^'-^ ''ad 

capital,  Tenochtit  1  ^""'"''  ^'^"'^  ■',  their 

I       }  -»^c^iociintian,  on  one  nf  i^h^  t  i 

eieut  Eome  had  J„    T  ,  ' '''''"'''  '*«  ""- 

--.ev:n:::ra:,iTr;r^r'^^ 

Ween  the   two  ocean,.    L  ke  ^      :         "''"°"  '""'' 

A:=tecas  appear  at  fi,.t  'o  h7     ,  ''  '""'  ""^ 

ri-       etc  nist  .0  have  formed  a  kind  ^f     • 

ocrafc  repubh-c,  under  bold  hereditary    h^s   t^ 
the  end  the  extension  of  their  .  '  '" 

-'*them,asithaddoe:;reT''r'"^-^ 
of  a  single  monarch.    Colfl^    7"'   "'  '"  '^^ 

Height  of  their  g..atnessa;;!::::;fr''^ 

for  .ruler     Tn  n  f     r  i  t  *  ^  ^^^  ^  despot 
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f-uraMe  to  his  pW;  foT^    V'rr<=  ^^ 

f       .  lor,  firstly,  he  found  that  the 
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neighbouring  and  oppressed  tribes  were  jealous  of  the 
Aztecas,  and  had  become  impatient  of  their  rule,  so  that 
he  could  easily  play  the  part  of  liberator ;  and  secondly, 
it  enabled  him  to  concentrate  all  his  energy  and  power 
on  one  point,  where,  if  he  succeeded,  all  would  be  gained. 
He  saw,  too,  at  once,  that  if  he  could  manage,  either  by 
cmming  or  force,  in  gaining  over  the  powerful  chief  of 
the  state,  Montezuma,  he  would  be  able  to  issue  orders 
in  his  name  which  would  be  respected  far  and  wide. 
Anahuac  resembled  a  ship,  which  belongs  to  him  who 
has  command  of  the  rudder.  Whenever  in  America  a 
well-organised  state  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  as 
in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Bogota,  their  conquests  were  rapid ; 
but  when  the  natives  were  broken  up  into  many  warhke 
tribes,  their  progi'ess  was  but  slow. 

Cortez  carried  out  his  plans  in  a  most  cunning  and  in 
some  respects  wonderful  manner.  He  repeatedly  sent 
assurances  to  Montezuma  that  he  was  not  a  conqueror, 
but  that  he  was  coming  only  as  ambassador  of  his  king, 
who  was  the  owner  of  all  the  land  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  ocean,  and  had  sent  him  to  greet  the  powerful  ruler 
on  this  side.  In  this  way  he  enticed  Montezuma  to  enter 
into  friendly  negotiations,  and  accord  him  a  solemn 
meeting  and  welcome.  He  slipped  thus  into  the  capital, 
and  obtained  possession  of  a  large  building  as  residence, 
Vhich  he  forthwith  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  placing 
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his  cannon  in  proper  positions.     When,  in  this  way   he 
had  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  little  band,  hke  a  tra 
veUer  desirous  of  sight-seeing  he  went  over  the  town 
takmg  note  of  its  position,   its  buildings,  and  of  the 
roads  or  causeways  with  which  the  Mexicans  had  con- 
nected  their  island  city,  their  Venice,  with  the  main- 
land    In  the  market-places  he  found  all  the  products 
of  the  neighbom-hood.    He  saw,  too,  magazines  full  of 
elegant  stuffs,  carpets  made  m  a  wonderful  manner  of 
the  feathers  of  bh-ds,  and  pictures  representing  flowers 
animals,  trees,  rocks,  and  even  landscapes,  worked  with 
the  briUiant  feathers  of  humming-bii-ds.    These  pictures 
we^  so  skilfully  produced,  that  they  equalled  the  works 
of  Spanish  painters.    InJeed,  some  of  them  were  subse- 
quently admhed  m  the  world's  mctropohs  of  art,  in 
Rome,  to  which  place  they  wandered  as  presents  to  the 
Pope.    The  shops  were  filled  with  various  specimens  of 
Me.xican  handiwork  in  gold  and  silver,  so  beautiful  and 
■ngenious  that  the  Spanish  goldsmiths,  into  whose  hands 
some  of  these  articles  afterwards  cmne,  were  qmte  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  they  had  been  made,  and  unable 
to  imitate  them.    There  were  even  apothecaries'  shops  in 
Tenochtitlan  containmg  spices  and  medicines  quite  new 
to  the   Spaniards.    Montezuma  himself  conducted  the 
stranger  over  his  palaces,  his  gardens,  and  his  menagerie, 
and  he  ascended  with  him  to  the  top  of  the  lofty  temple. 
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In  the  remarkable  menagerie  of  the  king,  Cortez  found 
a  rich  collection  of  the  birds  and  animals  of  the  country, 
some  of  which  he  described  in  his  letters  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. 

From  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid  temple  of  the 
city,  Cortez  was  able  to  see  the  whole  of  the  beautiful 
surrounding  country.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
most  lovely  prospect  in  the  world.  He  could  not  suffi- 
ciently feast  his  eyes  upon  it.  To  his  companions  he 
said,  "  Wliat  think  ye,  gentlemen,  of  the  grace  and 
bounty  of  God,  in  cofiducting  us  here  after  so  many 
toils  and  difficulties,  and  such  hard  victories  ?  In  truth, 
I  think  that  from  this  city  we  shall  be  able  to  conquer 
many  rich  provinces,  for  of  such  only  can  it  be  the 
capital.  If  we  can  once  get  this  city  into  our  power,  all 
the  rest  will  be  easy." 

With  incomprehensible  weakness  and  bHndness  Mon- 
tezuma yielded  to  the  request  of  Cortez  that  he  should 
quit  his  own  palace  and  reside  with  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  now  turned  their  abode  into  a  fortress.  He  soon 
found  himself  in  the  meshes  of  the  crafty  foreigner,  and 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  capital.  One  may  almost  see  in 
this  a  prelude  to  what  occurred  at  a  later  period  in  the 
capital  of  a  European  king — I  mean  Warsaw — where 
the  ambassador  of  a  powerful  emperor,  accompanied  by 
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troops,  in  a  similar  manner  accomplished  the  ruin  of 
a  great  state  and  its  monarch. 

Scarcely  had  Cortez  Montezuma  in  his  power,  than 
he  began,  in  h..  name  and  with  his  assistance,  to  rule 
over  the  still  unknown  empire,  and  above  all  things,  to 
7  t  "^"7  '  '^""-'""go  of  its  extent  and  resources. 
Montezuma  himself  he  managed  to  keep  in  the  proper 
humour  by  paying  him  daily  visits,  and  occupying  1 L 
™th  parades  and  exercises  of  the  Spanish  troops,  with 
n>us,c    and  other  spectacles.     He  got   Montezuma  to 
draw  h,m  an  outline  of  Anahuac,  so  that  for  us  Euro- 
peans tins  prince  was  the  first  geographer  and  map- 
n>aker  of  that  region.     From  his  mouth  came  the  firs^ 

accounts  of  Mexico  mlnVl,  n  _■ 

mexico  which  Cortez  sent  to  Charles  V. 

and  according  to  which  tl>o  Ti",.™  "' 

e  'o  wnicli  the  European  geographers  of 

that  time  made  their  maps  of  that  country.     I„  eonvcr- 
sahon  with  Montezuma,  Cortez  learnt  the  names  of  the 
different  provinces  subject  to  his  rule.     He  gathered 
rom  him,  too,  that  on  the  other  side  of  Anahuac,  at  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  days'  journey,  another  g.eat 
water  would  be  found,  and  Cortez  immediately  con- 
cluded this  could  be  no  other  than  the  sea  Balboa  had 
discovered  six  yeai-s  before-viz.  the  Pacific.     But  in 
especial   Cortez  inquired  of  his  prisoner    whence  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  came  thai  he  saw  in  Tenoch- 
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titlan,  and  Montezuma  told  him  of  several  streams  in 
which  gold  might  be  picked  up,  and  of  places  where 
silver  was  found.  Cortez  even  questioned  the  emperor 
about  the  coast-lands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  his 
surprise  Montezuma  produced  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  on 
which  was  drawn  a  line  of  coast  extending  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  all  the  capes,  and  all  the 
rivers  flowing  into  that  sea. 

Having  gained  all  the  information  in  his  power  from 
Montezuma,  Cortez  sent  some  of  his  captains  to  the 
distant  provinces  to  reconnoitre,  and  gain  fui-ther  know- 
ledge. To  these  Spaniards  Montezuma  gave  guides  and 
soldiers  to  act  as  guards,  with  orders  to  all  his  governors 
and  their  subalterns  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
assist  the  messengers  of  his  friend  Cortez. 

The  Spaniards  were  everywhere  received  as  honoured 
guests,  indeed  as  superior  beings,  and  were  even  wel- 
comed by  the  hostile  tribes  amongst  whom  the  Aztecas 
dared  not  show  themselves. 

Indeed,  it  almost  appeared  as  if  the  whole  of  the 
country  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
was,  without  bloodshed,  willing  to  lay  itself  at  the  feet 
of  Cortez.  He  ruled  in  Tenochtitlan  along  with  Monte- 
zuma, and  in  his  name  he  issued  whatever  decrees  he 
pleased.  By  all  he  was  regarded  with  admiration  and  a 
land  of  mysterious  awe ;  and  from  all  sides  came  envoys. 
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presents,  and  assurances  of  friendship.     The  Mexican, 
were  so  taken  by  surprise,  and  so  fascinated  with  their 
™,tors  that  they  listened  with  composure  when  told  that 
the  gods  they  worshipped  were  not  deities,  but  demons; 
and  they  allowed  the  Spaniards  to  forbid  the  heathenish 
sacnfices  in  their  tcnples,  and  even  to  erect  an  altar 
themselves  to  the  Virgin,  and  to  perfo™  ceremonies  in 
her  honour,  in  the  centr.  of  the  principal  temple  iu  the 
capital. 

Such  concessions,  the  result  of  the  first  impressions  of 
astomshment  and  fear  on  the  part  of  the  natives  on  the 
sudden  appearance  amongst  them  of  sueh  extraordinary 
strangers;  such  a  complete  peace  as  encompassed  Corte. 
on  h.  first  residence  in  Mexico,  have  been  experienced 
by  all  the  European  discoverers  on  their  first  entrance  in 
he  new  world;  in  Peru,  as  in  Mexico;   in  Guatemala 
as  we  1  as  on  the  St.  Lawrence.     But  eve^-where,  too 
has   the  first   calm   been   foUowed  by  a  storm,    by  a 
general  conspiracy  and  uprising  of  the  natives,  and  bv  a 
penod  of  conflict,  which  has  occasionaUy  brought  the 
Europeans  to  the  brink  of  ™i„,  but  out  of  which  they 
have  generally  come  victorious,   although  after  .reat 
osses,^and  having  recourse  to  the  most  sa„guinaty\„d 
earful  measures.     They  have  then  finished  the  work  they 
had  begun,  but  on  the  ruins  of  the  states  they  had  found, 
and  on  the  gi-aves  of  the  exterminated  natives. 
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If  Cortez  had  not  left  enemies  behind  him  in  Cuba 
more  dangerous  to  him  than  the  Mexicans ;  If  he  had 
been  able  quietly  to  draw  from  thence,  by  way  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tlascala,  such  supplies  of  men  and  ammuni- 
tion as  he  needed  to  continue  as  he  had  begun,  and  thus 
gain  a  firm  footing  throughout  the  empire,  perhaps  all 
miirlit  have  ended  without  convulsion.  But  his  infuriated 
chief,  before  whose  eyes,  so  to  speak,  Cortez  had  carried 
off  the  bride  he  expected  to  embrace,  soon  tore  to  i)ieces 
the  web  the  latter  had  so  skilfully  woven.  It  was  not 
without  reason  that  Velasquez  was  enraged,  for  the  re- 
nown of  Cortez's  deeds  soon  spread  all  over  the  Antilles. 
Reports  of  his  success  attracted  numerous  adventurers 
to  Cuba,  and  seated  as  Velasquez  was  in  the  gates  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  enrol  them  in  his 
service.  He  soon  got  up  a  large  army,  which  he  placed 
under  the  command  of  Pamfilo  de  Navaez,  a  popular 
captain  with  the  soldiers,  and  he  sent  him  after  Cortez 
to  tear  from  him  his  booty. 

Navaez  and  his  men,  who  were  about  twice  the 
number  of  Spaniards  Cortez  had  with  him,  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz  and  marched  into  the  country.  Cortez  had 
long  feared  something  of  the  kind,  and  soon  receiving 
news  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  saw  himself  obliged  to 
<ro  forth  at  once  to  meet  his  enemies.  He  left  liis 
captain,  Alvarado,  and  a  small  body  of  troops,  witli 
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l^fontezuma.     But  this  monarch  had  likewise  heard  that 
other  Spaniards  were  come,  and  that  they  spoke  in  a  con- 
temptuous way  of  his  much-honoured  «  emerald,"  whom 
they  intended  to  arrest  as  a  rebel,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  for  whom  he  had  professed  himself  to  act.     Cortez 
assured  him,  however,  that  the  affair  was  not  serious,  and 
that  these  reports  arose  from  a  misunderstanding,  which 
he  would  soon  set  right.     Nevertheless,  all  these  circum- 
stances which  Montezuma  was  unable  to  explain  to  him- 
self, "  confused  his  head,"  as  Uerara  says,  and  they  like- 
wise destroyed  the  illusions  of  the  Mexicans  in  general  in 
respect  to  the  "children  of  the  sun,"  whom  they  now 
saw  in  conflict  with  one  another. 

With  the  quickness  of  lightning,  Cortez  fell  by  night 
upon  the  army  of  Navaez,  vanquished  it,  made  prisoners 
of  the  leaders,  and  with  the  remaining   soldiers,  who 
joined  his  flag,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Mexico.      But 
in  his  absence,  the  state  of  things  there  had  changed 
considerably.     That  which  had  "confused  the  head"  of 
Montezuma,  had  roused  all  his  subjects  out  of  their  sleep. 
It  was  now  plain  to  all  that  Cortez  had  not  come  as  a 
peaceful  ambassador  of  his  king,  as  he  had  pretended, 
for  if  this  had  been  the  case,  he  would  not  have  entered 
into  deadly  conflict  with  his  countrymen  on  Mexican 
soil.     Besides,  during  his  absence,  his  captain,  Alvarado, 
seized  with  alarm  at  his  position,  with  so  small  a  band  of 
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soldiers  in  such  a  poj)ulous  city,  had  acted  most  im- 
prudently and  cruelly,  had  fallen  upon  the  Mexicans, 
and  committed  terrible  slaughter  amongst  them.     This 
had  greatly  increased  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
Spaniards.     That  Montezuma  still  continued  with  the 
strangers,  turned  his  subjects  against  him,  and  entering 
into  a  conspiracy,  they  determined  to  choose   another 
ruler.      The  commands  of  Montezuma  were  no  lontrer 
obeyed,  and  wlien  the  conspiracy  broke  out  into  open  re- 
bellion, and  the  Spaniards  tried  to  make  use  of  him  as 
mediator,   he   was   put   to   death   by   his   own   people. 
Thousands  of  infuriated  patriots,  no  longer  regardino-  the 
terrible  effect  of  the  Spanish  guns,  threw  themselves  on 
their  fortified  houses,  which  they  took  by  storm,  and 
Cortez  had  to  retreat  from  Tenochtitlan. 

Heroically  fighting,  and  with  gi-eat  losses,  Cortez 
effected  his  escape,  shedding  ton-ents  of  blood  in  that 
fearful  night— emphatically  called  by  Spanish  historians, 
"  la  noche  triste "  —  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  infuriated  populace,  like  an  isolated  rock 
in  the  sea  by  the  raging  surf.  He  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  lovely  valley  of  Mexico  and  to  retire  behind  the 
mountains  to  the  republicans  of  Tlascala,  who — rare  in- 
stance in  the  history  of  the  Indians,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
people— remained  faithful  to  him  in  misfortune.  And 
now  he  had  to  recommence,  but  with  other  means  and  in 
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another  way,  the  task  of  conqucrinrr  Mexico.     He  had 
now  to  gain  bit  by  bit  tliat  whicli  before  he  liad  hoped  to 
liave  secured  by  one  bokl  grusp.     Hitherto-  his  messen- 
gers had  been  able  to  travel  in  security  all  over  Mexico, 
but  he  was  now  reduced  to  two  places  in  the  country— to 
the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  his  garrison  courage- 
ously  held  its  ground,  and  to  the  country  around  Tlas- 
cala,  the  inhabitants  of  which  continued  his  friends,  and 
who  were  in  consequence,  at  a  later  period,  rewarded  by 
the  Spanish  emperor  with  many  privileges.     At  first  he 
even  lost  the  road  between  these  two  places— TIascala 
and  Vera  Cruz— for  the  roving  bands  of  Indians  fell 
upon  and  overthrew  the  small  bodies  of  Spaniards  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  communication  open.     But  Cortez 
succeeded  in  the  end  in  getting  command  of  the  road, 
and  was  fortunate  enough,  at  the  critical  moment,  to  re- 
ceive  fresh  sujiplies  of  men  and  other  necessaries. 

He  now  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  districts  around 
TIascala,  and  again  raised  the  sinking  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers by  repeated  victories.  He  succeeded  in  completely 
subduing  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  table-land,  by  which 
he  increased  his  army  of  Indian  allies  and  gained  large 
numbers  of  subservient  workmen.  His  next  step  was  to 
collect  materials  for  ship-building  in  the  forests  of  TIas- 
cala, for  without  ships  he  could  not  attack  Tenochtitlan, 
built,  hke  Venice,  in  the  water,  and  whose  inhabitants 
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possessed  innumerable  canoes.     It  was  on  the  causeways, 
connecting  the  town  with  the  mainland,  tliat  the  losses 
of  the  Sjjanianls  had  been  greatest  on  that  "  sorrowful 
night."     To  the  woods,  therefore,  he  sent  his  Indian 
workmen,  under  the  guidance  of  Spanish  sailors,  to  cut 
timber,  make  tar  and  ropes.     Ho  set  up  forges,  too,  for 
the  manufacture  of  nails  and  anchors.     When  his  pre- 
parations were  ready,  the  courage  of  his  followers  raised 
afresh,  his  Indian  army  sufficiently  powerful,  he  again 
advanced  through  the  mountain  passes  into  the  valley  of 
Mexico ;  and  after  surmounting  innumerable  difficulties, 
and  after  many  dearly-bought  victories  over  the  towns 
nearest  to  Tcnochtitlan,  he  at  length  took  up  a  firm  po- 
sition on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  opposite  to  that  city.     In 
long  procession,  thousands  of  Indians  were  employed  in 
caiTying  the  wood  and  other  materials  for  ship-building 
over  the   mountains,  piece  for  piece,  to  be   deposited 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake.     The  vessels  were  now  con- 
structed, and  at  length  launched  into  the  water  to  the 
singing  of  Te  Deums.     The  fresh  appearance  of  Cortez 
in  their  valley,  the  new  wonder  of  those  large  "brio-an- 
tines"  gliding  about  with  their  full  sails  smoothly  Oii 
the  waters,  so  astonished  and  alarmed  the  natives,  that 
nearly  all  the  tribes  went  over  to  the  Spaniards.     In  the 
city  of  Tencchtitlan,  however,  the  Aztecas,  having  chosen 
a  young  ard  j)ii'v:'?tic  prince  to  be  their  king  and  leader, 
were  determined  ro  n.vsert  their  independence. 
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This  prince,  Guatomozin  byname,  liudsent  mcsen^ers 
to  all  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  empire  de- 
manding  the  assistance  of  all  the  vassals  of  the  Aztccas, 
and  promising  them  exemption  from  tribute  if  victorious.' 
Many  had  obeyed  tin's  sunnnons,  and  thousands  of  war- 
nors  were  crowded  together  in  the  city;  but  nearly  as 
many,  from  deep-rooted  hatred  of  their  old  oppressors 
had  comr  again  to  the  side  of  Cortez,  especially  as  he 
was  now  seen  in  possession  of  a  fleet,  and  with  his  banner 
floatmg  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.     Again  Cortez  had 
completely  succeeded  in  dividing  the  people  of  the  empire 
and  m  opposing  them  to  one  another  in  arms.     He  had 
nearly  as  many  warriors  as  Guatemozin;  indeed,  some  of 
his   allies  from   Tlascula,  from  Cholula,  Tescuco,  and 
other  places,  possessed  older  traditions  and  claims  tomle 
than  the  Aztecas,  and  now  that  they  found  themselves 
powerfully  supported,  their  long  suppressed  hatred  of  that 
race  flared  up,  and  they  even  fought  more  obstinately  and 
mercilessly  than  the  Spaniards. 

The  siege  and  gradual  conquest  of  the  great  city  of 
Tenochtitlan,  which  lasted  three  months,  and  to  which 
Cortez  now  proceeded,  having  previously,  as  it  were,  cut 
off  all  the  arms  and  canals  from  the  main  body,  forms 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  terrible  events  in  the 
history  of  the  discovery  of  America.  It  has  been  com- 
pared to^  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
""''""  ^-,us.     It  was  the  wish  of  Cortez  to  preserve  this 
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remarkable  town,  and  to  shed  as  little  blood  as  possible. 
Whilst  pressing,  therefore,  on  Guatemozin  from  all  sides 
1/  land  and  water,  he  repeatedly  summoned  him  to  sur- 
render ;  but  this  young  prince  had  inspired  his  country- 
men with  such  heroic  courage  that  the  answer  Cortez 
invariably  received  was :  "  Guatemozin  and  his  warriors 
are  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  and  to  fight  as  long  as 
a  Spaniard  or  an  Aztec  shall  remain  alive." 

Day  by  day  Cortez  made  his  way  into  the  town,  in 
which  every  temple,  every  tower,  and  every  house  had 
been  turned  into  a  fortress.  Ever}'-  day  he  drew  out 
hundreds  from  these  bulla  ngs,  dead  or  alive,  delivering 
up  the  latter  to  the  fury  of  his  allies.  As  thousands  v/ere 
ready  to  take  the  places  of  the  slain,  he  was  obliged  to 
commence  a  radical  destruction  of  the  town.  This  work 
of  destruction  lasted  one  hundred  days,  during  which 
time  one  quarter  of  the  town  after  the  other,  with  its 
streets,  temples  and  houses,  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  rubbish  used  for  filling  up  the  canals.  In  these 
canals  the  Mexicans  had  found  their  chief  protection, 
for  whilst  the  large  brigantines  of  the  Spaniards  were 
unable  to  enter  them,  the  canoes  of  the  citizens  moved 
about  in  all  directions. 

Now  and  then  Cortez  ascended  a  tower,  or  a  temple 
pyramid,  to  see  how  much  of  the  town  there  yet  remained 
for  him  to  conquer  and  destroy.  One  day  he  observed 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  old  city  had  been  made  level  with 
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the  earth,  and  that  Guatemo^in  and  his  remaining  sub- 
jects were  colleeted  together  in  tl.e  other  tenth  part.  He 
wished  at  least  to  save  this  last  portion  of  the  city,  and 
^a.n  he  sunnnoned  G„ate,no.i„  to  surrender.    Many 
of  the  eh.efs  around  hi.n  were  known   to   Cortez;  he 
called  to  them  by  their  names,  and  spoke  to  them  so  elo- 
quently  on  tl.e  advantage  of  conclucUng  a  peace,  on  the 
.on-ors  of  nn.i.er  war,  and  useless  sheddh^g  of  blood, 
timt  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  these  men.     They 
wept,  but  would  not  sun-ender!  and  Corte.  found  him- 
self obhged  to  take  this  last  remah.mg  portion  of  the  town 
by  storm.     With  his  two  vcOiant  captams,  Sandoval  and 
A^varado,  who  tln-oughout  th.  siege  had  proved  them- 
selves worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  a  Cortez,  he  at- 
tacked the  A^tecas  from  different  sides.     His  Indian 
aJhes,  whose  passions  and  tlnrst  for  vengeance  the  stub- 
bom  defence  had  r,aised  to  the  utmost  pitch,  rushed  head- 
long and  regardless  of  their  lives   into  the  streets  yet 
filled  wuh  their  enemies;  fifty  thousand  of  the  latter 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  of  the  tow,,  was  transformed  so 
completely  into  a  n.ass  of  ruins  and  ..shes,  that,  as  Cortez 
Inmself  said,  in  this  old  metropolis  of  the  A^tecas  not 
one  stone  remained  upon   another.    The  young  hero 
(xuatemozin,  whom  some  of  Ins  people  had  tried  to  save 
by  carrying  him  in  a  canoe  across  the  lake,  was  taken 
pnsoner  .™d  brought  before  Corte..     Tlie  latter,  seeing 
IS  gnef,  tried  to  console  liim  by  some  flattering  words. 
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But,  like  a  true  patriot  and  hero,  he  repulsed  these 
friendly  advances,  and  tried  to  seize  the  dagger  which 
Cortez  carried  in  his  girdle,  telling  him  that  the  only 
benefit  he  could  bestow  upon  him,  was  not  with  his 
tongue,  but  with  his  steel,  for  now  that  his  people  had 
been  destroyed,  he  desired  only  to  die  himself. 

But  few  great  cities  and  lew  great  people  have  fallen 
so  heroicallj^,  and  so  completely  with  one  blow,  as  the 
Aztecas  and  their  capital,  Tenochtitlan. 

Cortez  resided  for  some  time  in  the  little  town  of  Co- 
johuacan,  not  far  from  the  mass  of  ruins  he  had  created. 
It  was  here  that  he  sketched  out  the  plan  of  a  new 
capital  for  the  land,  choosing  the  same  situation  as  that 
of  the  old  city.  Hoping  for  a  great  future,  he  laid 
everything  down  on  a  grand  scale,  and  in  his  letters  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  from  his  camp  at  Cojohuaean, 
he  prophesied  that  the  new  city  would  soon  be  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  in  the  new  world. 

As  he  had  done  before,  when  residing  with  Montezuma, 
he  again  sent  forth  Spaniards  in  all  directions.  But  they 
did  not  go  now,  as  then,  in  small  reconnoitring  parties, 
to  be  received  as  welcome  guests,  with  presents,  with 
fetes,  and  to  be  admired  as  messengers  from  Heaven. 
They  went  this  time  as  generals,  crowned  with  laurels ; 
the  bold  Sandoval  and  the  much  dreaded  Alvarado,  ac- 
companied by  armies,  by  Spanish  horsemen  and  artillery, 
and  by  large  bodies  of  Indian  allies,  to  demand  tribute, 
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obedience,  subjection,  and  to  settle  themselves  as  lon-s 
and  masters  over  all  the  table-lands  and  valleys  they 
came  to.  ^ 

In  a  succession  of  highly  remarkable   and   eventful 
campaigns,  the  whole  counfy  between  the  two  seas  was 
w.thm  a  few  years  made  subject  to  the  Spaniards.     To 
the^south,  their  rule  extended  to  the  volcanic  mountains 
of  Guatemala;  to  the  north,  almost  as  far  as  the  prairie 
lands  of  the  Mississippi  valley;  and  to  the  west,  to  the 
1  acfic,  and  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Cili 
fomia.     In  but  a  short  time  after  the  destruction '  of 
Tenochtitlan,  Cortez  was  able  to  write  to  Charles  V  that 
be  had  conquered  for  him  much  larger  and  more  beau- 
tiful provinces  in  the  new  world,  than  his  ancestors  had 
ever  possessed  in  the  old,  and  he  proposed  to  him  to  take 
".  addition  to  his  title  of  German  Emperor,  that  of  En  - 
peror  of  Mexico. 

This  was  literally  true ;  only  too  tn,e.  Cortez's  de.erts 
were  beyond  all  measure  great.  At  th.at  time  he  was  the 
most  extraordinary  man,  the  most  influential  subject  in 
the  domains  of  Charles  V.     But  monarchs  have  never 
loved  powerful  subjects  long ;  and  Cortez  had  many  ene- 
mies at  the  Spanish  court,  who  envied  his  greatness. 
His  power  over  the  minds  of  others  was  so  great,  that 
Iiis  friends  repeated  said  that  he  alone  in  Mexico,  in 
peace  or  war,  was  of  more  account  than  all  the  other 
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Spaniards  put  together.  lie  was  generous,  fond  of 
pomp,  and  extravagant,  and  he  possessed  many  other 
qualities  fitting  him  for  a  popular  ruler.  In  Spain,  there- 
fore, it  was  readily  believed,  when  his  enemies  asserted 
that,  just  as  he  had  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  governor 
of  Cuba,  he  was  now  preparing  to  throw  off  the  autho- 
rity of  his  imperial  master,  and  to  found  for  himself  a 
kinirdom  in  Mexico.  In  fact,  there  were  not  wanting 
men  in  Mexico  to  instil  this  idea  into  his  mind,  to  advise 
him  to  make  himself  independent  of  Spain.  Of  all  the 
discoverers  and  conquerors  of  America,  there  never  was 
one  to  whom  such  a  step  would  have  been  so  easy  as  to 
Cortez,  for  no  other  ever  possessed  such  influence  over 
the  minds  of  many  millions  of  natives  and  emigrants. 
But  Cortez  was,  and  continued,  loyal.  His  letters  to 
Charles  V.  sufficiently  proved  that  he  gloried  in  esta- 
blishing a  new  empire,  not  for  himself,  but,  above  all 
things,  for  the  good  of  his  monarch  and  the  Christian 
Church.  Still,  as  his  enemies  and  enviers  allowed  him 
no  peace,  he  detemiined  to  return  to  Spain,  to  put  an 
end  to  their  machinations  and  do  homage  to  the  emperor 
in  person. 

In  1528  he  carried  out  this  intention ;  and  his  recep- 
tion, both  at  court  and  by  the  people,  was  most  favour- 
able. His  personal  appearance  and  manners  banished 
jealousy  and  suspicion  in  Spain,  no  less  easily  than  they 
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had  sufficed  to  keep  down  discord  and  rebellion  in  Mexico. 
His  journey  through  the  country  of  his  birth  was  like  a 
triumphal  inarch.  The  coui-t  bestowed  upon  him  many 
tokens  of  favour,  titles  and  fiefs;  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  the  proud  ruler  over  both  the  Indies,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  paid  a  visit  to  his  gi-eat  captain 
when  he  was  ill,  and  even  attended  to  his  nursing. 

From  motives  of  state  policy,  however,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered prudent  to  restore  to  the  powerful  vassal  the  same 
authority  he   had  hitherto  possessed   in  Mexico.     The 
kings  of  Castile  held  firm  to  the  principle  that  it  was 
good  to  employ  one  class  of  men  to  make  discoveries  and 
conquests,  and  another  class  to  administer  the  lands  they 
acquired.     The  discoverers  and  conquistadores  were  for 
the  most  part  yomig  energetic  upstarts,  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  to  gain  for  themselves  a  position  in  the  world. 
But  as  men  who  owed  all  to  their  own  merits,  they  were 
considered  to  be  easily  intoxicated  by  their  good  fortune, 
and  were  consequently  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible  when   they  had  done  their 
work.     Theii'  places  were  then  supplied  by  members  of 
old  aristocratic  families,  by  men  to  whom  wealth  and 
power  were  nothing  new,  and  who  were  supposed  to  have 
inherited  the  fidelity  of  subjects,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  arts  of  government. 
In  accordance  with  this  policy,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
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most  illustrious  families  of  Spain,  Don  Antonio  de  Men- 
doza,  was,  after  a  little  time,  appointed  Regent  of  New 
Spain,  and  sent  over  to  Mexico  with  the  magnificent  title 
of  Viceroy,  a  title  which  had  never  been  bestowed  upon 
Cortez,  nor  upon  Columbus,  nor  any  other  discoverer  or 
conqueror.  Cortez  had  to  content  himself  with  the  mili- 
tary command  and  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  South  Sea. 
In  the  royal  patent  confirming  his  rank,  he  was  in  especial 
empowered  and  commissioned  to  make  further  discoveries 
on  the  other  side  of  Mexico.  He  was  promised  that 
all  the  new  and  rich  lands  he  mio;ht  discover  in  tlie 
South  Sea  should  be  his  to  rule  over  and  govern.  The 
golden  beaker  was  once  more  cast  into  the  abyss,  and 
Cortez,  who  tried  to  seize  the  bait  like  the  diver  in  the 
poem,  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt.  At  first,  to  be  sure, 
the  pill  was  nicely  gilded.  He  was  made  a  Grandee  of 
Spain,  and  the  district  of  Oaxaca,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful valleys  of  Mexico,  was  bestowed  upon  him  and  his 
heirs,  with  the  title  of  ^'Marques  del  Yalle^  He  also 
received  the  hand  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  heiresses,  the  young  and  beautiful 
Doiia  Juana  de  Zuniffa. 

With  this  charming  companion  he  again  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  went  to  reside  on  his  estate  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Mexican  mountains,  where  he  built  a  mag- 
nificent palace  for  his  wife.     As  formerly  in  Cuba,  he 
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no«-  acted  the  part  of  a  wealthy  planter.  He  brought 
over  from  that  island  the  sugar-cane,  mulberry-trees,  and 
other  useful  plants.  He  promoted,  too,  the  breeding  of 
silkworms,  and  introduced  herds  of  cattle  and  merino 
sheep,  the  descendants  of  which  soon  spread  all  over 
Mexico. 

Even  amidst  the  noise  of  anns,  and  in  his  joun.eys,  he 
had  always  given  his  attention  to  the  soil  of  the  count.y 
and  Its  capabilities,  and  he  had  soon  discovered  rich 
copper  and  tin  mines  in  Mexico.     He  likewise  had  es- 
tabhshed  profitable  salt  works.    Some  of  his  companions, 
too,  had  discovered  the  silver  mines  of  Zacatecas,  and 
the  abidance  of  p,^cious  metal  which  they  yielded  had 
begun  already  in  Cortez's  time  to  be  spread  all  over  Asia 
and  Europe,  whereby  the  prices  of  things,  and  luxmy, 
were  mcreased  in  an  extraordinary  degree.     Cortez  like- 
wise paid  great  .attention  to  the  cultivation  of  that  aro- 
matic plant,  from  the  fruit  of  which  the  Mexicans  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  prepare  chocolate,  an  .article 
of  (bet  now  so  much  valued  in  Europe.     He  was  „n- 
doubtecUy  the  first  European  to  drink  this  favourite  be- 
verage, flavom-ed  with  vaniUe,  which  Montezuma  placed 
before  him. 

Had  Cortez  continued  in  this  way  to  the  end  of  liis 
life,  if  he  had  reposed  upon  his  laurels  surrounded  by  his 
family,  cultivated  the  soil,  and  left  behind  him  happy  and 
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prosperous  descendants,  it  would  have  been  no  such  unfa- 
vourable lot.  But  he  was  still  too  young  In  mind  and  body 
to  entertain  such  an  idea.  The  world  on  the  other  side 
of  Mexico  was  too  large  and  too  hiviting  for  him.  Besides, 
this  was  not  the  fashion  with  the  Spanish  comjuistadores, 
scarcely  one  of  whom  had  come  to  enjoy  calmly  the  fruits 
of  his  exertions.  The  career  of  each  of  these  energetic 
men,  beginning  with  Columbus,  was  nearly  the  same. 
They  appeared  all  at  once  in  the  horizon,  like  meteors, 
their  imaginations  overheated  with  exaggerated  expec- 
tations of  the  things  to  be  brought  to  hght  in  the  new 
world ;  for  a  time  they  performed  chivalrous  deeds,  and 
then,  unsatisfied  and  thirstmg  for  still  greater  achieve- 
ments, they  met  with  unsurmountable  difficulties,  till  at 
length  their  limited  powers  and  span  of  life  came  to  a 
tragical,  or  at  least  miserable,  end. 

As  "Margrave  of  the  Valley,"  Cortez  passed  but  a  few 
calm  years.  He  soon  bethought  him  of  the  other  title 
that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  of  that  of  an  Admiral 
of  the  South  Sea,  which  had  far  more  charm  for  his  am- 
bitious soul.  The  South  Sea  was  at  that  time  (1530) 
the  popular  cry.  In  its  eastern  part  the  Portuguese 
and  Magellan  had  already  discovered  the  much-coveted 
Spice  Islands ;  and  the  friend  of  Cortez,  Francis  Pizarro, 
had,  on  its  southern  shores,  begun  to  conquer  the  golden 
empire  of  the  Incas.    This  conquest  seemed  likely  to 
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tl.u,«-  into  tI,o  shade  all  that  Cortcz  had  achieved.     He 
now,  therefore,  turned  hi.,  eyes  tow.irds  the  north-west 
for  that  in  this  direction,  as  far  as  Chui..,  there  ,vas  but 
a  wdd  desert  of  waters  he  eould  not  know.     His  ima-i- 
natiou  probably  painted  to  him  a  whole  eluain  of  fertile 
.slands  and  eountrie.,.     Some  voyagers,  who  had  got  out 
of  then-  tr.aek  to  the  north-west,  had  brought  back  ac- 
counts and  specimens  of  pearls  from  the  Gulf  of  C-di 
foruia,  and  the  news  of  a  pearl  land  in  that  direction 
soon   spread  abroad.     Cortcz   hoped  to   find  a  second 
Mexico  or  Peru. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  fitted  out  a  small  fleet  at  hi, 
own  expense,  and  sent  it  forth  to  reconnoitre,  under  the 
eommandof  hisco„sin,Hurtado.  This  expedition proviu. 
unsuccessful,  he  sent  a  second  fleet  under  his  captain" 
Fernando  Grij.alva.     At  last,  as  this  fleet,  too,  although 
It  had  reached  California,  came  back  without  haviL 
accomplished  anything,  and  with  the  loss  of  its  comt 
mander,  he  phced  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  expedi- 
tion.    As  he  had  formed  such  great  ex-pectations  of  the 
pearl-laud  of  Californi.a,  and  as  he  did  not  fust  to  the 
statements  of  those  who  had  returned,  when  they  assured 
Inm  that  it  was  a  wild,  rocky  country,  he  fitted  out  liis 
vessels  much  in  the  way  he  did  when  he  set  out  to  con- 
quer the  empire  of  the  Aztecas.    He  took  with  him  a 
small  ai-,ny  of  warriors,  whom  ho  p.aid  himself,  a  lar^e 
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number  of  workmen,  slaves,  women,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  horses,  cattle,  and  provisions  of  every  kind. 
He  had  set  his  heart  on  finding  a  second  Montezuma  in 
the  north-western  regions.     He  intended  to  marc^.i   at 
once,  with  artillery,  to  the  gates  of  his  capital,  and  forth- 
with to  build  a  second  Vera  Cruz,  and  a  fortress,  and  to 
take  possession  of  his  land  for  Spain.   To  the  harbour  in 
the  Gulf  of  California,  where  he  succeeded  in  landing 
his  troops,  he  gave  a  similar  name — Santa  Cruz.   But  as 
in  this  totally  uncultivated  land  his  followers  soon  began 
to  suffer  from  hunger  and  other  hardships,  he  sailed  in 
the  spring  of  1536  further  up  the  gulf,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  more  promising  country.     His  was  the  first 
European  keel  to  plough  the  waters  of  this  rocky  gulf. 
Stoi-ms  from  the  north-west  soon  drove  him  back,  and 
separated  him  from  his  other  ships,  which  he  only  found 
again  at  length  on  the  coast  opposite  to  the  continent — 
one  here,   one   there — after  much  difficulty  in  sailing 
about.     For  a  long  time  he  was  tossed  about  in  these 
wild  regions,  contending  with  adverse  winds  and  storms, 
and    undergoing   great   trials    and   dangers   all  to   no 

purpose. 

Two  full  years  passed  in  this  way,  for  he  was  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  his  defeat,  and  take  measures  for 
his  return.     His  friends  in  Mexico  grew  anxious  about 
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him,  and  the  report  spread  tliat  he  was  lost.     Ilis  young 
wife,   Doiia  Juanna,  turned  to  the  Viceroy  Mendoza, 
and  implored  him  to  order  out  an  expedition  to  look  for 
her  husband  and  persuade  him  to  return  home.     Men- 
doza sent  a  few  ships ;  and  the  Margravine  of  the  Valley 
—like  as  in  oui'  days  the  wife  of  another  much  lamented 
discoverer  has  done— fitted  out  a  couple  of  caravels  at 
her  own   expense,   and   sent   them   to   search   for  her 
husband.     One  by  one,  Cortez  fell  in  with   all   these 
vessels,  and  at  last,  with  a  fleet  of  six  ships,  ho  sailed 
back  to  the  harbour  of  Acapulco.     The  miserable  rem- 
nant of  his  Cahfornian  colony  at  Santa  Cruz,  unable  to 
hold  out  any  longer,  soon  afterwards  returned  there  too. 
Cortez  had  now  spent  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand ducats  on  his   Californian   expeditions,   and   had 
reaped   nothing  but   difficulties   and  miseries,  actually 
gained   nothing  but   the   unwelcome    knowledge   of  a 
dreary  land  of  rocks,  and  of  a  gulf  abounding  in  reefs, 
and  cliffs,  and   storms.     Nevertheless,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  give  up  easily  anything  that  he  had  taken  in 
hand. 

At  Tenochtitlan  he  had  been  often  enough  repulsed 
and  yet  at  last  with  glory  he  had  gained  his  end.  Who 
could  tell  to  what  El  Dorado  the  Californian  gulf  might 
not  be  the  terrible  approach !     Perhaps  the  empire  of 
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Japan  mif^lit  lie  not  far  in  the  rear,  that  empire  which 
all  the  maps  of  that  time  phicecl  in  those  regions,  no 
great  distance  from  America  and  Mexico.  Cortcz, 
therefore,  decided  on  a  fresh  expedition,  and  as  ho  had 
not  enongh  money,  his  wife  pawned  all  her  jewels  and 
valuables,  as  formerly  Queen  Isabella  wanted  to  do  to 
assist  Columbus. 

To  add  to  his  difficulties,  a  dispute  arose  between  him 
and  the  Viceroy  Mendoza.  An  eccentric  Franciscan 
monk,  with  overheated  imagination,  Marco  de  Niza,  had 
given  an  account  to  Mendoza  of  his  pilgrimage  and 
missionary  journey  to  the  Indian  races  in  the  north-west. 
The  monk  declared  that,  in  that  direction  in  the  far 
distance,  he  had  found  the  fabulous  "  land  of  the  seven 
cities,"  which,  long  before  Colundnis's  time,  fancy  had 
delighted  to  depict,  with  civilised  nations,  populous 
places,  and  monarchs  clothed  in  gold.  For  such  things, 
every  Spaniard  at  that  time  had  a  willing  ear,  a  cre- 
dulous mind,  a  lively  fancy.  The  viceroy,  like  Cortez, 
now  began  to  believe  in  an  El  Dorado  in  the  north,  and 
like  him,  too,  to  prepare  for  its  discovery  and  conquest. 
As  Velasquez  had  formerly  attempted,  but  with  far 
better  means  and  more  determination,  he  now  stepped  in 
between  Cortez  and  his  expected  booty,  and  ordered  two 
great  expeditions  to  be  prepared,  one  by  land,  the  other 
by  water.     Cortez,  however,  asserted  that  as  general  of 
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the  Soutli  Sea  coast,  and  admiral  of  that  ocean,  to  him 
only  belonged  the  right  to  undertake  things  of  this  kind. 
He  quarrelled,  too,  with  Mendoza  about  some  other 
matters,  and,  involved  in  these  difficulties,  he  amiin  de- 
cided,  in  1540,  to  go  to  Spain  to  appeal  to  his  king  for 
justice  against  Mendoza,  and  press  his  claim  for  in- 
demnification. 

The  ships  wliich  ho  had  begun  to  build,  his  estate,  his 
plantations,  and  works  in  progress,  his  wife  and  family, 
he  left  behind  and  quitted  Mexico,  the  land  of  his 
triumphs  and  renown,  never  to  set  foot  on  it  again.  He 
took  with  him  his  hopeful  son,  Don  Martinez,  who  after- 
wards became  the  second  Marques  del  Valle ;  and  this 
young  man  partook  of  the  last  bitter  trials  of  his  father, 
whose  career  for  some  time  past  had  been  approaching  its 
close. 

Cortez  met  with  a  cool  reception  in  his  ungrateful 
fatherland.  He  did  not  return  to  it  this  time,  as  for- 
merly, in  all  the  pride  of  youth,  with  the  power  of 
wealth,  and  crowned  with  fresh-plucked  laurels.  It  had 
been  said  of  him  on  that  occasion  that  in  his  disposition 
were  united  the  stormy  character  of  March,  and  the 
genial  softness  of  May.  In  neither  respect  would  this 
comparison  now  apply.  He  was  grown  old  and  broken 
in  spirit,  and  was  able  no  longer,  as  in  days  gone  by,  to 
dispense  favours  and  preferments.     His  last  adventures 
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had  broiight  no  advantageous  results,  and  lie  came  now 
himself  to  solicit  favours  and  gifts  from  others.  But 
other  stars  had  risen  now,  and  ruled  the  day. 

In  vain  did  Cortez  \rate  long  letters  to  the  emperor, 
grown  deaf  to  his  requests,  for  he  took  no  interest  in  Ca- 
lifornia, the  land  on  which  Cortez  had  spent  all  his  ca- 
pital. Letter-writing,  begging  for  audiences,  for  advances, 
for  payment  of  his  dues,  for  justice;  seven  long  years 
were  now  passed  by  Cortez,  who  followed  the  emperor 
wherever  he  went.  He  accompanied  him  in  his  disas- 
trous campaign  in  Algiers,  where  the  victor  of  Tlascala 
and  Tenochtitlan  performed  his  last  heroic  deeds. 

Soon  after  this,  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  the  emperor, 
giving  him  a  statement  of  the  enormous  sums  he  had 
spent  in  his  service  and  for  the  glory  of  Spain,  and  en- 
treating him  once  more  to  command  the  members  of  his 
council  for  Indian  affairs  to  be  more  expeditious  in  in- 
vestigating and  satisfying  his  claims.  But  he  found  the 
contest  with  these  obstinate  bureaucrats  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  with  whole  armies  of  Aztecas. 

Alternating  between  hopes  and  fears,  at  last  he  felt 
his  energy  fail,  his  strength  decrease.  He  now  turned 
his  thoughts  from  Spain,  and  his  steps  towards  the  sea. 
He  started  for  Seville  to  return  to  his  family — to  do 
that,  in  fact,  which  he  could  long  ago  have  done — pass 
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the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peaceful  retirement  in  his 
valley  of  Oaxaca. 

But  it  was  now  too  late.  A  violent  attack  of  fever 
came  on  in  Seville,  and  feeling  his  end  approaching,  he 
desired  to  be  removed  to  a  neighbouring  village,  where 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  1547,  he  died  in  the  arms  of 
his  son,  and  in  his  sixty-third  yeai'. 

The  last  part  of  Cortez's  life  resembles  that  of  Co- 
lumbus. They  were  ahke,  too,  in  this,  that  his  name  was 
not  given  to  any  of  the  countries  or  districts  he  had  dis- 
covered. The  wild  and  stormy  sea,  only,  on  the  rocks 
and  reefs  cf  which  his  sun  had  set,  the  Spaniards  for 
some  time  called  "  Golfo  de  Cortes^     But  even^this  re- 

M- 

membrance  of  him  soon  vanished  from  geographical  no- 
menclature.    Posterity,  however,  has   given  to  Cortez 
durable  and  not  despicable  monuments  of  another  kind. 
Some  of  the  best  Spanish  historians,  Solis  and  others, 
have  described  his  life's  di'ama;  and  its  glory  has  in- 
spired both  poets  and  musicians.     One  of  the  frreatest 
Spanish  painters,  Velasquez,  has  handed  down  to  us  in  a 
beautiful  picture,  now  preserved  in  Versailles,  the  noble 
and  captivating  features  of  our  hero.  A  great  sculptor  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Tolsa,  has  contributed  hkewise 
to  honour  his  memory  in  works  of  bronze  and  marble. 
And  lastly,  his  bodily  remains   have  been  placed  in  a 
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coffin  made  of  ciystal  and  bars  of  silver,  and  deposited 
in  the  centre  of  that  remarkable  spot  of  earth  on  which 
he  destroyed  a  royal  city  that  had  existed  three  hundred 
years,  and  built  another  still  more  splendid — that  has 
now  flourished  equally  long — in  which  the  descendants 
of  Cortez  and  his  companions,  under  the  kings  of  Spain, 
lived  for  some  centuries  in  indolent  luxury,  and  almost 
fabulous  splendour,  and  for  the  last  few  decades,  as 
their  own  masters,  in  a  wretched  state  of  discord  and 
party  strife. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PIZARROS   IN  PERU. 

Columbus  hears  of  "another  Sea"  (1503)-Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  beholds 
the  South  Sea  (1513)— Andagoya  goes  to  "  Biru"  (Peru),  (1522)— Fran- 
cisco Pizarro,  Almagro,   and  Luque  found  their  Triumvirate  (1524)- 
Francisco  Pizarro  conquers  and  seizes  the  Inca  Atahualpa  at  Caxaraalca 
(Nov.   16,   1532)-Atahualpa's  Execution  (Aug.  29,   1533)— The  old 
Capital  of  Cusco  taken  (1534)-The  new  Capital  of  Lima  founded  (1535) 
-Almagro   discovers  North   Chili   (1536)-His  Execution   (1537)- 
Benalcazar,  Quesada,  and  Federmann  meet  on  the  Plain  of  Bogota 
(1538)— Murder  of  Francisco  Pizarro  (June  26,  1541)-Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarro's  Expedition  to  the  East,  and  Orellana's  Voyage  on  the  Maranon, 
or  Amazon  (1541-42)-Pedro  de  Valdivia  discovers  South  Chili  as  far 
as  Patagonia  (1540-44). 

When  Columbus  sailed  along  the  north  coast  of  the 
isthmus-land  of  Central  America,  in  1503,  he  heard 
from  the  natives  that  it  was  very  narrow,  and  that  there 
was  another  gi-eat  ocean  to  the  south  of  it.  This  "  other 
ocean  in  the  south"  (the  South  Sea)  had  been  therefore 
named  and  famed  among  the  Spaniards  before  it  had 
been  seen  by  any  of  them,  or  one  of  their  ships  had 
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Although  the  land  which  divides  the  two  seas  was 
narrow,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  traverse;  it  was 
covered  by  rude  chains  of  ipountains  and  primeval 
forests,  through  which  every  step  and  opening  had  to  be 
cut  with  an  axe :  the  way  was  still  further  encumbered 
by  creepers  and  stems  of  trees,  which  had  to  be  cleared 
away  by  the  sword. 

Eleven  years  after  Columbus,  the  bold  conqueror, 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  was  the  first  who,  after  many 
vain  attempts,  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  foot  of  the 
central  mountains  of  the  isthmus  with  a  troop  of  Spa- 
niards. 

From  the  summits  of  these  mountains  the  Indians 
assured  him  that  the  "  other  sea "  was  to  be  seen :  and 
Balboa,  sword  in  hand,  having  ascended  one  of  them 
alone,  was  the  first  European  to  whom  this  long  wished- 
for  sea  became  visible.  Like  Xenophon  with  his  Greeks, 
he  called  his  companions  to  him,  crying,  "To  the  sea! 
to  the  sea!"  and  there  on  their  knees,  at  the  sight  of 
this  great  and  unexplored  portion  of  creation  unfolded 
before  them,  they  sang  a  Te  Deum  together. 

When,  on  descending  the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
they  tasted  the  salt  water,  and  obsen^ed  the  mighty  bil- 
lows and  their  powerful  flux  and  reflux,  these  discoverers 
immediately  perceived  that  this  sea  must  be  a  very  ex- 
tensive one,  and  must  be  a  portion  of  the  world's  gi-eat 
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ocean.     What  rich  coasts  might  not  surround  it !  and 
with  what  beautiful  islands  might  it  not  be  studded ! 

Balboa  strode  into  the  water  as  far  as  he  could  wade, 
and  stretching  his  sword  over  the  sea,  took,  in  the  nami 
of  his  king,  solemn  possession  of  the  same,  and  of  all 
the  lands  and  kingdoms  which  might  lie  in  and  around 
its  coasts. 

He  went  beyond  all  precedent  in  these  proceedings, 
for,  seizing  some  Indian  canoes  of  bark  which  he  found 
on  the  shore,  he  sailed  along  the  coast,  and  unf  urhng  the 
banner  of  Castile,  decorated  with  the  image  of  the  Virgin, 
he  let  it  float  over  the  breakers  of  the  southern  ocean. 

Balboa  in  his  first  expedition  met  with  an  Indian  ca- 
zique,  who  told  him  much  of  a  powerful  empire  to  the 
south,  assured  him  that  there  the  people  drew  water  in 
vessels  of  gold,  and  with  a  stick  he  made  a  sketch  on  the 
sand  of  that  extraordinary  animal  of  Peru,  the  llama. 
Although  the  wishes  and  plans  of  Balboa  were  thus  di- 
rected towards  the  south,  yet  after  his  tragic  end,  which 
soon  took  place,  the  next  expeditions  of  the  Spaniards 
along  the  South  Sea  were  not  in  a  southerly  direction. 
On  the  contrary,  they  all  turned  at  first  to  the  north  and 
Avest,  where  the  land  appeared  narrower,  and  where  they 
thought  it  might  be  possible  to  find  a  more  convenient 
passage,  perhaps  a  strait.  Besides,  they  heard  inviting 
accounts  of  Indian  countries  in  this  direction,  as  weU  as 
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in  the  other.  The  coast  of  the  South  Sea.  was  known  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  as  far  as  Guatemala  and  ^Mexico,  for 
it  had  been  already  explored  and  put  down  on  the 
Spanish  maps,  but  no  one  had  attempted  discovery  to- 
wards the  south.  It  was  not  until  the  Spanish  governor- 
general  of  this  region,  Don  Pedro  Arias  de  Avi)a,  had 
transferred  his  residence  from  the  sli  > ,c  •  '  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  city  or  Panauxa  and 
other  colonies  had  sprung  up,  nor  till  the  Eiu-opcan 
settlers  had  increased,  that  the  tidings  which  the  cazique 
had  given  Balboa  were  remembered,  and  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  a  few  enterprising  men. 

The  first  who  made  his  appearance  was  a  y(*ung  ca- 
valier called  Pascal  de  Andagoya,  who,  in  the  year  1522, 
sailed  some  distance  southwards,  till  he  came  to  a  river 
and  a  cazique,  both  called  Biru.  Andagoya  there  heard 
the  same  tidings  of  the  south  which  Balboa  had  re- 
ceived ;  but  an  unfortunate  fall  from  his  horse  disabled 
him  from  continuing  his  journey.  His  illness  forced  him 
to  retire  from  the  scene,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  writing  all  he  had  experienced  and  seen  on 
the  river  Biru,  in  a  little  book  which  is  still  preserved  as 
a  rarity.  He  made  the  name  "  Biru"  known,  and  it  be- 
came customary  after  his  time  to  call  all  southern  enter- 
prises, "  Voyages  to  the  river  and  cazique  of  Biru,"  or, 
briefly,  "  Voyages  to  Biru  or  Peru ;"  and  this  name,  given 
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at  first  to  a  limited  locality,  was,  in  course  of  time,  ex- 
tended by  the  Spaniai'ds  to  great  kingdoms,  in  which 
until  then  it  had  been  entirely  unknown. 

A  rich  planter  of  Hayti,  Juan  de  Bazuito,  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  invahded  Andagoya  in  the  southern  or 
"  Biru  "  undertakings.    He  intended  to  lead  a  brilHant 
expedition  to  the  south,  but  sickness  and  death  overtook 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  great  preparations.    And  now 
three  men  came  forwai'd  who  were  the  inheritors  of  his 
eagerness  for  the  south,  and  of  his,  as  well  as  of  Anda- 
goya's,  knowledge  and  experience.  They  had  more  favour- 
able fortune  on  that  same  field  of  action  from  which 
fever  had  taken  Bazurto:  the  fall  from  his  horse,  Ania- 
goya ;  and  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  Balboa. 

These  three  men  were  Francisco  Pizarro,  Diego  de 
Almagro,  and  Hernando  de  Luque,  all  tliree  inhabitants 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  they  had  lived  for 
many  years  as  flourishmg  planters.  They  determined 
to  devote  their  united  strength  to  the  chscovery,  conquest, 
and  division  of  the  countries  to  be  found  to  the  south, 
and,  though  all  were  advanced  in  years,  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  undertaking  was  so  great,  that  they  swore  an 
alliance  before  the  aUai',  and,  like  crusaders,  received 
thereon  the  blessmgs  of  the  Church. 

The  extraordinary  union  thus  made  by  these  three 
Spanish  adventurers  has  been  likened,  and  not  without 
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justice,  to  the  triumvirate  of  the  Koman  emperors ;  and, 
indeed,  the  persons  and  distribution  of  parts  in  both  tri- 
umvirates were  not  dissimilar. 

Hernando  Luque,  the  Lepidus  of  the  three,  was  a  rich 
peace-loving  ecclesiastic,  by  no  means  such  "  an  enemy 
of  rest"  as  was  his  confederate  Pizarro.  He  was  to  re- 
main at  Panama,  there  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
triumvirate,  to  take  care  of  their  property,  to  regulate 
their  affairs  with  the  officials,  to  furnish  the  requisite 
supplies,  and  to  induce  others  to  join  in  the  expedition. 

Like  Lepidus,  Luque  soon  withdrew  from  the  scene, 
without  being  much  enriched  by  the  booty,  or  having 
much  share  in  the  fame  of  the  enterprise. 

Pizarro,  the  most  restless  and  passionate  of  the  three, 
was  to  lead  the  way  in  command  of  the  vessels.  He 
continued  always  at  the  head,  and  in  the  field  of  action 
no  obstacles  stopped  him.  He  soon  showed  remarkable 
military  and  administrative  talents,  and  as  he  wab  'he  first 
to  reach  the  wished-for  goal,  he  also  was  the  ti.  to 
gi-asp  at  and  secure  for  himself  all  power  and  authoritj 

Almagro  was  appointed  to  serve  as  a  connecting  link 
between  Pizarro,  who  led  the  van,  and  Luque,  who 
brought  up  the  rear.  He  brought  Pizarro  supplies  of 
provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  and  conveyed  intelli- 
gence of  his  success  and  progress  back  to  Panama.  He 
thus  may  be  said  to  have  occupied  from  the  first  the 
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position  of  adjuti)  :t  to  Pizarro,  in  after  times  he  had  to 
give  way  to  him,  as  Antony  did  to  his  more  powerful 
adversary,  Octavius. 

Francisco  Pizrrro  was  a  contemporary,  a  fellow-coun- 
tiyman  and  personal  friend  of  Fernando  Cortez.     He 
was  born,  like  him,  on  the  hot  rocky  table-land  of  Estre- 
madura.     Like  Romulus,  he  is  said  to  have  received  his 
first  nourishment  from  an  animal,  and,  like  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  he  grew  up  a  rough  and  ignorant  herdsman 
in  the  valleys  of  his  pastoral  home.     As  so  many  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  had  done,  he  escaped  from  this  ig- 
noble life  at  last,  possessed  of  little  knowledge,  it  is  true, 
but  as  a  youth  of  glowing  imagination  and  strong  desire 
for  action ;  for  from  Seville  wondrous  stories  of  the  trea- 
sures and  adventures  to  be  found  in  the  new  world  had 
spread  around. 

When,  and  in  what  manner,  this  young  herdsman 
arrived  in  the  new  world,  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  note  down.  We  first  hear  of  him  in  1510,  among  the 
followers  of  the  captains  who  at  that  time  went  to  take 
possession  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  and  soon  after- 
wards as  one  of  the  companions  of  Balboa,  with  whom 
he  sang  the  Te  Bemn  on  the  mountain  on  the  discovery 
of  the  South  Sea.  On  all  occasions,  when  he  was  needed, 
and  in  numerous  expeditions  which  were  undertaken  from 
one  sea  to  another  in  order  to  subjugate  and  plunder  the 
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native  tribes  of  Indians,  Pizarro  is  to  be  found  distin- 
guishing himself,  and  in  these  raids  he  did  not  forget  to 
take  care  of  his  own  interests. 

He  acquired,  ])esides  the  reputation  of  being  a  fearless 
soldier,  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  this  was  always 
o^  the  first  importance  to  the  most  distinguished  and 
talented  of  the  conqtdstadores  striving  for  the  lead  in 
new  enterprises;  for,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  the 
kings  of  Spain  very  seldom  opened  their  coffers  to  fur- 
ther such  expeditions ;  on  the  contrary,  they  expected 
that  their  vassals  in  this,  as  in  every  other  particiilar, 
should  provide  for  themselves,  while  the  government 
contented  itself  with  awarding  them  privileges  and  titles, 
and  its  approval  of  their  proceedings. 

At  their  own  ex^iense,  therefore,  the  three  confederates 
fitted  out  a  ship  and  got  together  a  crew,  of  which 
Pizan-o  took  the  command,  and,  in  the  year  1524,  he 
sailed  forth  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  difficulties  he 
met  watli  before  he  reached  his  goal  were  immense ;  to 
overcome  these,  and  to  get  to  the  entrance  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Incas  by  the  unkno^vn  ocean  track,  took 
Pizarro  as  many  years  as,  in  after  time,  it  took  weeks  to 

sail  thither 

The  nearest  lands  to  the  south  of  Panama  are  unin- 
viting in  the  highest  degree;  lofty  mountains  and  thick 
impenetrable  forests  extend  to  the  shores,  and  wherever  a 
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small  piece  of  flat  conntrj'  was  seen  it  was  covered  with 
unfathomable  morasses,  for  this  is  at  once  the  cloudiest 
and  hottest  of  the  rainy  quarters  of  the  world— a  paradise 
for  snakes,  crocodiles,  and  other  amphibious  creatures. 
The  uninhal)ited  coasts  afforded  no  good  landing-place, 
and  winds  and  violent  currents  setting  towards  the  north 
are  almost  constantly  opposed  to  a  southern  vovao-e. 

Hunger,  want,  sickness,  and  plagues  of  every  kind 
soon  overwhelmed  the  little  troop  of  men  who  were  col- 
lected in  this  terrible  watciy  vestibule  of  Peru,  where 
thunder,  lightning,  and  tempest  never  ceased. 

For  four  years  Pizarro  battled  against  these  difficulties 
with  the  utmost  tenacity.  Pie  was  the  soul  of  the  whole 
expedition  ;  at  times,  the  only  heahhy  and  courageous 
man  among  them.  He  tended  the  sick,  consoled  the 
dying,  and  cheered  tlio  drooping  spirits  of  the  survivors. 
More  than  once  almost  all  of  his  company  died  off,  and 
their  places  had  to  be  supplied  by  fresh  recruits  from 
Panama.  More  than  once  his  ship  was  eaten  from  be- 
neath his  feet  by  worms,  or  destroyed  by  tempests  ;  but, 
like  a  general  whose  horse  has  been  shot  beneath  him,  he 
always  embarked  in  a  fresh  ship  brought  to  him  by 
AlmaOTo. 

Month  by  month  he  kept  advancing  farther  south ;  he 
never  retraced  his  steps,  and,  when  all  threatened  to  leave 
him,  he  would  plant  his  standard  on  some  promontoiy 
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or  on  some  desert  Island,  and  keeping  those  still  un- 
daunted with  him,  ho  would  send  the  rest  hack  to  Pa- 
nama, whence  new  supplies  were  necessarily  despatched  to 

him. 

rizarro  found  his  best  assistant  in  his  skilful  pilot, 
Bartholomew  Ruiz,  who  always  went  ahead  as  pioneer  in 
his  vessel,  while  Pizarro  was  investigating  the  neighbour- 
hood, making  inquiries  among  the  Indians,  or  by  i)l under, 
by  entrcpty,  or  by  hunting  and  fishing,  getting  supplies 

for  his  men. 

This  man  Ruiz,  whom  the  King  of  Spain  afterwards 
made  an  Admiral  of  the  South  Sea,  succeeded  at  last,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  expedition,  in  passing  the  equinoc- 
tial line,  and  emerged  from  this  quarter,  so  stonny  and 
rainy  on  the  north  side,  into  a  more  genial  climate. 

There  he  encountered  the  first  subjects  of  the  great 
empire  of  the  south  ;  he  met  one  of  their  great  "  hahas" 
or  rafts  with  sails,  which  had  been  used  by  this  people 
from  the  most  ancient  times ;  on  board  of  it  he  found 
specimens  of  the  beautiful  productions  and  wares  of 
the  south.  The  natives  told  him  of  the  kings  who 
governed  this  countiy  and  of  the  great  cities  possessed 

by  them. 

Ruiz  returned  to  Pizarro  with  his  encouraging  report 
at  a  time  when  the  latter  was  least  able  to  take  advantage 
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of  it,  and  when  his  whole  enterprise  hung,  as  it  were,  by 
u  single  thread. 

Pizarro  and  his  triumvirate  were  at  that  time  ex- 
tremely unpopular  at  Panama ;  nothing  had  as  yet  re- 
turned thither  from  the  south  but  invalided  men,  de- 
cayed ships,  and  tidings  of  death  and  of  terror.  The 
three  were  called  by  the  people  «  a  company  of  fools," 
who  had  thrown  away  their  property  and  risked  their 
lives  to  gain  only  trouble  upon  trouble.  The  governor 
was  terrified  at  the  number  of  royal  subjects  who  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  undertaking,  led,  as  it  were,  by 
their  reckless  leader  only  to  the  shambles. 

Don  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  at  that  time  newly  appointed 
governor  to  the  Isthmus  countries,  successor  to  the  before- 
mentioned  Pedro  Arias,  sent  out  a  ship,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  certain  Tafur,  with  authority  to  bring  back 
Pizarro  and  his  confederates,  to  make  an  end  of  the 
whole  unlucky  undertaking,  and  to  forbid  any  further 
expeditions  (so  fatal  to  the  Spaniards)  in  search  of  that 
will-o'-the-wisp,  Peru. 

Tafur  found  Pizarro  and  his  men  on  a  little  island  on 
the  coast,  to  which  they  had  given  the  name  of  "  Cock's 
Island"  {Isla  del  Gallo),  and  on  which  they  had  just 
passed  a  viinter  season  amidst  incessant  ton'ents  of  rain 
and  continued  peals  of  thunder.     Almost  all  the  party 
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rejoiced  at  the  intelligence  brought  by  Tafur,  and  as  if 
they  had  been  Christian  slaves  redeemed  from  the  Moors, 
blessed  the  decree  of  the  governor  as  an  inspiration  of 
Heaven. 

Pizarro,  meanwhile,  was  occupied  in  reading  a  letter 
from  his  friends  Luque  and  Almagro,  secretly  conveyed 
to  him,  by  one  of  Tafur' s  crew,  and  in  which  they 
charged  him  notwithstanding  all  commands  to  the  con- 
trary, on  no  account  to  waver  in  his  decision  or  to  yield, 
promising  him  that  they  would  use  every  effort,  in  spite 
of  all  prohibition,  to  fit  out  a  ship,  and  by  some  means 
other  to  come  to  his  assistance. 

Pizarro,  after  reading  this  letter,  stepped  into  the 
middle  of  his  men,  and  drawing  a  hne  with  his  sword  on 
the  ground,  placed  himself  on  one  side  of  it,  and  said, 
"  This  line  di\^des  the  north  from  the  south,  he  for  his 
pai't  should  remain  on  the  south  side  of  it,  and  no  power 
on  earth  should  take  him  aUve  out  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  object  he  had  so  long  striven  after ;  if  any  among 
them  felt  as  he  did,  they  must  now  stand  forward  and 
come  on  his  side  of  the  line." 

Moved  by  this  speech,  and  by  the  resolution  of  their 
leader,  twelve  of  the  number  came  forward  and  joined 
him,  promising  to  persevere  witii  him  in  the  attainment 
of  their  object,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences. 

Tafur  did  not  dare  to  use  force  against  these  twelve 
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men,  whose  names  are  all  written  in  the  annals  of  Spain, 
and  who  were  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobles 
and  knights  by  the  king  of  that  country.  He  therefore 
sailed  back  to  Panama  without  them. 

Pizarro  and  those  who  remained  with  him  supported 
themselves  by  fishing  and  hunting,  at  times  being  obliged 
to  feed  on  snakes,  crabs,  and  crocodiles.  They  every 
morning  sang  a  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  every  evening 
a  "  Salve  Regina ;"  they  bore  in  mmd  and  rigidly  ob- 
served all  the  festivals  enjoined  by  the  Church,  till  at 
length,  after  five  long  months  of  conflicting  hopes  and 
fears,  they  saw  the  long-expected  ship  appear. 

The  untiring  pilot,  Bartholomew  Ruiz,  whom  Almagro 
had  sent,  landed  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  those  he  came 
to  deliver,  and,  under  his  guidance,  the  voyage  towards 
the  south  was  forthwith  determined  upon  and  began. 
They  crossed  the  equator  for  the  second  time,  and  sailing 
with  a  favourable  wind,  they  soon  reached  that  creek 
which  we  now  call  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil.  Pizarro  called 
the  bay  by  the  name  of  Tumbez,  after  the  first  Peru- 
vian city  which  he  beheld  from  thence.  This  indenta- 
tion forms  the  only  gulf  of  any  importance  on  the  Peru- 
vian coast,  and  contains  many  islands  and  harbours ;  and 
running  far  inland,  makes  a  natui'al  division  of  the 
country,  which  has,  moreover,  always  been  a  political 
orfe ;    dividing  on  one  side  Northern  Peru,  or  Quito, 
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from  Southern  Peru,  or  the  old  country  of  the  Incas 
("  Quichuai^),  with  thei?:  ancient  capital,  Cuzco,  on  the 
other, 

Pizarro  soon  discovered  that  this  was  the  trae  entrance 
to  the  land  he  sought,  and  determined  at  this  portal  to  build 
his  first  fortress,  and  thence  to  begin  his  conquests.  The 
coast,  however,  he  found  was  already  occupied  by  thickly 
peopled  villages  and  towns,  and  on  board  his  ship  he  had 
only  sailors,  who  possessed  few  means  of  defence  besides 
their  own  two  hands.  Bold  to  a  fault  as  he  was,  he  saw 
that  he  must  have  a  few  horses,  and  sharpshooters,  and 
some  guns,  in  order  to  attack  a  great  Indian  empire. 

He,  therefore,  returned  to  Panama,  and  from  there 
sailed  immediately  to  Spain,  everywhere  making  known 
the  result  of  his  discoveries  in  the  great  "Bay  of 
Tumbez."  He  likewise  gave  a  description  of  it  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  whom  he  was  presented  at 
Toledo,  and  to  whom  he  gave  several  Peruvian  llamas 
and  many  other  products  of  the  new  land  of  wonders ; 
above  all,  specimens  of  its  treasures  in  silver  and 
gold. 

The  delighted  emperor  made  Pizarro  knight  of  St. 
Jago,  and  governor,  chief  judge,  and  general-in-com- 
mand  of  the  new  Spanish  States  to  be  founded  in  the 
South  Sea :  his  friend  Luque  was  appointed  bishop ; 
and  Almagro  raised  to  the  rank  of  commandant  of  "all 
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the  fortresses.  The  emperor  also  ordered  his  herald  to 
devise  a  new  coat  of  arms  for  Pizarro ;  but  the  chief 
necessaries,  men  and  money,  he  left  him  to  provide  for 
himself. 

Pizarro  obtained  the  greatest  assistance  in  his  ]**tle 
native  place  Turillo,  in  Estremadura,  m  hich  he  visited  in 
order  to  convey  to  his  relatives  and  the  friends  of  his 
youth  the  glad  tidings  of  the  golden  treasures  of  Peru 
and  Tumbez.     Among  the  former,  there  were  no  less 
than  four  of  his  brothers  and  half-brothers,  Fernando, 
Gonzalo,  Juan,  and  Martin  Pizarro,  who  enhsted  under 
the  banner  of  Francisco,  and  proceeded  to  the  new  world, 
where  a  wonderful,  but  in  the  end  a  tragical,  destiny 
awaited  them ;   for  these  illegitimate  children  of  a  poor 
country  gentleman,  after  having  raised   themselves   to 
almost  regal  power,  and  for  a  long  time  played  the  part 
of  gi-eat  lords,  all  came  to  untimely  ends— some  by  im- 
prisonment, others  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner  or  the 
daggers  of  the  exasperated  conspirators. 

The  Pizarros  at  last  got  together  at  Panama  a  fleet  of 
three  ships,  provided  with  some  small  cannon,  twenty- 
five  horses,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  foot  soldiers, 
only  a  few  of  whom  were  armed  with  firelocks.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  arduous  toils  and  the  sufferings  whicli 
for  four  years  had  been  experienced  on  the  passage  from 
Panama  to  Peru,  had  an  unfavouivable  effect  on   the 
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adventurous  spirit  of  tlie  colonists.  The  Pizarros  had 
also  to  encounter  opposition  from  Almagro  and  his  ad- 
herents, who  considered  themselves  unfairly  treated  by 
the  emperor  in  his  distribution  of  honours.  Pizarro, 
however,  was  able  for  the  present  to  prevent  the  breach 
from  becoming  serious,  by  assuring  his  confederate  (who 
afterwards  became  his  rival)  that  the  country  of  Pern 
which  they  were  now  about  to  conquer  was  so  large, 
that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  give  him  a  province  of 
his  own.  Inspired  by  this  hope,  Almagro  promisee''  soon 
to  follow  to  the  south  with  fresh  ships  and  recruits. 

Contrary  winds  prevented  Pizarro  from  reaching  the 
Bay  of  Tumbez  at  once ;  landing,  therefore,  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  north  of  it,  he  marched  thither  by  land.  It 
was  now  his  first  care  to  estabhsh  a  strong  position,  and 
to  secure  good  harbom-age  at  this  entrance-gate  to  Peru. 
He  therefore  founded  here  the  first  Spanish  colony  and 
fortress  in  Peru,  and  consecrated  it  to  the  Archangel 
Michael. 

From  this  place  he  despatched  to  Panama  the  emeralds, 
gold,  and  silver,  which  he  plundered  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Peruvian  villages,  and  he  soon  formed  a  small 
army  of  the  soldiers  who  now  hastened  to  him  from 
thence,  as  well  as  from  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  and 
the  other  Spanish  provinces  in  the  South  Sea,  to  take 
part  in  the  now  highly  popular  adventui'e. 
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From  his  fortress    of  San  Miquel,  Pizarro  explored 
the  country  around,  and  soon  heard  of  a  rich  and  power- 
ful  prince  called  Atahualpa,  or  Atabalipa,  who  ^vith  a 
great  many  was  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Caxamalca, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  whose  dominion 
extended  to  a  great  distance  to  the  south.     As  Pizarro 
had  now  sufficient  men  to  be  able  to  leave  a  garrison  on 
the  coast,  and  to  have,  besides,  a  small  army  of  sixty 
horsemen  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  foot  soldiers,  he 
prepared   to   ascend  the  high  mountains,  and  to  seek 
"  Atabalipa"  in  his  valley. 

Pizarro  was  at  that  time  as  ignorant  of  this  Ata- 
balipa, and  of  the  nature  of  the  inland  country,  and 
of  its  state  and  affairs,  as  was  Atabalipa  of  these 
bearded  men,  amed  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
riding  on  long-haired,  long-legged  monsters,  wh^  were 
climbing  the  mountains  to  seek  him.  It  was  at  first  only 
by  slow  degrees,  and  as  it  were  piecemeal,  that  the 
Spaniards  learned  the  condition  of  the  country,  which 
may  be  described  somewhat  as  follows  : 

That  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  the  Cordilleras  cU  los 
Andes  (or  the  copper  momitains),  which  with  their  pa- 
rallel ranges  run  along  the  whole  west  coast  of  South 
America,  form  an  elevated  district  of  a  very  varied  cha- 
racter, a  collection  of  high  valleys  many  ways  connected, 
of  mountain  plateaus  and  fruitful  slopes.     The  extraor- 
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dinaiy  variety  of  elevations  in  the  terraces,  which  volca- 
nic agency  has  produced  in  th's  wonderful  belt  of  moun- 
tains, causes  a  corresponding  variety  of  cUmate,  and 
consequently  of  vegetation.  Just  at  the  equator  may 
be  found  every  change  of  seasons,  and  all  varieties  of 
climate,  ranging  from  the  greatest  heat  of  the  tropics  to 
the  iciest  cold  of  Greenland.  There  are  in  this  region 
high  and  extensive  table-lands  where  mild  spring  weather 
is  ever  present,  which  are  always  covered  with  verdure, 
and,  like  the  Alps,  afford  the  finest  pastures. 

A  number  of  nutritious  plants  suited  to  agricultural 
purposes,  and  among  them  the  potato,  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  these  high  valleys  of  the  Andes ;  and  in  them 
also  lives  the  llama,  the  only  beast  of  burden  which  has 
been  discovered,  which  is  tameable,  and  has  been  tamed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world.  The  existence  of 
this  creature  and  its  capabilities  were  alone  sufficient  to 
give  the  tribes  of  the  Andes  an  advantage  over  the  people 
of  the  wide  flat  plains,  with  their  impenetrable,  forests  in 
the  west  of  South  America.  This  advantage  was  still 
further  increased  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  moun- 
tains, and,  above  all,  by  that  useful  metal  from  which 
the  mountains  derived  their  name,  and  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  an  essential  element  in  promoting  the 
civilisation  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Andes.     They  learned 
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how  to  obtain  the  copper,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  flat 
lands  of  the  west ;  how  to  melt  and  harden  it,  to  the 
uttermost,  with  an  admixtm-e  of  tin,  and  to  make  from 
it  durable  and  useful  implements.     Armed  with  these 
they  were  enabled  to  obtain  many  of  the  riches  of  nature, 
and  to  overcome  many  of  the  natural  difficulties  which 
lay  in  their  way.     Mechanical  skill  and  the  arts  were 
developed  among  them,  together  with  husbandry;  pro- 
perty increased,  and  with  it  a  kind  of  citizenship' sprang 
up  among  the  people.     Rulers  and  lawgivers  were  esta^ 
blished,  and  founders  of  religion,  who  kept  the  people  in 
awe  by  fear  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  thus  large 
cities  and  kingdoms  came  to  be  established.    If  the  half- 
civili.ed  kingdoms  of  the   Andes  were   far  below  the 
standard  of  cultivation  of  the  old  world,  on  the  other 
hand,  their   condition  was  as  far  above  the  barbarian 
state  of  the  dwellers  in  the  plains  to  the  east.     These 
plains  resembled  a  tropical  Siberia  in  their  uniformity, 
and  though  they  comprehended  an  extent  of  countiy  al 
great  as  the  half  of  Europe,  not  a  stone  fit  for  building 
was  to  be  found. 

Along  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes  a  certain  kind  of 
Indian  civilisation  had  existed;  and  when  the  Spaniards 
began  to  ascend  these  mountains,  they  found  amongst 
them  many  half-civilised  tribes.     To  the  north  was  the 
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kingdom  of  the  Moscas,  or  Muyscas,  contained  in  the 
upper  basin,  or  valley  of  the  river  Magdalena,  and  on 
the  rich  and  fruitful  table-land  of  the  present  Santa  Fe 
de  Bogota. 

Farther  to  the  south,  the  tribe  of  the  Scyris  had 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  along  the  equator,  and 
at  the  foot  of  Chimborazo,  where  the  Andes  divide  into 
two  parallel  chains,  extending  at  almost  the  same  distance 
for  four  hundred  miles,  and  thus  forming  one  of  the 
most  productive  of  these  elevated  valleys. 

Still  more  to  the  south  lay  the  largest  and  most 
famous  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Andes,  that  of  the  Incas, 
whose  cradle  seems  to  have  been  in  the  rocky  basin 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  sunk  deep  between  these  colossal 
mountains  ever  soaring  heavenwards.  On  the  shores 
and  islands  of  this  great  fresh-water  lake  more  an- 
cient and  numerous  ruins  are  to  be  found  than  on  the 
whole  South  American  continent.  The  Peru\'ian  legends 
said  that  the  light  and  the  sun  came  forth  from  it.  It 
may  have  been  in  the  course  of  hundreds  of  years  the 
centre  of  many  states,  the  last  of  which  was  the  kingdom 
of  the  Incas,  or  "  Lords."  At  first  the  dominion,  laws, 
language,  and  religion  of  these  Incas,  was  confined  to  the 
basin  of  this  lake  and  to  some  neighbouring  upland 
valleys,  in  which  their  celebrated  capital,  Cuzco  (which 
means  navel  or  axis),  was  estabhshed.     By  long-con- 
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tinned  conquests,  however,  they  gradually  extended  their 
dominion  over  many  of  the  neiglibouring  tribes.      They 
built  bridges  over  the  chasms  and  torrents  of  the  Andes ; 
made    roads    for   many    hundi-eds    of   miles   over   the 
mountain  ridges  as  well  as  round  them,  and  erected  their 
stone  temples  and  strongholds  in  many  of  the  valleys. 
Their  kingdom  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  sea, 
and   on   the    east  by  the  savages  and  their   primeval 
forests ;  and  these  together  forced  the  Incas  to  extend 
their  dominion  along  the  mountains  and  coasts  to  the 
north  and  the  south. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  discovery  of  America  this 
kingdom  had  reached  its  greatest  prosperity. 

Two  Incas  quickly  following  each  other,  Yupanqui 
and  Huayna  Capac,  had  penetrated  to  the  south  through 
the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  to  the  north  beyond  the  Bay 
of  Tumbez,   or   Guayaquil;    and   had  in   the    former 
direction  established  their  dominion  as  far  as  the  coast 
of  Chili,  and  in  the  latter  obtained  Quito,  the  old  king- 
dom of  the  Scyris.     The  Inca,  Huayna  Capac,  was  hi 
power  at  the  time  when  that  triumvirate  of  bold  Eu- 
ropeans was  formed  against  him,  and  he  ruled  over  a 
country  along  the  lengthy  chain  of  the  Andes,  not  less 
extensive  than  that  kingdom  once  held  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  on  the  shores  of  the  MecUterranean.     Un- 
fortunately, like  Theodosius,  Huayna  Capac  had,  shortly 
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before  his  death,  divided  his  kingdom  between  two  of  his 
sons.  To  one  of  them,  called  Iluascar,  he  gave  the 
southern  portion,  the  centre  of  the  old  kingdom  of  the 
Incas— Cuzco  and  its  lands;  to  the  other,  Atahualpa, 
was  committed  the  north,  the  newly  conquered  kingdom 
of  Quito.  The  consequence  of  this  division  was,  that 
these  kingdoms,  like  old  and  new  Rome,  became  rivals, 
and  the  brothers  waged  war  with  each  other.  The 
Spaniards  reached  the  country  while  embroiled  in  this 
war,  and  at  this  moment  Atahualpa  had  been  victorious 
over  Huascar  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  had  made 
him  prisoner.  He  was  resting  with  his  troops  in  the 
valley  of  Caxamalca,  considering  what  next  he  could  do 
utterly  to  exterminate  his  brother's  party,  and  to  bring 
the  whole  kingdom  under  his  own  dominion,  when 
Pizarro,  with  his  "  men  of  fire,"  his  "  mouths  of  thunder," 
and  his  "  long-haired  monsters  with  feet  of  iron,"  stonned 
the  mountains,  and  at  once  cut  short  the  Inca  in  his 
plans,  and  broke  the  thread  of  the  many-centuried  his- 
tory of  Peru. 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning,  Pizarro  with  his  two 
hundred  desperadoes  appeared  among  the  Peruvians, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  subdued  their  thousands  long 
accustomed  to  battle,  and  but  just  returned  from  blood- 
shed, is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  almost  incomprehensible, 
if  it  were  not  remembered  that  the  Peruvians  gave  to 
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the  foreigners  the  names  of  "children  of  the  sun," 
"sons  of  the  gods,"  and  that  in  the  panic  whicli  over- 
whelmed the  whole  nation,  they  literally  believed  that 
all-powerful  divinities,  and  not  frail  mortals,  were  in 
conflict  with  them. 

Pizan-o  appears  to  have  taken  the  ])olicy  of  Cortez  for 
his  model,  and  above  all  things  to  have  \striven,  as  he 
did,  to  get  the  chief  ruler  into  his  power,  and  then  with 
his  assistance  to  subjugate  the  whole  people :  he  car- 
ried out  his  object,  however,  with  a  more  impetuous 
and  ruthless  hand  than  did  his  predecessor. 

He  marched  into  the  midst  of  the  camp  of  the  Incas, 
and  there  he  declared  to  his  men  that  each  one  mJt 
make  a  fortress  of  his  own  breast-that  they  must,  above 
all  things,  feel  assured  that  God  would  be  with  them  in 
this  heathen  country,  as  with  the  three  men  in  the  fiery 
furnace,  and  that  St.  Jago,  the  great  patron  saint  of  Spain, 
would  himself  fight  in  their  ranks.     When  the  decisive 
moment  came,  the  iron  of  the  Spaniards  fell  irresistibly 
on  the  golden  shields  and  breastplates  of  the  Peruvians, 
and  a  merciless  slaughter  ensued,  conducted  upon  a  pre- 
viously arranged  plan,  in  which  every  man  played  his 
appointed  part  so  well,  that  the  whole  may  be  likened  to 
a  dreadful  di-ama  performed,  act  by  act,  with  a  terrible 
precision. 

Just  at  the  right  moment,  when  the  Inca  Atahualpa 
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with  his  followers  and  courtiers,  in  all  their  barbaric 
pomp  and  splendoui*,  were  drawn  up  in  order,  and 
stood  like  victims  adorned  for  the  sacrifice,  then  thun- 
dered out  the  two  small  cannon  which  the  Spaniards 
had  dragged  over  the  mountains ;  the  trumpets  sounded, 
the  naked  swords  of  the  invaders  flashed  out,  and  the 
fiery-snorting  horses  dashed  upon  the  terror-struck  Peru- 
vians. 

The  Spaniards,  knowing  both  the  magnitude  of  the 
prize  and  the  extremity  of  their  own  danger,  fought 
like  madmen,  and  each  one  drove  masses  of  the  enemy 
before  him  ;  "  even  the  sixty  horses,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
"on  the  previous  day  tired  with  the  journey,  and  pa- 
ralysed by  the  cold  of  the  mountains,  caught  the  ex- 
citement, as  if  inspired  by  their  bloodthirsty  riders." 
Meanwhile,  Pizarro  had  kei)t  his  eagle  eye  fixed  on  him 
alone  for  whom  this  scene  of  terror  was  prepared:  he 
dashed  through  the  tumult  up  to  the  Inca,  and  with  his 
own  hand  dragged  him  from  his  golden  seat;  then 
making  him  his  prisoner,  he  protected  him  sword  in 
hand  from  the  rash  blows  of  the  Spaniards.  So  great  a 
panic  seized  the  remainder  of  the  Peruvians,  that  in 
their  flight  they  threw  down  a  part  of  the  walls  of  Caxa- 
malca,  in  the  market-place  of  which  city  this  massacre 
took  place. 

The  panic,  which  scattered  the  army  assembled  round 
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Atalu.al,„^  fell,  like  „„  dectric  shock,  on  tl,c  whole  land, 
ana  at  one  blow  laid  the  people  obedient  and  .sub„,i»,,ive 
at  Pizarro's  feot. 

He  ruled  now,  as  far  as  Atalmalpa's  influence  extended, 
for  the  kinj;  .slept  beneath  the  daggers  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  eveiy  act  of  disobeiUence  imperiled  his  life. 

The  detached  horsemen,  whom  Pizarro  now  sent 
through  the  dominions  of  the  Inca  to  explore  and  raise 
contnbutions,  went  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  without  let  or  hindi-ance,  or  rather  were  received  as 
royal  envoys,  and  as  promptly  obeyed.  He  sent  his  bro- 
ther Hernando  to  tlie  west,  in  search  of  the  gold  of  the 
sepulchres  and  sanctuaries,  which  lay  along  that  coast  of 
the  sea. 

The  brave  kniglit  Fernando  cle  Soto  was,  liowever, 
the  first  who  journeyed  along  the  ridges  of  the  Andes', 
and  by  the  great  road,  that  triumph  of  art,  whicli  led 
over  bridges  and  viaducts,  and  by  steps  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  steeps,  to  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Incas, 
the  famous  city  of  Cuzco.  He  went  by  Pizarro's  and 
the  Inca's  command,  to  rob  its  temples  of  their  golden 
treasures. 

Atahualpa,  now  panting  for  freedom,  had,  as  ransom, 
promised  the  Spaniards,  who  thirsted  for  gold,  a  room' 
filled  with  the  precious  metal;  so  now  from  Cuzco,  and 
from  all  the  sanctuaries  of  the  coast,  came  long  caravans  of 
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llamas,  laden  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  caskets 
of  jewels.  The  subjects  of  the  Inca  and  the  generals  of 
the  kingdom  came  to  pay  their  contributions,  and  the 
hall  soon  filled  to  the  height  of  the  well-known  line 
drawn  on  the  wall ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  prison 
doors  of  the  Inca  remained  unopened.  In  fact,  he 
found  himself  confined  within  even  closer  limits,  sepa- 
rated from  his  subjects  who  hitherto  had  been  permitted 
to  visit  him;  loaded  even  with  iron  chains  about  his 
neck  and  wrists,  and  at  last  he  was  to  be  tried  for  life 
or  death. 

Pizarro's  position,  and  with  it  his  schemes,  had  under- 
gone a  change.  Of  gold  he  had  now  abundance,  both 
to  reward  his  own  soldiers  and  to  secure  the  services  of 
others.  Many  youthful  knights  had  arrived,  and  among 
them  his  friend  Almagro ;  he  now,  therefore,  felt  him- 
self strong  enough  to  secure,  by  force,  the  countries 
and  cities  into  which  he  had  hitherto  only  insinuated 
himself  with  the  help  of  his  royal  captive.  The  latter 
had  now  done  his  part,  and  was  of  little  further  use ;  for 
the  present  no  more  gold  was  to  be  obtained  through  him, 
and  it  was  becoming  irksome  to  his  subjects  to  obey  an 
imprisoned  monarch.  The  existence  of  Atahualpa  was 
only  a  burden  to  Pizarro :  if  he  were  at  any  time  to 
escape,  he  might,  by  means  of  his  powerful  name,  unite 
the  whole  of  Peru  against  the  Spaniards ;  but  once  out 
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of  the  way,  the  magic  of  his  name  would  be  gone,  and 
discord  might  again  be  raised  among  his  subjects. 

Pizarro  could  then  choose  the  one  who  best  pleased 
him  of  the  princes  who  aspired  to  the  title  of  Inca,  and 
he  himself  could  exterminate  singly  any  generals  who 
might,  on  their  own  account,  raise  an  opposition  to  him. 
It  is  said  that  Pizarro  was  also  influenced  by  personal 
dislike  and  private  revenge.     The  imprisoned  Inca  had 
shown  more  interest  in  Pizarro's  brother,  Hernando,  in 
the  noble  knight  De  Soto,  and  other  officers,  than  in 
Pizarro ;  and  once,  when  this  ill-educated  soldif  -  had 
with  shame  to  confess  that  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  the  Inca  plainly  showed  in  what  contempt  he  held 
him.     In  short,  Atahualpa  was  doomed.    Pizarro  caused 
him  to  be  brought  to  trial.     He  accused  him  of  sendino- 
secret   orders   into   the   country  to  call  out  the   troops 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  to  encourage  rebellion.     His 
court-martial  condemned  the  unhappy  prince  to  be  burnt 
alive,  but  Pizarro  commuted  this  to  death  by  strangling, 
after  the  Inca  had  allowed  himself  to  be  baptised. 

The  consequences  which  Pizarro  had  foreseen  followed 
on  this  catastrophe;  for  the  other  legitimate  Inca 
Iluascar,  the  above-named  brother  of  Atahualpa,  had 
long  been  dead,  and  the  Peruvians  chd  not  know  whom 
to  obey.  Many  pretenders  to  the  crown  started  up. 
Several  generals  of  Atahualpa's  training,  who  found  them- 
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selves  at  the  head  of  no  insignificant  bodies  of  troops, 
acted  for  themselves,  and  like  King  Darius's  generals, 
whom  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed,  they  marched  into 
whichever  province  they  had  the  most  hope  of  securing. 
Thus  fell  the  ancient  dynasty  of  the  Incas,  like  a  build- 
ing shaken  down  by  an  earthquake. 

Pizarro,  with  a  power  increased  tenfold,  broke  up  from 
Oaxamalca,  and  plunging  into  the  conflicting  waves  of 
this  tumult,  marched  upon  the  capital,  Cuzco.  PizaiTo's 
will  alone,  determined  and  enduring,  iniled  in  his  camp, 
the  centre  of  an  undivided  power.  On  his  way,  he 
put  to  flight,  without  difficulty,  some  troops  of  Indians 
who  dared  to  oppose  him,  and,  leaving  a  Spanish  gar- 
rison at  all  places  of  importance,  he  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  the  capital,  which  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance, and  in  which  he  immediately  erected  the  cross  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  organised  the  Spanish  rule. 
Meanwhile,  in  order  to  combine  some  ceremony  and 
flattery  with  his  violence,  and  to  soften  the  change  to 
the  Peruvians  from  the  old  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
he  gave  them  once  more  an  Inca.  He  caused  Prince 
Manco,  a  legitimate  son  of  the  old  Inca,  Huayna  Capac, 
and  brother  of  the  murdered  Atahualpa,  to  be  pro- 
claimed grand  seignior,  and  for  the  last  time  gave  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  royal  residence  the  spectacle 
of  the  coronation  of  an  Inca. 
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It  was  conducted  with  all  the  old  customary  pomp  on 
such  occasions,  only  that  this  time  the  Christian  priests 
mingled  their  hymns  with  the  heathen  ceremonies  of  the 
Peruvians,  and  that  Pizarro  himself  placed  the  diadem 
on  the  head  of  the  young  prince,  pledged  henceforth  to 
be  his  willing  tool ;  moreover,  he  appointed  his  brothers, 
Gonzalo  and  Juan  Pizarro,  to  be  guardians  and  co- 
regents. 

When  Pizarro  had  thus  subjugated  within  three  years 
the  very  heart  of  Peru,  from  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil  to 
Cuzco,  he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  sea-coast,  and 
towards  opening  a  communication  between  the  conquered 
country  and  Europe.  The  people  of  the  Andes  had  no 
genius  for  the  sea ;  they  had  built  all  their  populous  cities 
on  the  mountains ;  and  on  the  sea-coast  they  had  only 
their  cities  of  tombs,  their  oracles,  and  their  temples. 
Whereas  the  Spaniards,  who  Avere  borne  by  the  foam  of 
the  sea  itself  to  this  land,  and  whose  only  communication 
with  their  native  country  was  by  way  of  the  briny  ocean, 
now  turned  to  the  seaboard  as  the  most  important  part 
of  their  new  kingdom.  Pizarro  laid  out  a  series  of  sea- 
coast  towns,  the  principal  of  which  he  called  after  his 
birthplace,  Truxillo,  and  he  sought  out  a  well-adapted 
central  site,  which  should  afford  good  harbourage,  to 
build  a  new  and  beautiful  Spanish  capital  for  his 
kingdom.     This  he  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
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of  these  sanctuaries  and  burial-places,  In  a  beautiful 
valley  called  by  the  Peruvians  Rimac.  Here  he  founded 
a  great  city,  which  he  named  "Xa  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes'' 
(after  the  three  kings  of  the  East),  but  which  became 
famous  among  the  Spaniards  under  the  name  of  the  valley 
of  Rimac  (changed  into  Lima). 

As  Pizarro,  with  the  increase  of  his  almost  reiral  re- 
venues,  acquired  an  increasing  taste  for  arcnitecture, 
and  as  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  always  in 
times  of  leism:e  returned  to  liima  to  tend  and  enlarge 
this  colony  of  his,  it  soon  became  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  city  of  Spanish  South  America,  and  is  consi- 
dered, at  the  present  day,  the  most  agreeable  capital  of 
the  whole  continent. 

He  sent  his  brother  Hernando  to  Spain,  to  report  to 
the  emperor  all  that  had  passed,  nd  he  agreed  with  his 
confederate  and  rival,  Almagro,  that  the  latter,  equipped 
and  supported  by  Pizarro,  should  proceed  to  conquer  the 
yet  untouched  southern  province  of  the  Inca  kingdom, 
called  by  the  Peruvians  the  "cold  country,"  or  Chili, 
and  that  he  should  there  form  an  independent  govern- 
ment. 

These  Spanish  conquistadores  dealt  out  kingdoms, 
and  flung  great  provinces  at  each  other,  as  soldiers  would 
the  loaves  and  cakes  of  a  plundered  bakehouse. 

So  far  everything  appeared  to  be  wisely  and  skilfully 
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settled,  but  all  did  not  long  run  smoothly  in  this  even 
track.     The   weak  Peruvians   even   were  not  to  be  so 
readily  chained  at  a  single  blow,  and  without  any  further 
convulsion  or  attempt  to  regain  their  freedom.    PizaiTo's 
work,  like  the  settlement  of  Cortez,  and  of  all  Spanish 
colonists,   had  still  to  submit  to  a  rough  ordeal.     The 
people,  never  wholly  subjugated,  broke  out  into  tumult 
and  general  revolt;   and,  worse  than  this,  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  danger,  the  jealousies  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  triumvirs  reached  its  highest 
point. 

Almagro,  however,  began  his  descent  upon  Chili,  he 
being  for  the  first  time  in  command  of  an  expedition  of 
discovery.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  of 
Spaniards  and  Peruvians  through  the  basin  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  enclosed  as  it  is  by  the  highest  mountain  peaks 
of  the  Andes,  and  over  the  elevated  and  rugged  ridges  of 
this  chain  he  proceeded  southwards  towards  the  lovely 
country  of  the  coasts.  He  and  his  people  suffered  untold 
calamities,  owing  to  the  unfavoui'ableness  of  the  weather 
and  the  want  of  food. 

The  poor  Peruvians,  used  by  the  Spaniards  as  beasts 
of  burden,  sank  down  by  hundreds  under  their  load,  and 
many  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  horses  were  frozen  to 
death  on  the  icy  heights.  Many  years  after,  when  the 
Spaniards  again  were  journeying  along  this  road,  thev 
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found  the  stiff  and  uncomipted  bodies  of  their  country- 
men, with  their  horses,  leaning  in  many  places  on  stones 
and  rocks,  like  statues  standing  clothed  and  fully  armed, 
lance  in  hand. 

Chili,  though  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  productive 
of  the  provinces  of  South  America,  and  the  richest  in 
useful  metal  and  mineral  treasures,  did  not  please 
Almagro,  and  after  exploring  some  extent  of  country  to 
the  south,  in  great  dissatisfaction  he  began  to  retrace  his 
steps.  Unless  the  avaricious  Spanish  adventurer,  disin- 
clined to  work,  could  grasp  his  wealth,  ready  coined  to 
his  hand,  or  draw  it  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the 
richest  countries  did  not  satisfy  him;  they  must  offer 
him'  populous  cities  and  temples  lined  with  gold,  ready 
for  plunder. 

Added  to  this,  Almagro  had  heard  frora  friends  who 
had  hastened  after  him,  that  during  his  absence  a  letter 
had  arrived  from  the  emperor,  formally  appointing  him 
governor  of  his  southern  dominions,  which  were  to  be 
called  "New  Toledo." 

The  limits  of  his  dominions,  to  the  south  of  Pizarro's 
province,  so  Almagro  was  told,  were  so  fixed  by  the 
emperor,  that  apparently  not  only  Chili,  but  also  the 
southern  coast  of  Peru  and  the  city  of  Cuzco  were  in- 
cluded within  them.  Almagro  had  long  set  his  hopes  on 
this  city;  he  therefore  gave  ready  credence  to  this  re- 
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port,  and  hastened  along  the  coast,  over  the  numerous 
torrents  and  ravines  with  which  Chili  is  plouohed  like  a 
field,  and  through  the  desert  waste  of  Atacama  which 
divides  it  from  Peru,  back  towards  the  north. 

Here  he  found  his  countrymen  in  the  extreme  of  peril, 
in  the  midst  of  the  wide-spread  revolt  and  conspiracy 
of  the  Indians  ;  Francisco  Pizarro  almost  cut  off  in  his 
new  "city  of  the  kings,"  and  his  brother  equally  sur- 
rounded in  the  old  Inca  city  of  Cuzco. 

The  presence  of  a  common  enemy  is  generally  enou«Th 
for  fellow-countrymen  to  drop  all  party  strife,  but  the^'se 
haughty  Castilians  did  not  hesitate  to  begin  a  civil  war 
in  the  middle  of  an  unassured  conquest,  and  like  the  fire- 
men of  the  cities  of  our  own  United  States,  to  cast  a 
burning  brand  at  each  other  in  the  midst  of  public  cala- 
mity. 

Almagro,  with  his  " men  of  Chili"  (his  party  already 
bore  this  name),  defeated  first  both  Peruvians  and  Spa- 
niards, and  made  himself  master  of  Cuzco,  makino-  Pi- 
zarro's  brother  prisoner,  and  putting  himself  in  his  place 
as  the  legitimate  regent  of  the  south,  appointed  by  the 
emperor.  The  ambitious  old  man  did  not,  however,  long 
enjoy  his  splendour,  for  the  restless  Pizarro,  ha\ino-  en- 
ticed  fresh  troops  from  the  north,  in  his  turn  defeated 
the  Peruvians,  and  soon  after  the  Spaniards.  In  a 
bloody  encounter,  the  famous  "  Battle  of  the  Salt  Mines," 
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in  which,  however,  neither  of  the  two  rivals  commanded 
in  person,  the  men  of  Chili  were  defeated,  Almagro 
himself  taken  prisoner,  and,  like  Atahualpa,  loaded  with 
chains,  led  before  the  court  as  a  rebel,  and  finally  stran- 
gled (1537V 

And  now  Pizarro  having  successfully  overcome  this 
danger,  and  having  neither  Spanish  nor  native  rival  in 
the  field,  pursued  a  more  pacific  and  beneficent  policy  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  turned  to  beautifying  his 
Lima  with  churches  and  gardens,  founded  Arequipa  and 
other  cities  which  still  flourish  ;  he  imported  from  Europe 
plants  and  animals,  husbandmen  and  handicraftsmen, 
and  so  established  a  European  state  on  the  foundations 
of  the  old  Indian  power.  He  also  carried  on  discove- 
ries and  investigations  in  all  the  vast  adjoining  coun- 
tries. 

He  sent  his  captain,  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  to  that 
southern  land  of  Chili  which  hr^d  first  been  opened  up 
by  Almagro.  This  Valdivia  v/as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  honourable  of  the  conquistador es.  In  the  course  of 
many  years  of  wonderful  expeditions,  he  subjugated  and 
colonised  this  beautiful  country,  as  far  south  as  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  wild,  freedom-loving  people,  the  Araucans, 
who  bordered  on  Patagonia.  They  withstood  him,  and 
the  succeeding  governors  of  Chili,  for  many  centuries,  as 
heroically  as  in  our  times  the  Circassians  have  baffled 
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the  Russians.      A  Spanish  poet,  Ercilla,  has  sung  their 
praises  in  a  long  epic  poem. 

To  the  north  and  west,  also,  the  unbridled  bands  of 
Spanish   adventurers   poured  forth  like   torrents.     The 
Koman  empire  grew  but  very  slowly,  stone  by  stone  ;   it 
was  built  up  in  the  course  of  centuries ;  but  the  under- 
takings of  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  America  had  more 
of   the  impetuous   spmt  of  discovery-  and  of  conquest 
which  characterised  the  Macedonian  Alexander  in  Asia. 
The  fame  of  Peru  had  risen  in  the  Spanish  sky  like  an 
aurora  borealis,  whose  golden  and  many-coloured  rays  of 
hope  spread  far  into  space.     Fancy  pictured  more  than 
one  rich  country  on  the  far  side  of  the  Andes  in  the 
gi'eat  unknown  east. 

There,  in  the  eastern  forests,  the  last  scions  of  the 
Incas  were  supposed,  on  the  subjugation  of  Peru,  to  have 
taken  refuge  with  untold  treasures ;  there,  also,  the  Ama- 
zons must  dwell  with  their  queen,  who  possessed  countless 
pearls  and  jewels,  and  where  a  neighbouring  king  and 
his  companions  were  accustomed  to  powder  then-  whole 
bodies  daily  with  gold  dust,  and  who  decorated  the  roofs 
of  their  palaces  and  city  walls  with  pinnacles  of  pure 
gold. 

The  officers  and  brothers  of  Pizarro,  impatient  to  seize 
upon  these  treasures,  each  took  in  command  small  bodies 
of  Spanish  troops,  and   assigning  to   each   a   different 
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quarter,  tlicy  marched  forth  into  the  undiscovered  wilds. 
As  each  soldier  was  leader  of  a  hundred  Indian  fol- 
lowers, obedient  servants,  and  porters,  these  armies  often 
amounted  to  many  thousand  men,  and  they  were  accom- 
panied also  by  cara'.uis  aiiu  llamas  laden  with  the 
heavier  baggage.  In  these  adventurous  marches,  a  use- 
ful, though  not  veiy  noble,  animal  played  an  important 
— it  might  be  called  an  historical  —  pari?  namely,  the 
pig,  which  had  by  this  time  spread  in  all  parts  of  Ame- 
rica in  an  incredibly  rapid  marner.  The  pig  is  an  in- 
defatigable campaigner  of  great  endurance :  it  throve  in 
eveiy  climate  of  the  new  world,  and  was  quite  at  home 
in  marshes  as  in  forests.  Almost  all  the  Spanish  marches 
of  discovery,  including  the  later  ones  in  North  America, 
were  therefore  followed  by  great  herds  of  swine,  without 
which  many  of  their  undertakings  would  have  been  im- 
possible ;  and  to  the  present  day  this  animal  is,  in  many 
districts  of  America,  the  principal  support  and  resource 
of  the  backwoodsman.  These  marches  were  also  as 
well  furnished  wdth  horses  as  the  scarcity  of  this  noble 
animal  would  allow;  three  thousand  ducats  were  often 
paid  for  an  ordinary  steed,  but  then  a  man  on  horseback, 
a  Spanish  centaur,  w^as  in  himself  sufficient  to  put  a 
whole  army  of  these  Ameiicans  to  flight.  Iron,  another 
highly  valuable  article,  was  no  less  rare  and  costly ;  the 
price  of  an  iron  sabre  in  the  first  years  of  the  conquest 
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were  often  shod  with  silver  and  had  bridles  of  gold. 

The  return  of  these  splendid  and  richly-eciuipped 
troops  generally  ]iresented  a  very  different  picture.  The 
dwindled  renniants  were  often  seen  coming  back  to  the 
mountains  or  coasts  of  Peru  without  horses  or  Indian 
convoy,  bare/ooted  and  clad  in  rags,  or,  like  savages,  in 
the  skins  of  tigers  and  wild-cats,  worn  with  misery  and 
illness,  and  disappointerl  in  all  their  hopes. 

In  exceptional  cases,  the  reality,  it  is  true,  exceeded  all 
pre\aously  raised  expectations,  and  this  was  peculiarly 
the  case  with  the  richest  silver  country  of  the  world,  in 
the  south-west  of  Peru,  at  the  soui'ces  of  the  silver 
stream  (La  Plata). 

Almagro  had  ridden  through  this  region,  close  upon 
the  splendid  silver  mountains  of  Potosi,  in  his  march 
towards  Chili  in  the  year  1535;  but  cbiven  fomards 
by  the  wild  desire  of  gain,  dissatisfied  and  disd.iniinir  the 
land  he  saw  around,  he  little  dreamed  that  what  could 
most  abundantly  satisfy  his  lust  for  treasure  lay  beneatJi 
his  horse's  hoofs. 

Four  years  later  even  Pizarro  bestoM^ed  large  districts 
of  the  so-called  pro\4nce  of  Chai'cas,  in  this  land  of  silver, 
upon  some  of  his  officeio,  without  at  all  suspecting  what 
a  treasure  he  was  giving  from  his  hands.  But  shortly 
after,  and  during  his  lifetime,  many  silver  mines  were 
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opened  in  this  district,  and  great  rocks  of  silver  rising 
out  of  the  earth  were  discovered  in  the  midst  of  the 
forests.  Pizarro  lilmself  built  Ciudad  de  la  Plata  (the 
silver  city),  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  rich  and 
luxurious  Potosi. 

Now  began  that  rolling  stream  of  silver,  so  forcibly 
described  by  Humboldt,  which  flowed  from  Potosi,  first 
to  the  neighbouring  South  Sea  harbour  of  Arequipa,  built 
by  Pizarro;  thence  it  made  its  way  by  Lima  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  Atlantic  and  to  Europe ; 
thus  into  the  coffers  of  the  King  of  Spain,  into  the 
cabins  and  sacks  of  the  French,  English,  and  Dutch 
pirates  who  lay  in  wait  for  the  Spanish  silver  fleets ;  and 
lastly,  into  the  pockets  and  homes  of  the  citizens  of  the 
European  towns,  whose  whole  manner  of  life  was  trans- 
formed by  the  changes  it  caused  in  the  value  of  precious 
metals  and  the  prices'of  all  things. 

Among  the  many  bold  undertakings  of  the  officers  of 
Pizarro,  two  must  be  especially  mentioned,  besides  that 
of  Valdivia  to  Chili,  because  they,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  extended  the  discoveries  in  America.  First,  the 
march  and  journey  of  Sebastian  Benalcazar,  whom  Pizarro 
had  sent,  in  1534,  to  the  north,  in  the  direction  of  Quito, 
and  secondly,  the  consequent  expedition  of  Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarro to  the  mighty  river  Amazon. 

The   two   chains   of  the  Andes,   which   enclose  the 
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countiy  of  Quito,  stretch  far  on  to  the  nortli,  and  run  near 
each  other  in  long-continued  parallel  lines.     Between 
them  lie  similar  plateaus  or  elevated  valleys,  like  that 
of  Quito,  which  are  only  hero  and  there  intercqited  and 
divided  by  cross  chains  from  the  great  Cordilleras.    First 
comes  the  lofty  valley  of  Ibarra,  then  that  of  Pasto,  and 
lastly,  that  of  Popayan.     They  lie  together  like  enclosed 
I)ortions  of  one  giant  range  of  valleys.     The  generals  of 
the  Peruvian  Incas  had  already  carried  their  arms  in 
this  direction  consideral)ly  beyond  Quito,  and  the  im- 
petuous Spaniards,  more  fortunate  than  they,  not  only 
swept  over  the  whole  mother  country  of  the  Incas,  but 
also  took  up  and  completed  the  conquests  which  they  had 
begun. 

The  above  named  Benalcazar  liad  scarcely  established 
liimself  in  Quito,  when,  in  1535,  he  commenced  an  ex- 
pedition  up  these  same  valleys.     At  the  head  of  three 
hundred  picked  men  he  stormed  all  the  defiles  occupied 
by  the  Indians;  advanced  first  into  the  valley  of  Ibarra, 
then  into  the  second,  of  Pasto,  in  which  he  established  a 
city  of  the  same  name-still  existing-and  finally  reached 
that  extensive  and  beautiful  valley  in  which  a  famous 
Indian  chief,  called  Popayan,  held  sway,  and  at  the  head 
of  a   large  army  placed   himself  upon   the   defensive. 
After  several  engagements,  Benalcazar  defeated  him  in 
a  decisive  battle  (1536),  and  estabhshed  the  capital  of  a 
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Spanish  dominion  in  the  midst  of  this  fruitful  valley, 
giving  it  the  name  of  the  vanquished  cazique,  Popayan. 
While,  in  1537,  he  superintended  in  person  the  build- 
ing of  this  city,  he  sent  his  captains  with  small  troops  of 
men  to  explore  the  neighbouring  valleys  in  all  directions. 
As  they  brought  him  the  most  favourable  reports  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  he  remarked 
that  in  the  Popayan  district  the  rivers  began  to  flow 
northward,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  the  North  Sea, 
"  Jfare  del  Norte,''  must  be  near,  and  that  he  could  gain 
it  by  following  the  track  he  was  on.  In  fact,  in  Po- 
payan, Benalcazar  was,  without  knowing  it,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the  great  river  ISIag- 

dalena. 

Enchanted  by  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  productive 
country  in  which  a  perpetual  spring  reigned,  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  acquisition — the  incitement  of  all  the  Spanish 
captains— and  mad  with  the  victories  gained  over  the 
Indians,  he  forgot  Quito,  Spain,  and  everything  that  he 
had  left  behind  him,  even  thePizarros  and  the  Almagros, 
who  meantime  had  fallen  out  with  one  another,  and  got 
into  their  difficulties  w^th  the  Peruvians.  Benalcazar 
thought  that  as  the  lands  which  he  had  discovered  did 
not  belong  to  Quito  or  Peru,  or  to  the  kingdom  of  Pi- 
zp.iTo,  any  more  than  they  did  formerly  to  the  dominion 
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of  the  Incas,  he  might,  therefore,  make   them  into   a 
kingdom  of  his  own. 

Marching  northward    to    the    river  ]\Iagdalena,   he 
reached  the  productive  plateau  of  Bogota,  in  which  the 
Muyscas  held  their  ancient  kingdom :  and  on  this  plateau 
took  place  the  famous  meeting  of  the  three  conquerors, 
•  who,  at  the  same   moment,  all  reached  the  same  spot, 
marching   thither   from   the   most    opposite    directions. 
First  came  Benalcazar  from  the  south,  down  from  the 
sources   of  the   river;    then   the   famous   conquistador, 
Quesada,  who  had  worked  his  way  up  from  the  northern 
sea,  along   the   river  Magdalena,  after  many  toilsome 
ex]ieditions ;  and  lastly,  the  commander  of  the  German 
troops,  Nicolaus  Federmann,  who  at  the  command  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  rich 
merchant  Welser,   of  Augsburg,   had,  from   the   east, 
from  the  basin  of  the' Orinoco,  climbed  the  mountains 
and  plateau  of  Bogota. 

Under  the  shock  of  these  three  invaders  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  the  Muyscas  of  Bogota  was  utterly  scattered 
and  destroyed.  After  the  victory  they  found  themselves 
face  to  face,  and  in  theii-  astonishment  stood  for  some 
time  with  their  swords  drawn  in  support  of  their  con- 
flicting claims.  They  chose  the  nobler  part,  however, 
and  holding  out  the  hand  of  peace,  they  journeyed  back 
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to  Spain  to  place  the  settlement  of  their  singular  conten- 
tion at  the  feet  of  the  emperor. 

Benalcazar  was  beyond  a  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Spanish  discoverers.  He  opened  northwards  from 
the  Bay  of  Guayaquil  as  much  of  this  beautiful  country 
as  Pizarro  had  to  the  south  of  the  bay.  He  made  known 
to  the  world  the  whole  eight  hundred  miles  of  the  chains 
of  the  Andes  stretching  from  this  bay  in  a  north-north- 
easterly direction.  His  name  will  always  be  memorable 
in  the  his  iory  of  discovery  as  the  conqueror  of  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  the  founder  of  the  cities  San  Francisco  de 
Quito,  IbaiTa,  Popayan,  Cali,  and  Timana,  and  as  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  source  of  the  great  rivers  Cauca 
and  Santa  Magdalena. 

He  himself  brought  the  first  accounts  of  these  regions 
to  Europe.  He  performed  more  than  any  of  the  cap- 
tain-; of  Pizarro's  school,  except  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who 
had  conquered  as  far  to  the  south,  as  Benalcazar  had  to 
the  north, 

Benalcazar  not  only  himself  completed  all  these  great 
discoveries,  but  he  set  on  foot  many  other  undertakings 
which  later  were  taken  up  and  pursued  by  succeeding 
captains,  and  especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  third 
gi'eat  expedition  of  this  period,  that  famous  and  much- 
vaunted  journey  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  the  so-called  land 
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of  cinnamon,  and  farther  down  to  tlie  mightiest  river  of 
the  new  world,  the  Maranon  or  Amazon. 

The  incitement  to  this  expedition  arose  in  two  ways 
from  the  foregoing  undertakings  of  Benalcazar.  When 
the  latter  had  conquered  Quito  and  had  gone  farther  to 
the  north,  the  Marquis  Franz  Pizan-o  began  to  doubt 
his  loyalty,  and  sent  his  brother  Gonzalo  to  take  pos- 
session of  Quito  while  Benalcazar  was  absent,  and  to 
hold  it  as  his  deputy.  Gonzalo,  it  is  said,  received  this 
mission  with  especial  joy,  and  as  he  was  much  beloved 
by  the  troops,  being  a  spirited,  generous,  and  skilful 
leader,  many  soldiers  and  knights  crowded  to  join  him. 
Their  joy  was  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  evergreen 
Quito,  as  at  the  prospects  of  a  new  and  vast  undertaking 
beyond  it,  which  had  for  some  time  been  disclosed. 

The  Spanish  conquistadores  of  this  age  had  but  little 
pleasure  in  what  was  already  gained  and  known.  The 
unknown,  with  its  possible  and  immeasurable  treasures, 
was  to  them  the  most  attractive,  and  floated  like  a  vision 
of  the  promised  land  before  their  eyes. 

As  I  have  said,  they  looked  down  from  the  heights  of 
the  Andes  towards  the  measureless  plains  of  Central 
South  America,  into  which  the  mighty  rivers  ran  from 
the  mountains,  with  longing  and  excJled  expectation. 
They  could  not  believe  that  the  small  girdle  of  the  Andes 
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could  be  the  only  riclily  cultivated  district  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  that  every  other  part  was  only  a  wilder- 
ness inhabited  by  naked  Indians.  They  thought  that 
there  must  lie  some  new  Perus ;  and  their  inflammable 
imagination  now  sought  in  these  lands  new  countries  of 
marvels,  new  nations  and  kingdoms.  Like  the  "  far 
west"  of  the  Anelo- Americans  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
northern  continent,  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  who  had 
begun  their  principal  colonisation  along  the  west  coast, 
had  their  "great  east"  before  them,  from  which  they 
ever  expected  new  wonders  to  emerge. 

While  Benalcazar  built  the  city  of  Popayan,  one  of  his 
officers,  Gonzalo  Diaz  de  Pineda,  had  descended  the 
Andes  to  the  east  of  Popayan  and  Quito,  and  had  come 
to  a  region  which  the  old  Peruvians  had  called  "  Los 
Quixos,^^  after  a  race  of  natives.  He  had  found  here 
some  Indian  merchants  who  dealt  in  the  bark  of  a  tree 
like  cinnamon,  and  who  told  him  that  farther  to  the  east 
were  woods  full  of  "  canela,"  or  cinnamon-trees.  The  Spa- 
niards of  Pineda  likewise  understood  these  merchants  to 
say  that  farther  east  there  were  nations,  all  the  men  of 
which  went  about  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  suits  of 
golden  armour.  Pineda  had  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
small  army  of  Benalcazar,  and  he  did  not  feel  himself 
strong  enough  to  cany  out  this  undertaking.  On  his 
return  to  Quito  and  Popayan,  the  fame  of  the  "  Quixos" 
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country  spread  abroad,  and  tlie  Spaniards,  who,  like  Co- 
lumbus, always  sought  for  Oriental  spices,  called  it  the 
"Land  of  Cinnamon"  (La  Canela).  Great  expectations 
were  entertained  of  this  district  as  it  lay  near  the  equator, 
and  in  the  same  degree  of  latitade  as  the  Spice  Islands. 

Gonzalo  PizarrOj  therefore,  "  a  great  enemy  to  repose," 
as  Herrera  calls  him,  had  scarcely  reached  Quito  before 
he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  followers  and  adherents, 
and,  sounding  his  drums,  prepared  an  expedition . 

He  committed  his  beautiful  dominion  of  Quito  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  captain,  Puelles,  and  made  every  pre- 
paration for  an  "  entrada"  into  the  land  of  Canela.  He 
assembled  three  hundred  and  fifty  picked  soldiers,  among 
them  one  hundred  and  fifty  Horsemen,  and  no  less  than 
fom*  thousand  Indians,  as  servants,  hunters,  and  herds- 
men. He  also  collected  all  the  cattle  to  be  found  in 
Q.uito,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  five  thousand  pigs, 
sheep,  and  goats,  and  more  than  one  thousand  dogs,  on 
tliis  expedition,  from  which,  after  two  years  of  wandering 
and  suffering,  he  brought  back  nothing  but  the  remem- 
brance of  many  terrible  scenes  and  a  small  handful  of 
sick  and  weary  men,  clad  only  in  rags. 

Even  when  Gonzalo  with  his  lono;  caravan  was  far  on 
his  way,  and  had  already  ])assed  some  of  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  Andes,  small  bodies  of  men  still  attempted 
to  follow  him ;  among  otlu  rs.,  ij^ancisco  de  Orellana,  with 
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thirty  horses.     Diiven  by  the  desire  to  take  part  in  the 
"  Canela"  expedition,  this  knight  dashed  after  Gonzalo, 
and  with  sabres  and  axes  cutting  his  way  tlu-ough  the 
forests,  straight  ovei*  mountain  and  valley,  overtook  the 
main  body  two  hundred  miles  eastward  of  Quito.     The 
soldiers  received  him  with  shouts  of  joy,  little  suspecting 
that  this  man  would  prove  a  most  reckless  traitor,  and 
bring  upon  himself  the  curse  of  the  whole  ai-my.   At  the 
same  time,  it  was  to  his  zeal  of  discovery,  and  his  conse- 
quent disobedience  to  orders  that  the  expedition  owed  its 
geographical  importance.     As  long  as  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
and  his  men  journeyed  in  the  old  domains  of  the  Incas 
everything  went  tolerably  well.     The  inhabitants  of  the 
Andes  were  peaceable  and  submissive,  and  did  what  they 
could  as  guides  to  further  the  undertaking.    When,  how- 
ever, they  reached  the  plains,  they  came  among  the  wild 
tribes  of  naked  savages  who  had  always  lived  at  enmity 
with  the  Incas,  and  who  transferred  their  jealousy  to  the 
Spaniards,  as  the  dwellers  on  the  Andes  had  n-ansferred 
their  friendship. 

As  they  were  descending  the  last  spurs  of  the  Andes 
the  earth  shook,  and  even  the  mountains  trembled ;  the 
ground  opened  in  several  places,  and  lightning  and  fire 
flashed  out  of  the  clefts  and  rents  in  the  rocks,  as  well  as 
from  the  clouds,  and  several  Indian  villages  were  swal- 
lowoci  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  Europeans.     It  was  one 
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of  the  most  terrible  earthquakes  that  had  ever  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  new  worid,  and  it  seemed  almost  as  if 
Nature  wished  to  mark  each  memorable  undertaking  of 
the  Spaniards  by  some  convulsion  of  the  elements. 
When  Benalcazar  marched  on  Quito  the  mountains  of 
the  Andes,  which  had  been  quiet  for  many  years,  sent 
out  fire  and  flames ;  in  Mexico,  also,  at  the  invasion  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  whole  face  of  nature  was  disturbed. 

The  courage  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  nothing  terrified, 
only  rose  higher  as  thus  they  marched  on,  through  fire 
and  water,  through  heat   and  cold,  into  the  wilderness. 
Tlie  cold  of  the  mountains  had  already  killed  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  poor  Peruvians,  and  now,  in  the  plains,  a 
suffocating  heat,  bogs,  morasses,  and  rising  floods  over- 
whelmed them.     The  face  of  the  country  was  buried  in 
mud  and  slime,  and  they  thought  it  must  be  the  drain  of 
the  universe.     A  ceaseless  stream  of  rain  poured  do\vTi 
from  heaven  for  fifty  days,  and  the  little  army  almost 
perished,  like  Pharaoh  in  the  Ked  Sea,  in  this  rainy 
land,  which  was  flooded  far  and  wide.     Gonzalo  and  his 
Spaniards  were,  however,  more  persistent  than  Pharaoh 
and  his  Egyptians.   They  survived,  and  found  at  last  their 
"  canela"  trees.  They  gathered  from  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  forest,  so  they  thought,  that  there  must  be  mighty 
kingdoms  farther  to  the  east,  with  numerous  populations 
and  gi-eat  cities,  held  by  powerful  kings  and  chiefs,  and  an 
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abundance  of  canela-trecs  and  of  gold.  Highly  pleased 
with  this  report,  they  continued  their  journey,  leaving 
behind  tliern  a  large  portion  of  their  herds,  in  order  that 
they  might  march  more  quickly  and  with  less  toil. 
Gonzalo  was  always  in  advance,  reconnoitring,  with  a 
troop  of  the  best  mounted  men,  and  in  one  of  these  ex- 
peditions he  discovered  a  great  river.  This  was  the 
so-called  Rio  Napo,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Maranon,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  assm*ed  him  that  the  river  ran  into  a  much 
greater  one,  which  they  called  "  The  Sweet  Sea." 

As  the  Spaniards  thought  that  all  desirable  things 
must  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of   the    "Sweet 
Sea,"  Gonzalo  concentrated  here  the  whole  of  his  scat- 
tered army,  and  detennined  to  proceed  down  the  Napo. 
They   found  themselves  much  reduced,  and  their  con- 
dition did  not  improve  in  their  march  along  the  river, 
in  the  course  of  which  cultivation  ceased  and  the  means 
of  subsistence  became  more  and  more  precarious.   There 
were  no  bridges  here,  as  over  the  rivers  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  stream 
was   neither  navigable   nor   fordable.      They    had    no 
choice,  therefore,  but  to  jom-ney  on  through  swamps 
and  woods,   and  over  rocks,   and  if  they  attempted  a 
passage  they  had  to  fight  the  numerous  troops  of  Indians 
who  had  a&sembled  agamst  them.     They  found  no  sort 
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of  nutriment,  but  an  abundance  only  of  natural 
wonders,  which  they  seem  to  have  appreciated,  even  in 
the  midst  of  their  deprivations.  They  came  upon  a 
magnificent  waterfall,  the  collected  waters  of  the  Napo, 
descending  "many  hundred  feet"  from  a  ledge  of  rock, 
and  further  on  they  found  an  extraordinary-  mountain 
ravine,  into  the  deep  abyss  of  which  rolled  the  waters  of 
this  giant  stream;  and  here  the  walls  of  rock,  two  hun- 
dred fathoms  deep,  approached  each  other  at  theii-  sum- 
mits to  witliin  a  distance  of  thirty  feet. 

The  Spaniai'ds,  desirous  of  seeing  if  the  country  were 
not  better  on  the  other  side  of  the  Napo,  set  themselves 
to  build  a  bridge  over  this  gate  of  rocks ;  and  this  they 
accomplished  in  spite  of  hot  skirmishes  with  the  natives. 
But  alas !  the  countiy  was  no  better  on  the  other  side. 
They  were  now  so  driven  by  hunger,  that  they  began  to 
Idll  their  horses  and  their  dogs.   Huncbeds  of  Peruvians, 
and  even  many  Spaniards,  died.     Those  who  remained, 
however,  marched  always  forwards,  still  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood  of  the  hot  and  rainy  equator.     Sometimes  they 
met  with  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  cultivated  maize,  with 
which  they,  for  a  while,  prolonged  their  lives. 

At  last,  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  country  of  rapids 
and  rocks,  and  determined  to  build  a  ship  which  could 
cany  the  rest  of  their  provisions  and  utensils,  and  which 
might,  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  a  ferry  from  one  bank 
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to  the  other.  As  the  rain  poured  in  ceaseless  torrents, 
they  built,  first,  larrro  sheds  for  their  forges  and  otlior 
workshops.  The  trees  which  they  felled  were  then 
dragged  under  shelter,  prepared,  and  dried  as  far  as 
possible.  They  had  to  use  their  swords  as  axes,  and  it 
cost  them  much  pain  and  trouble  to  obtain  fuel  for  the 
forges.  Instead  of  pitch  and  tar,  they  collected  a  great 
quantity  of  gum  which  dropped  from  the  bark  of  the 
trees,  and  with  this  they  covered  their  planks  and  joints. 
As  they  had  very  little  rope,  and  no  tow,  they  used  their 
old  clothes  for  caulking.  Each  gave  what  he  had  for 
the  common  good,  and  "  the  more  tattered  the  garment 
was,  the  better  it  was  fitted  for  the  purpose."  They  also 
killed  the  remainder  of  their  horses,  and  forged  nails  and 
rivets  out  of  their  shoes. 

Gonzalo  was  the  first  in  everything,  and  forged, 
sawed,  planed,  and  felled  trees  like  the  rest.  At  last, 
after  months  of  toil  they  finished  the  brigantine,  which 
was  destined,  like  the  shiji  Argus,  in  which  Jason  and  his 
companions  traversed  the  Danube,  to  accomplish  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  voyages  in  the  world.  They 
loaded  the  ship  with  the  heaviest  of  their  remaining 
baggage,  with  every  horse-shoe  and  nail  still  left,  and 
with  their  gold,  and  their  precious  stones,  which  they 
now  prized  less  than  the  iron.  They  also  put  their  sick 
on  board,  and  thus  toiled  on  for  two  months  more,  the 
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army  on  land,  and  the  sick  in  the  ship  near  them.    When 
next  they  met  witli  natives,  and  a.sked  if  they  should  not 
soon  reach  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  populous  country,  they 
were  answered  as  usual  in  the  affirmative,  and  told  that 
it  was  but  three  or  four  days'  journey  to  the  junction  of 
the  river  Napo  with  the  "  Sweet-water  Sea."     This  gave 
the  Spaniards  fresh  courage,  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro  en- 
trusted to  Orellana  the  .ommand  of  the  brigantine,  and 
of  fifty  well-armed  soldiers,  with  the  commission  to  go 
down  the  Napo  as  far  as  the  "great  stream,"  there 'to 
collect  as  much  provision  as  he  could,  and  to  return  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  succour  the  nrmy,  which  would 
meantime  march  on  along  the  bank. 

Orellana  started,  and  as  the  Napo  was  very  rapid, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  mouth  within  three  days! 
Gonzalo's  army,  however,  marched  long  weeks  and 
months  through  bogs  and  thickets,  sinking  fast  into  the 
greatest  distress,  and  tormented  with  anxiety  as  to  the 
fate  of  their  brigantine,  on  which  they  had  placed  all 
their  hopes,  but  which  did  not  return. 

Many  who  had  still  preserved  their  favourite  horses 
and  dogs,  were  now  obliged  to  slaughter  them,  and  finally 
they  found  themselves  reduced  to  eat  unknown  roots  and 
herbs,  and  the  shoots  of  the  palm-tree. 

When  they  at  length  reached  the  junction  of  the 
Napo  with  the  Amazon,  they  found  to  their  terror  only 
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another  river  as  wild  and  desolate  as  the  first.  This  dis- 
covery, and  the  narrative  of  the  half-naked  Spaniard  who 
met  them  here,  was  the  crowning  point  of  the  irdespair. 
In  this  countryman,  wandering  like  a  ghost  in  the 
forests,  they  recognised  the  Cavalier  Hernando  Sanchez 
de  Vargas,  who  had  gone  on  board  the  brigantine  with 
Orellana,  and  who  now  related  to  them  the  history  of 
the  unprecedented  treachery  of  its  commander. 

When  Orellana  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Napo,  he 
found  neither  gold,  nor  canela,  nor  food  even,  and 
decided,  after  due  consideration,  on  continuing  his 
course  down  the  long-sought  river,  and  steering  for  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  to  which  it  most  probably  would  lead 
him.  It  was  true  that  he  had  come  down  the  current  of 
the  Napo  in  three  days,  but  the  return  he  thought  could 
scarcely  be  accomplished  in  as  many  months ;  and  even 
if  he  w^e  to  succeed  in  retracing  his  steps,  what  report 
had  he  to  make  to  Gonzalo  but  that  there  was  no  better 
prospect  on  the  Maranon  than  on  the  Napo. 

He  might,  indeed,  have  cheered  them  by  brino-iiifv 

*^  too 

back  their  clothes,  their  iron,  and  their  utensils ;  but, 
attracted  by  the  unknown  country  which  lay  before  him, 
and  forgetting  all  behind,  Orellana  acted  as  did  almost 
every  Spanish  captain  in  a  similar  situation — he  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  spread  the  sails  of  the  brigantine. 
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which  his  forsaken  friends  had  built,   as   already   de- 
scribed,  and  sailed  eastwards  down  the  great  river,  which 
thus  became  known  to  the  world,  and  which  for  many 
years  bore  the  name  of  the  deserter,  Orellana.    A  few 
right-thinking  men  on  board  the  vessel  protested  against 
the  proceedings  of  their  commander,  but  he,  having  won 
over  the  majority  of  the  crew,  was  able  to  reduce'these 
few  to  silence.     Some  he  pardoned,  thinking  that  they 
might  still  be  useful,  but  the  noble  Cavalier  Vargas  of 
Badajoz,  who  inveighed  against  him  most  loudly^  and 
had  opposed  him  most  .aolently,  he  landed  on  the  shores 
of  the  Marailon,  in  the  wilderness,  where  he,  as  we  have 
said,  told  his  melancholy  tale  to  Gonzalo  and  his  people. 
'     They  now   found  themselves   in   the  centre   of   the 
South  American   continent,   many  hundi-eds  of  miles 
from  any  Spanish  settlement,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  land 
which,    instead  of  assuming  a  more   cheering  aspect, 
became  only  more  wild  and  more  forbidding.     To  con- 
struct another  vessel  was  out  of  the  question,  as  they 
had  not  a  single  piece  of  iron  left;  it  seemed  equally 
difficult  to  retm^  to  Quito,  for  they  had  taken  a  whole 
year  to  reach  the  melancholy  place  in  which  they  now 
found  themselves,  and,  being  in  eveiy  respect  weaker, 
it   would  take  them   at   least   another  year  to  return. 
Nevertheless,  to  return  was  the  only  com'se  left  to  them. 
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and  Gonzalo  PIzarro,  a  man  of  intrepid  courage,  pre- 
vailed upon  his  men,  in  a  comforting  and  encouraging 
speech,  to  submit  patiently  to  the  necessity. 

Clearing   a  way   for  themselves  through   the   dense 
primaeval  forest  with  their  hands  and  swords,  swimmino- 
over  innumerable  rivers,  and  living  by  hunting,  not  dis- 
daining even  snakes,  toads,  and  locusts,  they  toiled  on 
for  another  year.     At  length,  to  their  inexpressible  joy, 
they  found  stones  and  rocks  in  the  valley  of  a  river,  by 
which  they  knew  that  they  were  approaching  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  when,  after  several  weeks  of  laborious  march- 
ing, they  caught  sight  of  the  peaks  of  the  Cordilleras,  in 
their  joy  they  fell  on  their  knees  and  thanked  God  as  if 
their  own  native  land  had  been  before  their  eyes.     They, 
felt  like  shipwrecked  mariners   cast  on  the  mountains 
from  the  forest  levels  and  seas  of  herbage  of  the  eastern 
regions.     Of  all  the  troops  of  splendid  horses  and  other 
animals  they  brought  back  only  two  dogs,  one  belonging 
to  Gonzalo,  the  other  to  one  of  his  officers.     Almost  all 
the  four  thousand  Peruvians  had  met  their  death  in  the 
morasses,  forests,  or  on  the  snow-mountains;  and  among 
them  a  brave  native,  who  attended  devotedly  on  Gonzalo 
as  his  slave,  or  body-servant.     Gonzalo  (the  very  man 
who,  for  the  most  trifling  reasons,  had  caused  so  many 
poor  Indians  to  be  cut  down  on  the  journey)  "loved 
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this  one  so  dearly  that  he  shed  as  many  tears  at  his  death 
as  if  he  had  been  his  brother." 

The  Spanish  battahon  had  sunk  to  a  handful  of  some 
eighty  men,  and  were  not  better  clad  than  the  savages  of 
the  Maranon ;  some  had  skins  of  tigers  and  wild  cats  on 
their  shoulders,  others  had  only  mats  of  grass  and  leaves 
round  their  loins,  and  every  one  was  barefooted.  Most 
of  them  still  kept  hold  of  their  swords,  but  the  leather 
sheaths  had  long  been  lost,  and  the  blades  were  almost 
eaten  away  by  rust ;  the  men  themselves  were  so  weather- 
stained  and  so  full  of  scars  and  wounds  that  they  could 
scarcely  distinguish  each  other. 

\Yhen  they  appeared  in  the  mountain  -  jiley,  the  news 
of  their  return  soon  spread  to  Quito,  which,  at  this  time, 
contained  but  a  few  desponding  Spaniards,  for  during 
Gonzalo's  two  years'  absence  (1540-1542)  eveiything 
in  Pern  had  changed  for  the  worse.     The  whole  land 
had  fallen  meanwhile  into  a  second  civil  wai-.    Almagro's 
son  Diego,  who  had,  with  his  fathei-'s  adherents,  con- 
spired against  the  Marquis  Pizarro,  and  had  slain  him  in 
his  palace  of  Lima,  had  for  some  time  maintained  him- 
self at  the  head  of  affaii-s.    Many  of  Pizarro's  party  had, 
however,  taken  arms  against  Diego,  and  among  them 
Vaca  de  Castro,  the  new  governor  sent  by  the  king,  had 
entered  the  field.     Quito  and  all  the  neighbom'ing''colo. 
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nies  were  consequently  depopulated  and  ruined,  all  the 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  being  drawn  off  to  the 
scene  of  war,  the  cities  of  Lima  and  Cuzco. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  had  long  ceased  to  be  talked  of,  and 
his  followers  had  long  been  believed  to  be  lost  in  the  de- 
solate plains  of  the  East.  When,  therefore,  the  dwellers 
in  Quito  suddenly  heard  that  he  was  coming  over  the 
mountains  in  such  sad  plight,  they  were  seized  at  once 
with  joy  and  with  deep  compassion.  They  were  only  able 
in  their  haste  to  collect  a  few  horses  and  some  provisions, 
with  which  a  small  band  went  out  to  meet  Gonzalo  and 
his  followers.  They  found  them  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  Quito. 

Both  parties  were  moved  to  tears  at  this  meeting. 
As  the  deputies  from  Qiuto  had  provided  horses  and 
clothes  for  twelve  men  only,  they  offered  these  to  Gon- 
zalo and  his  still  remaining  officers,  but  neither  these 
latter  nor  Gonzalo  himself  would  accept  this  distinction  ; 
they  would  have  no  preference  shown  them  over  their 
faithful  soldiers,  and  therefore  remained  wrapped  in 
skins  until  they  could  all  be  equipped  and  mounted  to- 
gether. At  the  sight  of  this  magnanimity  the  twelve 
deputies  began  themselves  to  be  ashamed  of  their  clothes . 
They  wished  to  have  some  share  in  the  glory  of  these 
martyrs,  and,  casting  off  their  boots  and  mantles,  and 
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capping  themselves  like   the   others,   in    skins,    they 
packed  everything  else  upon  their  horses,  which  they  led 
by  the  bridle,  and  went  barefoot  by  Gonzalo's  people  for 
the  remainder  of  the  journey.     In  this  manner  they 
made  their  entrance  into  Quito,  where  they  all  went  to 
the  church,  as  they  were,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
their  safe  deliverance.    With  the  conclusion  of  this  me- 
morable expedition  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  which,   as  has 
been  shown,  resulted  in  the  discoveiy  of  the  greatest 
river  course  of  South  America,  as  well  as  of  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  its  civilisation,  this  short  account  of  the 
discovery  of  Peru  may  be  brought  to  a  close.     For  now, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  land  in  its  main  outlines  and  its' 
principal  bearings,  north,  south,  and  east,  was,  so  to 
speak,  ploughed  up,  and  made  known  from  the  Carribean 
Sea  to  the  Straits  of  Patagonia. 
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'"'■S^^S'^I™'"  "ATS  AND  DEAD  LEAVES.  Seoond 
MRS.  GASKELL'S  NORTH  AND  SOUTH.    Fourth  Edition.   5j. 
6.  A.    SALA'S    GASLIGHT    AND    DAYLIGHT:    with    soma 

London  S«Les  they  Shine  upon.    Second  Edition.    M.     '*"""*  "      "«"     00™8 

'^■hLtoI^.?',,"^"   LEAVES  GATHERED  FROM  -HOUSE- 
ROBERT-HOUDIN'S    MEMOIRS:    Ambassador,   Author    and 

Conluror.    Wrltlen  by  HIMSDLF.    Third  Edition.    6..  .^.uiuor,     ano 

MISS  MULOCH'S  HEAD  OP  THE  FAMILY.   Sixth  Edition.   5». 

A  4 
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WORKS JT  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

ORIGINAL  EDITIONS. 

THE   PICKWICK  PAPERS.    With  Forty-three  lUustra- 

tlons by Seimouu and  'Phiz.'    8vo.    il  is. 

NICHOLAS   NICKLEBY.     With  Forty  Illustrations   by 

'Phiz.'    8vo.    ll.u.  ''  '' 

SKETCHES    BY    *BOZ.'     A   New  Edition,  with  Forty 

Illustrations  by  George  Crdikshank.    8vo.    11.  is, 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     With  Forty   Hlustrations  by 

•  Phiz.'    8vo.    11.  is.  •' 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.    With  Seventy-fi^e  lUus- 

tratlons  by  George  Cattermolb  and  H.  K.  Browne.    Imperial  8vo.    13*. 

BARNABY    RUDGE  :   A  Tale  of  the  Riots  of  'Eighty. 

with  Seventy-eight  Illustrations  by  G.  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.  Imperial  8vo.  13«. 

AMERICAN   NOTES,   for   General    Circulation.     Fourth 

Edition.    2  vols.,  post  8vo.    11.  Is. 

OLIVER  TWIST  ;   or,  the  Parish-Boy's  Progress.     Illus- 
trated by  george  cruikshank.   Third  Edition.   3  volg.,  post  8vo.    11.6s. 

OLIVER  TWIST.    1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth.    Illustrated.     11«. 
DOMBEY  AND  SON.    With  Forty  Illustrations  by  '  Phiz.' 

8vo.,  cloth.    11.  is.  *^  ' 

DAVID    COPPERFIELD.     With  Forty  Hlustrations  by 

'Pmz.'    8 vo.,  cloth,    ll.  18.  •' 

BLEAK   HOUSE.     With  Forty  Hlustrations  by   'Phiz.' 

8vo.,  cloth.    11.  Is.  '' 

LITTLE   DORRIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  'Phiz.' 

8V0.,  cloth.    11.  Iff.  "  •' 

HARD  TIMES.     Small  8vo.,  cloth.    5«. 

THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER.    Third  Edition. 

Post  8vo.,  cloth.    6s. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     With  Sixteen  lUustrations 

by  'Phiz.'    8vo.    9g. 

CHILD'S   HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND.     3  vols.,  square 

cloth,    lOff.  ed.  ■"■ 

CHRISTMAS   CAROL.     With  Hlustrations.     Fcap.  8vo., 

cloth.    6».  ^  ' 

CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH.    With  lUustrations.   Fcap. 

«vo.,  cloth.    6s.  *■ 

THE  CHIMES.    With  Hlustrations.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth.   5s. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE.    With  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo., 

cloth.    5*.  ^  ' 

THE  HAUNTED  MAN  AND  THE  GHOST'S  BARGAIN. 

With  Iliustrations.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth.    6s. 


CHAPMAN  AKD  HALL,  1:3.  HCCADILLT. 


IS 


OHAELES 


uiug  jn  Monthly  Volumes,  price  7s.  6d.  each. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS     ^'''"'' ''''''''^'• 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  ' 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT     ' 
OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP       .    '     .  * 

•n  « -n «.  .  ^*^  *^  followed  by 

BARNABY  RUDGE 

SKETCHES  BY  BOZ     * 

OLIVER  TWIST 

DOMBEY  AND  SON     *        *        ' 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD     '        '        *  --.... 

bS^ oStr  "^"' «""  *«E«lCAN-NOTks    I  It 

LITTLE  DORRIT •        2  vols. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS     .    *. ^  ^^Is. 

I  vol. 

CHEAP  AND  UNIFOEM  EDITION, 


2  vols.  15s. 

2  vols.  16s. 

2  vols.  15s. 

2  vols.  155. 

2  vols. 
.     1  vol. 

1  vol. 

2  vols. 
2  vols. 


Handsomely  printed  in  Ci 

^HE  PICKWrCK  PAPERS 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 
BARNABY  RUDGE 
OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 
OLIVER  TWIST 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ  ' 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS      ' 
AMERICAN  NOTES 
DOMBEY  AND  SON       * 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD 
BLEAK  HOUSE 


•own  Octavo,  cloth,  with  Frontispieces. 


8vo, 


A  nTTT^To^    ^-  ^^°^NS'  READINGS.     Fcap. 
A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  IN  PBO<SP 
T]IE  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEAeIh   *        '        ' 
THE  CHIMES  iU^ABTH        .        .        . 

THE  STORY  OP  LITTLE  DOMRFV  •''••. 

•  •  •  - 


•        *_ 


*.    a. 
5    0 

5  0 

5  0 

4  0 

4  0 
3  6 
3  6 
3  6 
2  6 

5  0 
5  0 
5  0 


1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 
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DANTE'S  DIVINE  COMEDY,  THE  INFERNO. 

A  Literal  I'roBe  Translation,  with  tho  Text  of  the  Original  Collated  with  the  best  EdltlonB, 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  JOHN  A.  OARLYLE,  M.D.  Post  8vo.,  with  a  Portrait, 
cloth.    14s. 

DANTE'S  DIVINE  COMEDY; 

Or,  THE  INFERNO,  PUliaATORY,  AND  PARADISE.  Rendered  into  English  Metre, 
by  FRKDERICK  POLLOCK.  With  Fifty  Illustrations,  drawn  by  GEORGE  SCHARF, 
JCK.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.     14s. 

DAVIDSON— DRAWING  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  ELLIS  A.  DAVIDSON,  Head- Master  of  the  Chester  School  of  Art.  Published  under 
the  sanction  of  tho  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
Pout  8vo.,  cloth.    3s. 

DE  PONTES— POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  GERMANY. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CIUTICAL  NOTICES.    By  Madame  L.  DAVESIES  DE  PONTES. 
Two  volumes,  post  8vo.  cloth.    18s. 

DIETRICH— RUSSIAN  POPULAR  TALES. 

Translated  from  the  German  version  of  ANTON  DIETRICH.    With  an  Introduction  by 
JACOB  GRIMM.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    6s. 

DIREY— GRAMMAIRE  FRANQAISE. 

ParL.  DIREY.    12mo.  cloth.    3s. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR. 


By  L.  DIREY.    12mo.  cloth.    4s. 

AND  FOGGO'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


12mo.  cloth,    as. 


DIKON— ROBERT  BLAKE,   ADMIRAL  AND   GENE- 

EAL  AT  SEA.  Based  on  Family  and  State  Papers.  By  HEPWORTH  DIXON,  Author 
of  '  Life  of  William  Penn.'  Cheap  edition,  post  8vo.  boards.  2s.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  with 
portrait.    2s.  6d. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 


AN  HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHY.     By  WILLIAM  HEPWORTH  DIXON,  Author  of 
•Life  of  Howard.'    With  a  portrait.    Second  edition,  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.    Is. 


DRAYSON  —  PRACTICAL   MILITARY    SURVEYING 

AND  SKETCHING.      By  Captain  DRAYSON,  R.A.     With  lUustrations.     Post  8vo. 
cloth.    4s.  M. 

DYCE'S  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OP  ORNAMENT. 

Fifty  selected  plates.    Folio,  sewed.    5s. 


■  .«     .*ff*4:«    . 
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st  Editions, 
a  rortrait, 


;ll»h  Metre, 
i  SCHARF, 


lOOLS. 

shed  under 
1  Education. 


VTANY. 

E  PONTES. 


oduction  by 


R. 


GENE- 

ON,  Author 
.  cloth,  with 


Atithor  of 


EYING 

Post  8vo. 


MENT. 


EDINBURGH  TALES. 

In  one  thlclc  volume.  Imperial  8vo.  full  gilt  bacli.    8».  6</. 

ELEMENTARY  DRAWING  BOOK 

^'o7^TuX';:^1^::'!rM.ZlX:!^'7^^  ^r'-^'-  schools,  and  among 
request  of  the  Council  of'^'th^St 'o^tls;  'l^uL^^^Zf::'  '"'"^^  "'  "'^ 

ESQUIROS— THE  ENGLISH  AT  ROMP 

ByA^PHONSEI^UIKOS.    xL^i^dVy  lliESSSxALL.  .  vols,  post  8vo. 

FAIRHOLT— COSTUHE  IN  ENGLAND 

tt^h'rSolljTf  Sstr'rSu^r;"'"  ''T-  °'"^''«  Eighteenth  century; 
By  F.  W.  FAIEHOLT   F  S  A      JlT       f  Y'^  "'  <^™'""*'n'  ^orn  about  the  Person 

—TOBACCO:    ITS    HISTORY    X^n    aqqh 

Author.,  Post  8V0.  cloth.    9/  ^-^IKHOLT.  F.i,.A.    With  100  IllustraUons  by  the 


THE  HOME  OF  SHAKESPEARE 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCKIBER    By  F    W   FAIRHoPr  F .  A     a^!.        .    n 
tume  InEngland.-  &c.    With  33 Engraves     slut'o^S.  Tei.    "''"  "'    '^" 

^^^D^™Ss~Fo?t?^    GOVERNMENT    SUCCESSION- 

Port  8V0  S     5*'  "•  ""P-  "•    ^y  ALEXANDER  GLEN  FINLAISON 

FOSTER-HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FOR  SCHOOT  «5 

AND  FAMILIES.    BvA  F  FOSTPR    wT.l    .  "m    -C  UXi     OtyJlUUJLb 

xuxr^.   xiy^.t.S!VbiEE.  With  numerous  lUustrations.  Post  8vo.  cloth.  6». 

FROM  HAY-TIME  TO  HOPPING 

By  the  Author  of.  Om:  Farm  of  Four  Acres.'    Second  edition,  small  8vo.  cloth.    5,. 

GAU.ENGA— THE  HISTORY  OF  PIEDMONT 

8^^orr  "^^^^'  ^'-^'  -'  ^'^  SarVlnlan-^iiSiJnf  2^1-3  vols,  .own 

GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT  fTHE^ 

Fourth  edition,  post  8vo,  boards.    2s.  \^j^^j. 

GASKELL.— CRANFORD— MARY  BARTON    RTTTtt 

LIZZIE  LEIGH.    By  Mb«.  GASKELL.    Posf8v:iar^iiiV,^~^UTH--. 


If 


ll 
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GASKELL— NOKTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Fourth  uul  cheaper  editluu.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    6(. 

-MODEL AND  COTTAGE. 


with  lUustrBtlona  by  DIRKET  FOSTER.  Fcap.  Hvo.  cloth.    21.6(1. 

GERMAN  LOVE. 

FROM  THE  PAPERS  OF  AN  ALIEN.  Translated  by  SUSANNA  WINKWORTH, 
with  the  lanction  of  the  Author.    Fcap.  cloth.    4m,  M. 

HAND  (THE)  PHRENOLOGICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

Being  a  Glimpse  at  the  Relation  of  the  Mind  with  the  Organization  of  the  Body.  Post 
8vo.  with  Four  Plates,  cloth,    it.  6d. 

HAWKINS  — A     COMPARATIVE    VIEW     OF     THE 

ANIMAL  AND  HUMAN  FRAME.  By  B.  WATERHOUSE  HAWKINS,  F.LJ3.,  F.GA, 
with  Ten  Illustrations  from  Nature  by  the  Author.    Folio,  cloth.    12«. 

HAXTHAUSEN— THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

ITS  PEOPLE.  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  RESOURCES.  By  Baron  VON  HAXTHAUSEN, 
Author  of  '  Transcaucasia,'  &c.  Translated  and  Issued  under  the  immediate  sanction  of 
the  Author.    In  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth.    2H<. 


-TRANSCAUCASIA. 


Sketches  of  the  Nations  and  Races  between  the  Blacit  Sea  and  the  Caspian.    By  Baron 
VON  HAXTHAUSEN.    With  Eight  Coloured  IllustraUons  by  GRAEB.   8vo.  cloth.    18». 

THE  TRIBES  OF  THE  CAUCASUS ; 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT   OF   SCHAMYL  AND   THE   MURIDS.    By  BARON   VON 
HAXTHAUSEN.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.    6». 


1 


HEATON— THE  THRESHOLD  OF  CHEMISTRY; 

An  Experimental  Introduction  to  the  Science.  By  CHARLES  HEATON.  With  nnmer- 
ouB  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.    4«. 

HEINRICH  HEINE'S  BOOK  OF  SONGS. 

A  Translation.    By  JOHN  E.  WALUS.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth.    9«. 

HENSLOW— ILLUSTRATIONS   TO   BE    EMPLOYED 

IN  THE  PRACTICAL  LESSONS  ON  BOTANY.  Adapted  to  all  classes.  Prepared  for 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  By  the  Rev.  PROFESSOR  HENSLOW.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Post  8vo.    6d. 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS  (THE). 

Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS.  19  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  cloth.  6*.  6d.  each.  (All  th* 
hack  Numbers  and  Parts  may  now  be  had.) 
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HOUSEHOLD  WOKDS  (THE)-CHRISTMAS  STORIES 

FKOM.    Koyal  8yo.,  cloth,    a*,  ed.  ' 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  POSITION  OF  WOMEN 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  AND  LOWEK  RANKS.    Post  8vo..  cloth.    10*.  6(1.        ^'^^-'^' 

JERVIS— THE  RIFLE-MUSKET. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Knfleld-Prichett  Rifle,  recently  adopted  In  the  British  Service 

^jS^Td'^^.^'^^^'l  '^"'■''^  '''''^'''-  '^•P-«°y'"  ArtinSry.A^HhorStt. Manual' 
or  iield  Operations.     Second  and  aeapcr  Edition,  with  Additions.    Poet  8vo.,  cloth.    2*. 

OUR  ENGINES  OF  WAR,  AND  HOW  WE 

A?m,  '^°  ^^^  '^"'^*'-    ^^  CAPTAIN  JERVIS  WHITE  JERVIS.  MP..  Royal 
Artillery.    With  many  Iliustratlona.    Post  8vo..  cloth.    6». 

JEWSBURY-THE  HALF-SISTERS. 

A  Novel.    ByGERALDINEE-JEWSBURY.    Cheap  Edition.    Post  8vo..  boanli.    2*. 

*^^^??P^-^  WINTER'S  SKETCHES  in  the  SOUTH 

S^n  ^W?  ^.'' VJ?""  PYRENEES.   With  Remark,  upon  the  Uho  of  the  Clhmte  aS 
Mineral  Waters  in  the  Cure  of  Disease.    By  FREDERICK  H.  JOHNSON,  M.R.CS.  Eng 
1..AC..  formerly  President  of  the  Hunterian  Society  of  Edinburgh.    Crown  8vo..  cloth.' 

o«*  DCS. 

KEIGHTLEY— THE   LIFE,  OPINIONS,  AND  WRIT- 

KE?oHT,iv"''«?"fSH'!;.  "^"^  ""  Introduction  to  -Paradise  Lost.'    By  Tiwils 
KEIGHTLEY.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.,  cloth.    10s.  6d. 


THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  MILTON. 


WITH  NOTES  by  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY.    2  vols..  8vo..  cloth.    21,. 

™^.^™^E?rv^^  VICTORU  IN  1853  AND  IN  1858. 

B/  THOMAS  KELLY.    2  voU..  post  8vo..  cloth.    21». 

KINGSLEY— ALTON  LOCKE ;  TAILOR  AND  POET 

AnA^utoblography.    By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY.    Cheap  Edition.    Post  8m, 

KOHL— KITCHI-GAMI : 

cllf  ^S.^^°^  ^^^^^  ^"^^  ^^^^^^°^-   By  J.  G.  KOHL.   With  Woodcuts.    8vo. 

^^^JP  ™^M  THE  DIARY  OF  AN  OFFICER  OF 

Jw^^STEPN^vTu  ™^^f ^INSULAR  WAR.    By  LIEUT..C0I   STEPNEY 
tOWELL  STEPNEY,  K.H..  late  Coldstream  Guards.    Fcap.,  cloth.    5«, 

LENNARD— TALES  FROM  MOLIERE'S  PLAYS 

By  DACRE  BARRETT  LENNARD.    Post  8vo..  cloth.    10».  6d. 

LEWIS— CHESS  FOR  BEGINNERS  • 

wAfrtM  T^^^r'l^  ^''*'"'-    '*^"*'  Twenty-four  Diagrams  printed  in  Colours.    By 
WILLL4.M  LEWIS.    Third  Edition.    SmalUto..  cloth,    "is.U. 
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ME.  OHAKLES  LEVEE'S  WORKS. 

LIiniAKY  EDITION. 

IN  DEMT  OOTAYO,  ILIU8TBATLD  BT  PHIZ. 


ONE  OF  THEM.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth.     With  30  lUustrationi. 

18*. 

DAVENPORT   DUNN ;   A  Man  of  Our  Day.     1  Thick  Vol., 

demy  8vo.,  cloth.    With  44  llluatratlons.    33*. 

THE  MARTTNS  OF  CltO'  MARTIN.    2  Vols.    With  40  Illus- 

tratlons.    Us. 

HARRY  LORREQUER.     1  Vol.     With  22  Illustrations.     7«. 
CHARLES  O'MALLEY,  THE   IRISH  DRAGOON.    2  Vols. 

with  44  Illustrations.    U$. 

JACK   HINTON,   THE  GUARDSMAN.     1  Vol.     With  2G 

Illustrations.    It. 

TOM  BURKE   OF   'OURS.'    2  Vols.    With  44  Illustrations. 

14*. 

THE  O'DONOGHUE:  A  Tale  of  Ireland  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

1  Vol.    With  26  Illustrations.    7*. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  GWYNNE.    2  Vols.    With  40  lUustra- 

tlons.    14*. 

ROLAND  CASHED.     2  Vols.    With  40  Illustrations.     Us. 
THE  DALTONS;  or,  Three  Roads  in  Life.    2  Vols.     With 

44  Illustrations.    14*. 

THE  DODD  FAMILY  ABROAD.     2  Vols.    With  40  lUustra- 

tions.    14*. 


CHEAP  AND  UNIFORM  EDITION, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  H.  K.  BROWNE. 
This  Edition  Is  handsomely  printed  in  Crown  Octavo.    Each  Volume  contains 
EIGHT  ENOBAVINOS  BT  H.  K.  BBOWNE. 
Bound  in  Cloth.    Price  4*. 

JACK  HINTON.    4a. 

TOM  BURKE  OF  'OURS.'    In  2  Vols.    88. 

HARRY  LORREQUER.    4a. 

CHARLES    O'MALLEY,    THE    IRISH    DRAGOON.     In  2 

Vols      88 

THE  O'DONOGHUE.    4«. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  GWYNNE.    In  2  Vols.    8«. 

ROLAND  CASHED.    In  2  Vols.    88. 

THE  DALTONS.    In  2  Vols.    8«. 

THE  DODD  FAMILY  ABROAD.    In  2  Vols.    8«. 
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^rationi. 
)k  Vol., 
to  Illus- 

I.       78. 

2  Vols. 

k^ith   20 

trations. 

Rs  Ago. 

[llustra- 

14«. 
With 

[llustra- 


LOWRY'S  ATLAS. 

With  a  Copious  Indt.«.    100  r..lnnr»d  Maps.    !^rge  4to..  half-bonnd.    12*. 

».^h  n''*i^''''7  "/  '^'T'  '".'"'■«•'  ""••  f''^^''  <^«  '"•^^"ny  *«ch  Mnp  plain,  and  Two  I'etico 

LIST  OV 


8hMI. 
1,2. 
3,4. 


World  In  FfpmlHphores— 2  Maps. 

World  on  Mcrtuior'g  i'rojectloii  -3 
Mapi. 

Europe. 

nrltLsh  lalea. 

England  and  WalcH— 2  Maps. 

Hcotland— Oenerul. 

Ireland— General. 

P>ance,  In  I'rovlnces, 

France  in  Departments— 4  Maiw, 

Holland  and  Uelglnni. 

frfpaln  and  I'ortugal-Oenerul. 

S{ M.ti  and  I'ortugal — 4  Maps. 

iutly— General. 
2310  26.  Italy -4  Mans. 
2V  Prussia  and  German  States. 

'■io  to  31.  Germany  and  Switzerland— 4  Maps. 


S. 
6. 

7,8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12  to  IS. 

16. 

17. 

181021 

32. 


33. 
33,34 


Austrian  Empire. 

Hungary    and    Transylvania  —  2 
Miips. 

Turkey  In  Europe  and  Greece. 

Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles. 

Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Sweden  and  Norway— 2  Maps. 

Denmark. 

Russia  in  Europe. 

Asia,  North. 

Asia,  South,  and  Indian   Seas— 2 
Maps. 

Indiiv—General. 
46  to  82.  India— 7  Maps. 
63.  Persia  and  Tartary. 


IHE  MAPS, 

Sbwt. 
04,  6B. 


se. 

57,  88. 
SO,  60. 
61. 

63,  63. 


35. 
36. 
37. 

38,  39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43,  44. 

45 


Turkey  In  Asia  and  Western  Persia 

— 2  Maps. 
Eastern  Persia. 

Syria  and  Arabia  PetriPft— 3  Maps. 
China  and  Indian  Seas— 2  Maps. 
Australia  and  New  Zealond— Gene- 

ral  Map. 
Australia— 2  Maps. 
64  to  66.  New  South  Wales    3  Maps. 

67.  Victoria  or  Port  Phlilii.  1  listrlct. 

68.  New  Zealand. 

69.  70.     Polynesia— 2  Maps. 
71,72.     Africa- 2  Maps. 

73  to  75.  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Red 

bea— 3  Maps. 
76,  77.    North  Africa— comprising  Morocco, 

Algiers,  and  Tunis— 2  Maps. 
78  to  80.  West  Africa— coniprlKlng  Scnegam- 
bla,  Liberia,  Soudun,  and  Guinea 
—3  Maps. 
Southern  Africa —2  Maps. 
British  North  America. 
Arctic  Regions. 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 

Scotia— 2  Maps. 
North  America— General. 
United  States— 2  Maps— General. 
90  to  93.  United  States— 4  Maps. 
94.  Mexico. 

98.  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

96.  South  America— General. 

97  to  100.  South  America— 4  Maps. 


81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85, 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

LYTTON— MONEY. 


flS 


A  Comedy,  in  Five  Acts.    By  Sir  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON.    8vo.  sewed.    2,.  6d. 

NOT  SO  BAD  AS  WE  SEEM ; 

Sm  wt p^T  ^lTv^°  ^  CHARACTER.    A  Comedy.  In  Five  Acts.    By  Sir  EDWARD 
JjULiWEB  LYl  TON.    8vo.  sewed.    2«.  6d, 


In  2 


-— ^RICHELIEU  ;  OR,  THE  CONSPIRACY. 

A  Play,  in  Five  Acts.    By  Sir  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON.    8vo.  sewed.    2«.  6(i. 

THE  LADY  OF  LYONS ; 

^°^8mi*ew^^.^^S.6A  ^^'^'  ^  ^'^^   ^''^'     ^^  ^"'  ^^WARD   BULWER 


OR, 

LYTTON. 


^'^S^^^^  —  I^^USTRIAL   HISTORY    OF   FREE 

n    w  ^^^r.H"""''^^'"*''  '°  ^'""°"  *"  ^^^^  Domestic  Institutions  and  External  Policy 
ByW.TORRENSM'CULLAGH.    2  vols.  8vo.  cloth.    24i.  leraai  roiicy. 
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M'CULLAGH— USE  AND  STUDY  OF  FISTOIiY. 

Being  the  Substa.ioe  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Dublin.  By  W.  T0RREN8 
M'CULLAGH.    Second  edition,  8vo.  clotli.    10«.  6(i 

MACKNIGHT— HISTOEY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES 

OF  EDMUND  BURKE.  By  THOMAS  MACKNIGHT,  Author  of  'The  Bight  Hon.  B. 
Disraeli,  M.P„  a  Literary  and  Political  Biography;'  and  'Thirty  Years  of  Foreign  lollcy, 
a  History  of  the  Secretaryships  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Viscount  Pulmerston.'  3  vols, 
demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  i>0«. 

MACEEADY— LEAVES  FEOM  THE  OLIVE  MOUNT. 

Poems.    By  CATHERINE  FRANCES  B.  MACREADY.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.    5«. 

MAEIOTTI— ITALY  IN  1848. 

ByL.MARIOTTL    8vo.  cloth.    12«. 

MAEKET  HAEBOEOUGH; 

OR,  HOW  MR.  SAWYER  WENT  TO  THE.SHIRES.    Third  edition,  post  Svo.  cloth.    9». 

MAYHEW— PAVED  WITH  GOLD. 

OR,  THE  ROMANCE  AND  R^.  .JT Y  OF  THE  LONDON  STREETS.  An  Unfashionable 
Novel.  By  AUGUSTUS  MAYKEW  (one  of  the  Brothers  Mayhew).  With  Twenty-six 
Illustrations  by  Phiz.    Demy  Svo.  cloth.    14s. 

MELINCOUET ; 

OR,  SIR  ORAN  HAUT-TON.  By  the  Author  of  'Headlong  Hall,'  &c.  Cheap  Edition. 
Post  Svo.  boards.    2s. 


MEMOIES  OF  EOBEET-HOUDIN, 

Ambassador,  Author,  and  Conjuror.  Written  by  Himself.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition 
crown  Svo.  cloth.    6S.  ' 

MEMOIES  OF  A  STOMACH. 

Edited  by  a  Minister  of  the  Interior.    Ninth  edition,  fcap.  sewed.    Xs. 

MENZIES  -EAELY  ANCIENT  HISTOEY ; 

Or,  The  Ante-Greek  Period  as  it  appears  to  us  since  the  most  recent  Discoveries  in  Egypt 
and  Assyria.  With  References  to  Wilkinson.  Layard,  and  other  authorities.  Intended  for 
popular  use.    By  HENRY  MENZIES.    1  vol.  post  Svo.    4s.  Cd. 

MEEEDITH  (L.  A.)— OVEE  THE  STEAITS. 

By  LOUISA  ANNE  MEREDITH.    With  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  cloth.    «». 

MEEEDITH  (OWEN)— LUCILE.    A  POEM. 

By  OWEN  MEREDITH.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.    12s. 


t  8vo.  cloth.    9s, 


Cheap  Edition. 


!heaper  Edition, 
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MEREDITH  (OWEN)_SERBSKI  PESME  • 

OR.NATIOxNAL   SONGS  OF  SERVIA.    By  OWEN  MEREDITH.    Fcap.  cloth.    4,. 


THE  WANDERER. 


A  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  '  Cly temnestra.'  &c.   Second  edition,  foolscap  8vo.  cloth.  9,.  6d. 

MEREDITH  (GEORGE)-THE  SHAVING  OF  ^Tf\r 

PAT.    An  Arabian  Entertainment^  By  GEORGE  M™;4^^ost8vLlo^^^^^^ 


MICHIELS— SECRET  HISTORY  OF  THF  ATT^TRTAivr 
MILLINGTON-HERALDRY : 

IN   HISTORY.    POETRY.  AND    ROMAn'ce.     With  numerous  IllustraUon.     Post 

MISCELLANEA  GRAPHICA  • 

----s.someofir;^ere:C^^ 

MONEY -TWELVE   MONTHS    WTTTT  tttf   t5ac.ttt 

BAZOUKS.    B.  EDWARD  MON^Y^^ilLe^i™^^^^ 

MORGAN— THE    MIND    OF    SHAKSPERE     A^   fy 

HIBITED  IN  HIS  WORKS.     By  the  Rev.  A   A   MOETAN    ma'    c     ^     ■^"^■ 
foolscap  8vo.  doth.    6a.  MORGAN,  M.A.    Second  edition, 

MORLEY-OBERON'S  HORN  • 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    ByHENKYMORrw     in     .... 

Crown  8V0.  cloth.    6*  oii^i^^  MORLEY.    Illustrated  by  C.  H.  Bennett. 


FABLES  AND  FAIRY  TALES 

ByH^RYMORLEY.  With  Thirty  Illustration^  by  ChitSl.  Post  Svo.cloth.  5,. 
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MOKLi^Y— MEMOIRS  OF  BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR. 

By  HENRY  MORLEY.    With  Eighty  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  cloth.    21s. 


THE     LIFE     OF     HENRY    CORNELIUS 

AGRIPPA  VON  NETTESHEIM,  Doctor  and  Knight,  commonly  known  as  a  Magician. 
By  HENRY  MORLEY.    In  2  vols,  post  8 vo.  cloth.    18s.. 


JEROME  CARDAN. 


A  BIOGRAPHY,    By  HENRY  MORLEY.    Two  vols,  post  8vo  cloth.    18s. 


THE  LIFE  OF  BERNARD   PALISSY,  OF 

SAINTES.    His  Labours  and  Discoveries  in  Arts  and  Science.    By  HENRY  MORLEY. 
Post  8vo.  cloth.    Price  12s.    Second  and  cheaper  Edition. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  UNHEALTHY. 

By  HENRY  MORLEY.    Reprinted  from  the  •  Examiner.'    Second  edition,  small  8vo,  stiflf 
wrapper.    Is. 


GOSSIP. 


By  HENRY  MORLEY.     Reprinted  from  the '  Household  Words.'    Second  and  cheaper 
edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  5s. 


A  DEFENCE  OF  IGNORANCE. 


By  HENRY  MORLEY.    Small  8vo.  cloth.    3s. 


MULOCH— THE  HEAD  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

By  Miss  MULOCH.  Sixth  edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  Cheap  edition,  post  8vo.  boards.  2s 


^^ OLIVE;  A  NOVEL. 

By  Miss  MULOCH.    Cheap  edition,  post  8vo.  boards.    2s. 


^THE  OGILVIES ;  A  N  OVEL. 

By  Miss  MULOCH.    Cheap  edition,  post  8vo.  boards.    2s. 


AGATHA'S  HUSBAND. 

By  Miss  MULOCH.    Cheap  edition,  post  8vo.  boards.    2s. 


FAIR. 

iU. 


MELIUS 

1  as  a  Magician. 
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is. 


ISSY,  OF 

NRY  MOKLEY. 


LTHY. 

[,  small  8vo.  stiff 


nd  and  cheaper 


8vo.  boards.  2s 


MUSHET-BOOK  OF  SYMBOLS 

NORTON— CHILD  OF  THE  ISLANDS  •  A  POEM 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  NORTON.    Second  edition,  square  8vo.  cloth.'   ^  ■*'^*'^"- 

NUTS  AND  NUTCRACKERS. 

With  upwards  of  50  Illustrations  by  PHIZ.    Third  edition,  fcap.  boards.    2s. 

^^^^m^^^yS^s  ^2^?.^^^^^'  ^™   THE  MONEY 

WE,  MADE  BY  IT.    Seventeenth  edition,  small  post  8vo.  boards.    2s. 

RAMBLES    AND     RECOLLECTIONS    OF    A     FLY 

FISHER.  Illustrated.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  ample  Instructions  to  the  Novice 
Inclusive  of  Fly-making,  and  a  List  of  really  useful  Flies.  By  CLERICUS.  Wil^  eS 
Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    7s.  j  ^  m^^^i^^vo.    mm  mgat 

REDGRAVE— A    MANUAL   AND    CATECHISM    ON 

COLOUR.    By  RICHARD  REDGRAVE.  R.A.    24mo.  clot^    9I  ^^ 

READING  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

A  NEW  LIBRARY  OP  RAILWAY  LITERATURE.     Printed  in  a  clear  le.rible 
1  ype.  expressly  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  Railway  Travellers. 

OLD  ROADS  AND  NEW  ROADS.    Fcap.  sewed.     Is. 
MAGIC  AND  WITCHCRAFT.    Fcap.  sewed.    Is. 
FRANKLIN'S  FOOTSTEPS.  By  C.  R.  Maekham.  Fcap.  sewed.  Is.  Bd. 
™ ir^s^^^^  DOCTOR.   Translated  by  Lady  Dur.  Go«don.  Fcap. 

MONTENEGRO  AND  THE    SLAVONIANS   OF    TUEKFY     n^ 

Comit  VALERIAN  KRASINSKL    Fcap.  sewed     IsTm  -l  ^J:«KEY.     By 

CHARACTER  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  CHART P«s  tt  rt    +1, 

late  CHARLES  BARICER,M.A.F^p.sew^.l,.     ^"^^^^^SH-      By  the 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON.    By  Thomas  Cablyle.    Fcap.    Is. 
FLORL^N  AND  CRESCENZ.    By  Beb.  Auerbach.  Fcap.  sewed.   Is. 
^^fap^sSS?^? ^^  EMIGRATION  INTO  TURKEY.   By  a  Honved! 
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BEADING  FOR  TBAYELLERS—cmtinued. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  AND  THE  ARCADIA.     By  James  Cbossley. 

Fcap.  sewed.    U. 
A  VISIT  TO  BELGRADE.    Fcap.  sewed.    Is. 
BURNS.    By  Thomas  Cablylb.    Fcap.  sewed,    is. 
PICTURES  FROM  THE  EAST.  ByJoEN  Capper.  Fcap.  sewed.  ls.6d. 
A  VISIT   TO  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR  IN  THE  NORTH.    Fcap. 

sewed.    It. 

CARDINAL  WOLSEY  ;   HIS  RISE  AND   FALL,  AS  RELATED 

BY  CAVENDISH.    Fcap.  sewed,    is. 

ALFIERI ;   HIS  LIFE,  ADVENTURES,  AND  WORKS.    A  Sketch 
by  CHARLES  MITCHELL  CHAKLES.    Fcap.  sewed,    is. 

KIDGE— HEALTH  AND    DISEASE,  THEIR  LAWS; 

WITH  PLAIN  PRACTICAL  PRESCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.    By  BENJAMIN 
RIDGE,  M.D.,  FJI.C.S,    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.    12». 


ROBERT  MORNAY. 

By  MAX  FERRER.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.    9». 


RODENBERG— THE    ISLAND  OF  THE    SAINTS,  A 

PILGRIMAGE   THROUGH   IRELAND.    By  JULIUS  RODENBERG.    Translated  by 
LASCELLES  WRAXALL.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.    9s. 

ROMAN  CANDLES. 

Post  8vo.,  cloth.    8s. 

ROSCOE— POEMS,  TRAGEDIES,  AND  ESSAYS. 

By  WILLIAM   CALDWELL   ROSCOE.     Edited,  with   a  Prefatory   Memoir,  by  his 
brother-in-law,  RICHARD  HOLT  HUTTON.    Two  vols,  crown  8vo.,  c'.oth.  21«. 

ROYAL  NURSERY  ABC  BOOK. 

With  Five  Hundred  Woodcuts,  and  Eight  Coloured  Pages.    Crown  8vo.,  sewed,    is. 

SALA— GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT,  WITH   SOME 

LONDON  SCENES  THEY  SHINE  UPON.    By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA.    Crown 
8vo.,  cloth.    Second  Edition.    5s. 


ST.  JOHN,   BAYLE— THE    SUBALPINE    KINGDOM; 

Or.  EXPERIENCES  AND  STUDIES  IN   SAVOY,  PIEDMONT,  AND  GENOA.    By 
BAYLE  ST.  JOHN.    2  vols.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.    21«. 
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^''-  /»i«?^S-l^O  JS^B^'  RESIDENCE  IN 

boardii.    2».  ^  "^^^^'  ST,  JOHN.     Cheap  Edition.     Post  8vo. 


MARETIMO ; 


A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURR    b;  b™  i^^TO Jv      . 

Jounml.'    Post 8V0.. boards.    2,.  '  ''^"^'     ^VrtaU:^  from  'Chambers' 


THE  LOUVRE 


or.  BIOORAPH.  OE  A  M.SE.M.^-  ^^aViI^  ^V.    Post  S...  eioth.    :..  .. 

^^^f jFmIs^^^o^^s^s^^ohT^^^TION  ^  THE  PEOPLE; 

Post8vo..cioth.    s.ef  lidiSs1rth„?.:iX:"ip.*''  ^""  ^^^"•-"'^- 


THE  CROSS.  Ty-^ME??Jo^S^^^^^^  OF 


NATURE  AND  CONSEQUENCES     By  JAMES  AUGn.Tnf.P^^^T,  ^ 
sewed.    1«.  6d.  ^  "^"^-^^S  AUGUSTUS  ST.  JOHN.    Small  8vo.. 

SAVAGE— BACHELOR  OF  THE  ALBANY     A  ^r      i 

By  k.  W.  SAVAGE.    Cheap  Edition.    Post  Ivt: tart    £^  ^'      ^  ^^^^^' 

— THE  FALCON  FAMILY-  or  YOTTNP  iTfj? 

LAND.   A  Satiric!  Novel.    By  M.  W.  SAVAGE.   Cheap' Ed'L.^g™.^^^^^ 

SA? JJl^^^^.  ™E  CURATE. 


By  M.W.  SAVAGE.    Cheap  Edition.    Post  Sm.  boar^   2"!: 

~    CLOVER  COTTAGE-  or  I  CAN'T  pt^t  txt 

A  Novelette.    By  the  Author   of -The  Falcon 'Family-  &V™   in    .^    ^^' 
fcap.  8vo.,  cloth.    C«.  i-amuy,    &c.    With  Illustrauons.    In 
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SHARPENS  ATLAS : 

Comprising  Fifty-four  Maps,  constructed  upon  a  System  Jof  Scale  and  Proportion  from 
the  most  recent  Authorities,  and  Engraved  on  Steel,  by  J.  WILSON  LOWRY.  With 
a  Copious  Consulting  Index.  In  a  large  folio  volume.  Half  morocco,  [gilt  back  and 
edges,  plain,  36s. ;  or  with  the  maps  coloured,  42s.  ^^. , 


CONTENTS. 


1.  The  World— Western  Hemisphere. 

2.  The  World— Eastern  Hemisphere. 

3.  The  World— Mercator's  Projection. 

4.  Europe,  with  the  Mediterranean. 

5.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

6.  EnglandandWales— Railway  Map.North. 
1.  England  andWales- Railway  Map.South. 

8.  Scotland. 

9.  Ireland. 

10.  France— Belgitim— Switzerland. 

11.  Belgium  and  Holland. 

12.  Prussia,  Holland,  and  German  States. 

13.  Switzerland. 

14.  Austrian  Empire. 

15.  Turkey  and  Greece. 

16.  Greece. 
1?.  Italy. 

18.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

19.  Northern    Sweden,    and    Frontier     of 

Russia. 

20.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia  on  the 

Baltic. 

21.  Western  Russia,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 

Euxlne. 

22.  Russia  on  the  Euxlne. 

23.  Russia  on  the  Caucasus, 
21.  Russia  in  Europe. 

25.  Northern  Asia— Asiatic  Russia. 

26.  South- West.  Asia— Overland  to  India. 

27.  South-Eastern  Asia  — Birmah,    China, 

and  Japan. 


28.  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

29.  Egypt  and  Arabia  Petraea. 

30.  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  to  Babel  Mandeb 

Strait. 

31.  Asia  Minor. 

32.  Syria  and  the  Turkish  Provinces  on  the 

Persian  Gulf. 

33.  Western  Persia. 

34.  Eastern  Persia. 

35.  Atfghanistan  and  the  Punjab. 

36.  Beloochistan  and  Scinde. 

37.  Central  India. 

38.  The  Carnutlc. 

39.  Bengal,  &c. 

40.  India— General  Map. 

41.  North  Africa. 

42.  South  Africa. 

43.  British  North  America. 

44.  Central  America. 

45.  United  States— General  Map. 

46.  United  States— North-East. 

47.  United  States— South-East. 

48.  United  States— South- West. 

49.  Jamaica,  and  Leeward  and  Windward 

Islands. 

50.  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

51.  South  America. 

52.  Columbian  and  Peruvian  Republics,  and 

Western  Brazil. 

53.  La  Plata,  Chill,  and  Southern  Brazil. 

54.  Eastern  Brazil, 


The  above  Maps  are  sold  Separately.    Each  Map,  Plain,  4d. ;  Coloured,  6d. 

SHARPE— STUDENT'S  ATLAS. 

With  a  Copious  Index.    26  Coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  precedhig.    Folio,  half- 
bound.    2  is. 

SLACK  — THE     PHILOSOPHY    OF    PROGRESS    IN 

HUMAN  AFFAIRS.     By  HENRY  JAMES  SLACK,  F.G.S.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Post 
8vo.,  cloth.    6s. 


SMITH  (ARTHUR)— THE  THAMES  ANGLER 

By  ARTHUR  SMITH.    With  Numerous  Woodcuts.    Second  Edition.    Sn 
sewed.    Is. 


Small  post  Svo. 


(ALBERT)— WILD  OATS  and  DEAD  LEAVES. 


By  ALBERT  SMITH.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth.    5s. 


TO  CHINA  AND  BACK: 


BEING  A  DIARY  KEPT  OUT  AND  HOME.    By  ALBERT  SMITH.    Svo.  sewed.    Is. 


•portion  from 
WRY.  With 
gilt  back  and 
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SMITH  (KEV.  JAMES)— THE    DIVINE    DRAMA   OF 

Hl^'ORY  AND  CIVILIZAtW.    By  the  Rev.  JA^Lsm.    8^.^,1^  rJ^^ 

~^ERFwi^-^«:7^?«^^™^^    ^™    ECONOMICAL 

^Mrs   Smra    mt       "'  °'"'  f  !r^'  '''^'  ^''^"°"«  '"^  C'*'^'"^'  Trussing.  8:c. 

STIGANT— A  VISION  OF  BARBAROSSA  and  OTHER 

POEMS.    By  WILLIAM  STIGANT.    Fcap.  8vo..  cloS    r^    ^  ^  "^  ^^^^ 

TALES  OF  THE  TRAINS: 

Being   some  CHAPTERS   OF    RAILROAD    ROMANCE.     By   TILBURY   TRAMP 
With  Numerous  Illustrations  by  'PHIZ.'    Fcap.  boards.    New  Edition,    u.  L 

TAYLOR-PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE.    By  HENRY 

TAYLOR.    Sixth  edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.    3s.6d.  t  ^    nJUSSUl 

EDWIN  THE  FAIR  •  IS  iAD  DOMNPNTTq  . 

tZZ""  ''.™'  '"^^^^«^'  AND  O&R  PoI^^B^hS  T^S 
Third  edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.    3s.  6d.  n'^>«i    iaxiaju. 

THACKERAY— THE  IRISH  SKETCH-BOOK 

vL^'>  "^T   ™"^^^H.     Third  Edition,  Uniform  with  Thackeray's  ■  MisceUaneons 
Essays.'    In  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  with  Illustrations.    5s.  Jajsceuaneons 


uT.9^Jl?^  £  J95?NEY  FROM  CORN- 


Second  Edition.    Small  8vJ..  cTo'th     6.  ^'"^  "  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS: 


Containing  -MRS.  PERKINS'  BALL.'  'DR.  BIRCH,'  'OUR  STREET'    CheanEdltinn 
In  one  square  volume,  cloth,  with  all  the  original  Illustrations.    Sed! '         ^ 

THURSTAN-THE  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM  • 

Or.  EROS  AND  ANTEROS.    By  HENRY  J.  THURSTAN.    ^^  8vo'.,  cloth.    8,.  6d. 

TILBURY  NOGO ; 

On  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  MAN.    By  the  Author  of 

TOWNSHEND  —  DESCRIPTIVE    TOUR    IN    SCOT 


SERMONS  IN  SONNETS: 


SwUEXsrj8"v!.X  l^S^  -'  °"^-^—    ^^  ^«-^C-  HARE 
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TOWNSHEND— THE  THREE  GATES. 

IN  VERSE.    By  CHAUNCY  HARE  TOWNSHEND.    Second  Edition,  with  additions 
and  Portrait.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    io«.  6d. 


TROLLOPS  (ANTHONY)  —  THE  MACDERMOTS    OF 

)RAN.     Dy  ANIHONY  TROLLOPE.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown 


BALTiYCLORAN.     Dy 
8vo.  cloth.    6s. 


CASTLE  RICHMOND.     A 


Novel.    By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.    Three  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth.    31«.  6d. 
Also,  A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,    6«. 


THE  KELLYS  AND  THE 


O'KELLYS.    By  AN  I'HONY  TROLLOPE.    Third  Edition.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    6». 


_____  THE  WEST  INDIES  AND 

THE  SPANISH  MAIN.     By   ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.    Fourth  Edition,  with  Map. 
Post  8vo.  cloth.    9«. 


— — DOCTOR  THORNE. 

A  Novel.    By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.    Sixth  tuition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    5», 


THE  BERTRAMS. 


A  Novel.    By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.    Second  Edition.   3  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth.  31i.  6d. 
Also,  Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    6s. 


TROLLOPE   (T. A.)— PAUL  THE  POPE  AND  PAUL 

THE  FRIAR:  A  STORY  OF  AN  INTERDICT.    By  THOMAS  ADOLPHQS  TROL- 
LOPE.    With  a  Portrait.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    12s. 


FILIPPO  STROZZL    A  Biography. 


By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    12s, 


THE    GIRLHOOD    OF   CATHE- 
RINE de' medici.    By  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE.   Inl  vol.  post 8 vo. cloth.  lOs.Od. 


A     DECADE      OF     ITALIAN 

WOMEN.    By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE.    With  Portraits.    2  vols,  post  8vo 
cloth.    22S. 


TUSCANY    in  1849  and  in   1859. 


By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    10s.  6d. 
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TWILIGHT  THOUGHTS.    By  M.  S.  C 

ir^rei:"'^'"'"^^^'"*"'^^-'''^-'    «-"<>^'tion:'w.thaFront.aplece.    Fca^ 

TWINING  — THE    ELEMENTS    OF    PTPTTTT^PQimn? 

SCENERY;  or.  STUDIES  OF  NATUW:  MADE  IN  TRAvIt       uk      .n^*^*^^ 
prove.e„t.n  Landscape  Painting.  B.^HE^^^UVa^™!:!:;;  J^^ 

WALMSLEY  -  SKETCHES   OF   ALGERIA   Bimmr 

THE^KABYLE  WAR.     By  HUGH   M^^^^^^fT^tu^iA    SsFs^o^SS 

WAYFARING    SKETCHES    AMONG    THF    PT^fpt^qj 

AND  TURKS.  AND  ON    THE  SHORES  OF  THE  dInuBE      B.  ^i^^^^ 
Resident  in  Greece.    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  cloth,   ej."     "^  *  ^^«"  dears' 

WHIST-PLAYER  (THE) 

ScondSion.  5;  ™    "^"^  °"""°"^  ^"'^^^"^^  P'-'"*^^  *-»  Colours.     Imp.  l6mo 

WHITE  — ALL  ROUND  THE  WREKIN 

By  WALTER  WHITE.    Second  Edition,  post  8voclt!h7; 


4^-2S™JN,J0EKSHIRE. 


By  WALTEK  WHITE.    FomhEdlU.n.    Wl.h.M.p.    P», 8,„. CoU..    «. 


With  four  Maps.    4s.  ^^^  ^^^^-    Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth. 


-— —  A  JULY  HOLIDAY   IN   SAXONY    nnm? 

MIA.  AND  SILESIA.    By  WALTER  WHITE     Post  Svoctoth:^  9,^'      ^^^^' 
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WHITE— ON  FOOT  THROUGH  TYROL ; 

IN  TH£  8UMM£U  OF  1U5S.    By  WALTKR  WHITE.    Poit  Bvo.  cloth.  |04. 


WILKINSON  (J.  J.  G.)  —  THE  HUMAN  BODY  AND  ITS 

CONNEXION  Wrrn  MAN.     Illustrated  by  the  principal  Organs.     By  JAMES  JOHN 


GAltTH  WH^KINSON.    Pout  8vo.  cloth.    8«. 


WILKINSON  (W.  M.)  —  THE  REVIVAL  IN  ITS  Phy- 
sical. PSYCHICAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS.  By  W.  M.  WILKINSON.  Second 
Edition.    Small  8vo.  doth.    3t.  6d. 


WILLIAMS  — HINTS    ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF 

BRITISH  AND  EXOTIC  FERNS  AND  LYCOPODIUMS;  with  Descriptions  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Species  and  Varieties.  By  BENJAMIN  SAMUEL  WILLIAMS.  8vo. 
cloth.    3s.  6(1. 


THE    ORCHID-GROWER'S    MANUAL; 

Containing  a  Brief  Description  of  upwards  ot  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty  Orchidaceous  Plants, 
together  with  Notices  of  their  times  of  Flowering,  and  most  approved  Modes  of  Treatment, 
By  BENJAMIN  SAMUEL  WILLIAMS.    With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.   8vo.  cloth.    6s. 


WILLS  — OLD  LEAVES  GATHERED  FROM  'HOUSE- 
HOLD WORDS.'    By  W.  HENRY  WILLS.    Post  8vo.  cloUi.    5». 


WORNUM  —  THE  CHARACTERISTICS   OF  STYLES ; 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Ornamental  Art.    By  RALPH  N.  WOR- 
NUM.   In  royal  8vo.  cloth,  with  very  many  Illustrations,    Second  Edition.    6s. 


YONGE  —  THE  LIFE  OF  FIELD-MARSHAL  ARTHUR, 

DUiCK  OF  WELLINGTON.    By  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE.    With  Portrait,  Plans,  and 
Maps.    2  vols.  8vo.  cloth.    40s. 


PARALLEL    LIVES    OF  ANCIENT    AND 

MODERN  HEROES,  of  Epaminondas,  Philip  op  Macedon,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
Fkedekick  the  Gheat.  By  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE,  Author  of  'A  History  of 
England,'  &c.    Small  8vo.  cloth,    is.  6d. 


ZSCHOKKE  —  AUTOBIOGRAPHY     OF     HEINRICH 

ZSCHOKKE.    8vo.  cloth.    6s. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

PUBLISHED~QirAETERLY. 

Price  6s. 

in  'c^ZkJ'^jfZ^^:^  t  efr  .''^-Pr"*'"^  --  --runted  party 
of  gravity,  and  detJrnn-nrtC  d      Uon  ^  d^^^^^^^^  «-l  S 

art,  manners,  and  philosophy.  ^'*"'^'  °^  *^''"'  ^^'tique  on  literature, 

fr^^<::::lZ^^i^Vt:T:t:i!S'  "°"'  ^'  ^^  ^-  -  «rP-ch  every 
for  it  a  judicial  solution.  To  I'eam^The  poS'ofTZv""A?7"^''"-'  ^^  ^^^ 
the  reader  must  loolc  elsewhere  ;  but  if  he  Ss  for  ff  ^  •  \'  ''°':*''"^^  °*'  '^  ^^^ct, 
conflicts  of  the  hour,  if  he  is  eaeer  rather  fbith!  IZ  P''°^JP'^  ^^ich  underlie  the 
watchwords  of  the  past,  he  wS  meTin  hi  N.^,n"^  ^7.^'^  "^  ^^'  ^"t"'^  than  the 
men  who  have  nothing  to  prop  un^ndnothinl^  V  /'''''  ^'''''''^'  *''"  «y™Pathy  of 
every  discussion  to  the' ultij^ate  Je'st  oJ  rea^'and  righ7'  '"'  '''  '^°^^'^^   '°  ^'^-7 

J^i.^^^v::yt^jS^:;rKSn^tir™  ^  ?>-f  -^--d  m 

welcome  trustworthy  reports  of  the  newer  aspec  s  of  ^It"^-  ^'^"™' ™f"  ^^^«""d  who  can 
and  are  glad  to  seek  light  on  their  poliSffil  jn  f },  T"'  ^^.''  P'»los«Phic  thought, 
than  of  the  dubs.     On  the  quiet   t^  h  of  "h   ^owiL  7°'^?^^^^^^^^^        '''  *^«  ^'°«^' 
through  oc'csional  storms  of  partisan  displea  m^    aT  .1^'  ^^'  '^^^^'^^^  ^^'  ^^^'^^^ 
by  any  cosmopolitan  professions  (which  are  but  rno;i,Pr  f         f"^  ""^'  '*  "^^  "^^er, 
tradicted  its  name  of  « National.'^    In  times  of  fZln  .  T  f  ^  f'^  narrowness)  con^ 
construed  the  relations  of  internationaSce  tHL^^inv     'ti  *5'  ^''^'''''''  ^^^«  n°t 
own  country.     In   the    discussion  of  CnaretmTl!l''''P''''^^^^^^ 
the  .mitation  of  alien  democracies,  and  traced  a  m!f^^'  J  T  \^^^  P'^^^^^ed  against 
quate   expansion    of  political   franchL      5n   1^  ^      ^r^ly  historical  for  the  ade- 
religious  thought  and  life  of  Engl  n^th^  We   "v"    Jrlf?  ,^«^^'°P--t   for   the 
churches  as  eflete,  or  despaired  of  theirJnlarM  ?'''.'"^  '''"^'  «"d 

nation.  The  notices,  though  numerous  ot'  Sn  liJ!  ^  P'"*]")'  e:jigencies  of  the 
to  make  clearer  the  general  tone  of  hearty  reveS  f'S  ^.""i'"''*"^-^'  ""^^  ««^e 
character,  life,  and  institutions.  ^  reverence  for  the  distmctive  bases  of  English 

Of  the  literary  workmanship  of  the  Revivw  th^  r    a    j. 
Iberty  to  speak  than  of  its  spirit  and  prSes'   tL?"''"'*^  '''  ^''^'^'  '«««  «* 
.n  evidence  of  its  quality,  to  ?efer  to  theToffes  alrldT  Z'amZlT  ^P-™^"^^' 

In  one  respect  the  National  Rfvti.w     *  f  '^P^Wished  from  ,ts  pages, 

stage.     The  p^blishe^s,  -S^lTe^^^H^^e  :?t^^^^^^^  "Pon  a  new 

a  considerable  stake  in  the  publication      The  r  Hh       ^  *  ^     '  *^'™'  ^''  ^^'^''''g 

no  way  affect  the  literary  management '  eJenth.X  f  *''''*  '°  '*'  ''"^^^^^^  ^iU  in 
and  obtaining  for  it,  aJ  they\™\S  efcoun~roT"^  °^  business  cares, 
success.  '       ^  '  """^  wicouiagement  ot  an  ample  and  growing 
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1    BOOKS  FOR  THE 


^m.  USE  OF  SCHOOLS, 


ISSUED  CNDEU  THK 


SCIENCE  AND  ART 


SOUTH 


AUTHORITY  OF  THK 

DEPARTMENT, 
KENSINGl^ON. 


THE   CHARACTERISTICS  OP   STYLES.    An  Introduction 

to  Mil"  Stii.lv  of  thr.  HlHtory  ol  ()ni:>m.titiil  Art.     Ity  llAKPII   N.  WOIIN'UM.    Second 
MItlon.    In  royal  olvo.,  with  v«ry  many  lUiiHtrutloiis.    Hi. 

BURCHETT'S  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE.  By  R.  BURCHETT. 

Filth  Wltion.    PoitHvo.     With  IlluHtrationa.    Is.  ^      .  aj  v/xvvyxxjax  x, 


GEOMETRY.      24mo. 
Eourth  Edition. 
60 


BURCHETT'S     DEFINITIONS     OP 

sawed.    Third  Kdltioii.    I'rico  5(1. 

BURCHETT'S   PRACTICAL   GEOMETRY. 

Hvo.  cloth.    Price  ,1*. 

DYCE'S  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OP  ORNAMENT. 

Selected  Plates,  small  folio,  sewed.    Price  6«.  -^-"x,  x 

TEXT  TO  DYCE'S  DRAWING  ROOM.    Pcap.  Bvo.    Price  Bd. 
^^^sS^TE^JSo^wYd^i-ricfS^  CATECHISM  ON  COLOUR. 

^'^.^]?c&\gll.:^^i^^S.''S^?S'''  °^  PBINCIPLES  IN 
A  DIAGRAM  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  HARMONIOUS  RE- 

LATIO.VS  OF  COIX>Un.    Small  folio.    Price  9d.  ■•^-•^xviw.v^Aii  xu»  u  O  XUli- 

PRINCIPLES  OP  DECORATIVE  ART.  Polio,  sewed.  Price  Is. 
LINDLEY'S  SYMMETRY   OP  VEGETATION.    8vo.  sewed. 

^°^P^^?P^'®  LECTURES  ON  THE  MUSEUM.    Pcap.  sewed. 

*  I  ICG  o'.t,  ^ 

^^  ^^^\^^'^,  ^^  COLOUR.    Reduced  from  the  works 'of 

Field,  Hay,  Chevreuil.    4to.  sewed.    Price  3».  »vi«.o  ,«* 

DIRECTIONS     FOR     INTRODUCING    ELEMENTARY 

DRAWING   m  SCHOOI^  AND  AMONG  WORKMKN.PubUshedtTthfrrqfeSTf 
the  be riety  of  Arts.    Small  4to.  cloth.    Price  4s.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATIONS   TO   BE    EMPLOYED    IN   THE   FRAP 

TICAL  LKSSONS  ON  BOTANY.    Adapted  to  all  classes.    Prepared  f^the  sTuTSk^: 
PrklTa  ^  •   ^^^^^-  HKNSLOW.     With  Illustrations     Post  bvo. 

DRAWING  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS :  Being  a  Manual 

ot  the  Method  of  Teaching  Drawini;,  specially  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Musters  of  National 
and  Parochial  Schools     By  ELLIS  A.  DAVIDSON,  Head  Master  of  the  ChegLrSchoo 
.      •  ^Pi'ol's'iPd  under  the  sanction  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Council  of  Kducation.    Post  dvo.  cloth.    3s. 
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